











O you know a little house- 
f mother—or a big one— 
whose appetite is a_ bit 

droopy in hot weather ? 

There’s always a refreshing ap- 
peal in Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
Flakes with ripe fruits or berries 
—a little cold milk poured in at 
the side of the dish, and sprinkle 
the berries with powdered sugar 
—but wot the golden flakes. All 
by themselves they have the coax- 
ingest flavor. 


MK Klloge 


There is a thought here for all 
of us perhaps — breakfast, lun- 
cheon or supper, or before going 
to bed—better than so much meat 
these summer days. 

Andremember, p/case, youdon't 
know corn flakes unless you know 
Kel//ogg’s—the 
original Toasted 
Corn Flakes —with 
the pride of the maker 
to keep the delicate 


process complete. 
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Oregon 


In the Neutral Zone 


Oregon is an out-door state, abounding 
in green forests, clear sparkling trout 
streams and lakes, bays and ocean 
shores, ranges of snow-capped moun- 
tainsand broad cultivated fertile valleys. 


Modern cities, towns and villages dot 
the landscape. Comfortable and luxu- 
rious hotels, camps and resorts afford 
ample accommodations for the traveler, 
the vacationist and the tourist, while the 
fastness of the wilderness challenges the 
camper, the hunter, the fisherman, the 
mountaineer and the lover of nature. 


Oregon is blessed with an ideal summer 
climate, mild days and cool nights. 


You may see the scenic beauties of 
Oregon and California enroute to or 
from the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
San Francisco, or the P: California 
Exposition, San Diego, by having your 
ticket read over the 





Shasta Route—Southern Pacific 
Send postal card for our new illustrated 


folders, Oregon—Outdoors, and Califor- 
nia and Its Two World Expositions. 


JOHN M. SCOTT, 


General Passenger Agent, 
Portland, Oregon. 











Stop—from the West 


Cool Comfort in Chicago 


Here lake breezes rule twenty- 
four hours a day. 


If your western trip haswearied 
you somewhat, then rest in quiet 
comfort on the shores of Lake 
Michigan. 


Bathing, boating, tennis, golf or 
dancing—whatever your sport— 
you will find companions and ac- 
commodations that will win you. 


Ten minutes from the city’s 
theatre and shopping districts 
takes you to the Chicago Beach 
Hotel, pleasantly situated on the 
lake front, and surrounded by 
beautiful parks. 


Why not stop a few days with 
us in Chicago? 


Chicago Beach Hotel 


Hyde Park Boulevard (51st Street) 
on the Lake Shore, Chicago 
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Not one of the million tourists now beginning to pour westward across the Rockies 


will see all there is to be seen. 


too numerous to be covered even in a full year’s constant travel. 


The Sunset Country is too vast, its beauty spots are far 


In this department 


SUNSET MAGAZINE aims to present a terse summary of worthwhile things to be seen 


and learned in the Far West along the main traveled exposition routes. 


For full 















information readers are invited to avail themselves of the facilities offered by Sunset 
Magazine’s Service Bureau, which will assist readers to plan their itineraries to the 
best advantage, tell them about routes and rates, give information about hotels and side 
trips and take care of their mail addressed care of Sunset Magazine Exhibit, The 




















Exposition, San Francisco or San Diego, Cal. 


The service ts free. 


The Service Bureau likewise supplies honest, authentic information concerning 


opportunities, lands and investments anywhere in the Far West. 


Motor tourists 


desiring information about routes and road conditions are invited to write us. 
Inquiries, accompanied by return postage, should be addressed to Sunset Magazine, 


San Francisco. 


The Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco 


Foremost of the attractions in the Pacific 
Coast country for 1915 is this official, national 
and international celebration of a contempo- 
raneous event—the opening of the Panama 
Canal. The third exposition of its class ever 
held in the United States opened on February 
20 and will remain open until December 4. 

Much has been written concerning this 
exposition, but only the eye-witness himself 
can really appreciate its beauty and magnifi- 
cence. Those who have seen it and are com- 
petent to make comparisons have with one 


accord extolled its splendor and marveled at, 


its triumphs of architecture and color harmony. 

Nowhere in the world could be found a site 
for a great exposition which equals this in its 
combination of accessibility, scenic beauty, and 


natural advantages—a natural amphitheatre 
three miles long and from a third to a half mile 
wide, backed by low hills, flanked at each end 
by government reservations and fortifications 
and fronting for its whole length on the beauti- 
ful blue San Francisco Bay. Behind it rise the 
hills and the residential district of San Fran- 
cisco. Magnificent marine views surround it. 
Across the blue of the placid Bay, upon which 
ride ships from the seven seas, rise the Marin 
hills with their towering crest in Mt. Tamalpais. 

The grounds comprise 635 acres. In this 
area are compactly arranged in artistic settings 
the exhibit palaces, the pavilions of foreign 
nations and the imposing buildings of the 
States; the live stock exhibit buildings and 


(Continued on page 12) 








Write Sunset Service Bureau for further information 
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“The Land of Living Color” 


LIMITED EDITION DE LUXE OF 
SUNSET COLOR PICTURES 


A Pictorial Journey from the Mexican Border and the Storied Southwest, 
through the Gardens and Scenic Splendors of the Picturesque Pacific Coast, 
to the Eternal Snows of Alaska. 


To supply a demand for the choicest color prints of Pacific Coast scenes, the Publication Department has selected 64 
of the finest pictures which have appeared in SuNseT MaGazinE and is planning to issue a de luxe edition on beautiful 
India tint paper, page size 8x11 inches, bound in double-strength Rhododendron cover paper stock, with handsome 
tinted and gold-embossed cover design. These prints are representative of the wonderful Pacific Coast country and are 
of exceptional beauty and educational value. 

No similar book has ever been attempted. Those who have carefully preserved copies of SUNSET MAGAZINE in order to 
— _ — pictures as they have appeared, will appreciate the significance and value of this splendid special 

ition de luxe. 


We Must Know How Many to Print—Make Reservation Now—Send Money Later 


It is absolutely necessary for us to anticipate the demand for these books. The price will be $1.50 postpaid, anywhere 
in the United States. If you desire a copy write immediately for reservation. Send no money until book is rez ady for 
delivery. Orders have been pouring in since our first brief announcement. Only those making immediate reservation 
may be able to obtain a copy of this handsome publication. 

Address all communications to 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, SUNSET MAGAZINE, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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INSIDE IN PANAMA- PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION : : SAN FRANCISCO 
SUPERVISED BY MANAGEMENT OF THE EXPOSITION 
The Inside Inn is the only practical solution for seeing The World's Greatest NOTE THE RATES: 
Exposition without fatigue, without worry, without A of time and without Single Rooms with detached bath, $2, $2.50, $3 
unusual expense. In effect you transport your home into the very heart of the Single Rooms with private bath, $3, $4, $5, $6 
Exposition Grounds, where time tables have no terrors for you. To these rates add $1 for each additional person, 
For Reservation Address ALFRED BETTENS, MANAGER, INSIDE INN, EXPOSITION GROUNDS, SAN FRANCISCO 




















HOTEL 
ST. FRANCIS 


“The Most San Franciscan Place 
in all San Francisco.” : : : : 





When the interesting people of the 
world come to San Francisco ef 
stop at the St. Francis Hote 


Within walking distance of every- 
thing that is worth seeing. : 


Over one thousand rooms. 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF JAMES WOODS 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
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July at the Expositions 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
San Francisco 
July will see 133 conventions, among them being: 
Congress of Authors and Journalists, June 29th to 
July 2, inclusive. 


National Sales Managers’ Association, July 


2 


“) 


3 

International Conference of Women Workers, July 4 to 
7, inclusive. 

International Press Congress, July 5 to 10, inclusive. 

Grand Interfraternity Council of the United States, 

. July 6 and 7. 

National Editorial Association, July 7 to ro, inclusive. 

International Congress of Viticulture, July 12 and 13. 

Motion Picture Exhibitors’ League, July 12 to 16, in- 
clusive. 

American Asiatic Association, July 19 and 20. 


22 


American Historical Association, July 20 to 23, inclu- 


sive. 


The conventions include a number of Greek Letter 
fraternities and family gatherings. A number of special 
days have been set aside in connection with the con- 
ventions. July will see many swimming and water polo 
championships, as well as tennis, baseball and matinee 
races. Among the special days are Wine Day, July 14, 
Liberty Bell Day, July 17, and Billy Sunday Day, 
July 29. 

Among the principal musical events are the recitals 
by the Apollo Musical Club of Chicago, 250 voices, and 
the Ogden Tabernacle Choir, 300 voices; the compe- 
titions of the International Eisteddfod; recitals on the 
organ by visiting celebrities; La Loie Fuller’s dances 
with orchestra; concerts by massed bands. 


£ A 


Panama-California Exposition 
San Diego 


The Independence Day program covers Saturday, 
Sunday and Monday, July 3, 4, 5. Saturday several 
large delegations to Pacific Coast conventions will 
arrive, also the midshipmen on warships from Annapolis; 
Sunday the religious and educational forces of southern 
California will join in a demonstration of desire for 
peace at home and abroad; Monday the Exposition will 
be in the hands of the military and naval forces, in a 
parade and sham battle entitled “The Defense of 
San Diego.” 


The largest single delegation to visit San Diego during 


July will be the Loyal Order of Moose, in session for a 
week beginning July 17. The Columbia Park Boys’ 
Club will be given a big reception on July 26. A large 
delegation of New England Elks will visit San Diego in 
July. The Ogden Tabernacle Choir will give a series 
of open-air concerts with the organ. The outstanding 
feature of the Exposition summer school, which begins 
on July sth for six weeks, will be the department in 
personal charge of Madame Maria Montessori. 











race track, the aviation field, the drill grounds 
and the amusement concessions. 

A feature never before equaled, because 
until now undeveloped, is the illumination, a 
triumph in the application of electricity and a 
forecast of its future. 

The Joy Zone is a composite of the best edu- 
cational and amusement concessions of all 
former expositions, to which have been added 
new ideas and new thrills. Here, too, is re- 
| flected the gay life of San Francisco. 


The City of Saint Francis 


| of what man can accomplish in the building of 
| acity. The entire business section and a great 
part of the residence section has been beauti- 
fully and strongly rebuilt at a total cost of just 
about what it has taken to dig the Panama 
Canal—$37 5,000,000. 
San Francisco is not an orderly collection of 
assorted buildings; its spirit is a heritage from 
the golden days of forty-nine. Romance and 


| San Francisco is itself a wonderful exposition 


| adventure lurk in the wind that tunes the rig- 
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ging of the ships on the wide bay. 

Chinatown, as mysterious and inscrutably 
indifferent as ever; its great Oriental bazaars; 
the Italian restaurants on the slopes of Tele- 
graph Hill; Golden Gate Park with its museum, ’ 
its lakes, hills and jungles of flowering shrubs; 
Sutro Heights, Sutro Baths, the Cliff House 
overlooking the Golden Gate and the Seal 
Rocks; the Presidio forests and fortifications, 
and Fisherman’s Wharf delight every visitor. 
But he should see more of San Francisco. He 
should motor on the Ocean Shore boulevard, 
down the Peninsula, thrcugh San Mateo, Hills- 
borough and Burlingame, if he wants to see 
the Italian villas and Spanish palaces of the 
“four hundred”’ in a setting totally unlike San 
Francisco’s. He should take to the water, 
go on sternwheelers through the Netherlands 
of America, with its quaint dykes and wind- 
mills, to Stockton or Sacramento. He should 
see Alcatraz and Goat islands lying close at 
hand in the bay. 

From its beginning San Francisco has been 
a cosmopolitan city of robust enjoyment. Its 
numerous cafés, its cabarets and its hotels have 
never lacked patronage. Excepting only New 
York, it can accommodate more guests than 
any other city in the country. The names of 
the St. Francis, the Palace and the Fairmont 
are known to every traveler. And the Plaza, 
the Turpin and others offer a pleasing combina- 
tion of quiet comfort and moderate rates. The 
life in San Francisco’s hotels and cafés this year 
will be worth coming far to see and hear. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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San Francisco’s Newest Hotel 


Hotel Plaza 


Facing the PLAZA of UNION SQUARE 
400 Rooms. American and European Plan 


The Hotel Plaza is in the center of the 
city’s shopping and theatre district. The 
hotel is convenient to mainline cars to 
all depots and docks—eight minutes’ ride 
to the Exposition by car passing the door. 


RATES REASONABLE 


Managing Proprietor, JOHN G. BARKER 











Phone Sutter 960 


HOTEL TURPIN 


IN THE HEART OF THE CITY 


Rates $1.50 per day up 


European Plan 


Free auto-bus meets trains 
and steamers 


17 Powell Street San Francisco, Cal. 


at Market 











aie! San Jose, Cal. 
Opposite Saint James Park 


cA beautiful home-like hotel that appeals to the 
tourist as well as to the commercial trade. 


RATES REASONABLE 
WM. WATSON, Lessee and Manager 




















Typical of California 


Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Made Famous by its Sensible Rates and 
Efficient Service 


THE SAME RATES 


During Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition Will Continue Its Fame 


Per Person, per Day, with Bath 


100 Rooms 150 Rooms 150 Roorrs 
$2.50 $3.00 $3.50 
100 Rooms 100 Rooms 100 Rooms 
$4.00 $5.00 $6.00 


Suites $7.00 and Upwards 





The Fairmont 


San Francisco’s Most Exclusive Hotel, under 
same Management 
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U.S. — Hotel 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


An absolutely fire-proof, architecturally beautiful, 
thoroughly up-to-the-minute, centrally loc: ated 
——- Opposite the Plaza Park. Best of service. 
Large, airy, finely-appointed rooms. Separate 
Turk ish baths and salt w ater plunges for men 
and women. Excellent cuisine. 
Tariff: $1.50 per day and up 
No increase during Exposition Year 
Send for Bookle J. H. HOLMES, 


about San Dieg General Manager 


or information 


» Exposition 








ia 














PANAMA CANAL ROUTE 


SAN FRANCISCO 


VIA LOS ANGELES TO 


NEW YORK 


DELIGHTFUL 17-DAY CRUISES 


LARGE AMERICAN 
TRANS-ATLANTIC LINERS 





“FINLAND” “KROONLAND"” 
22.000 TONS DISPLACEMENT 
From SAN FRANCISCO From NEW YORK 
JULY 10 JULY 31 JULY7 JULY 31 
AUG. 25 SEP. 15 AUG.21 SEP. 15 
FIRST CABIN $125 AND UP 
INTERMEDIATE 60 “ 
MEALS AND BERTH INCLUDED 


ALSO SPECIAL CIRCULAR TICKETS 
ONE WAY, ALL WATER—THE OTHER WAY, RAIL 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


319 GEARY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
9 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


OR STEAMSHIP AND RAILROAD AGENTS 
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The Panama-California Exposition 
at San Diego 


Likewise commemorating the completion of 
the Panama Canal, this exposition opened at 
San Diego December 31, 1914, and will close 
January 1, 1916. It specially emphasizes the 
closer union of the Latin-American states with 
the Republic of the North through the new 
waterway. 

To miss this exposition would mean a dis- 
tinct loss to those who are coming to see the 
offerings of the Pacific Coast country, for it 
leaves an impression of restful beauty that 
lingers in the memory like the phantom con- 
ceits of fairyland. 

Here also is obtained a comprehensive pano- 
rama of the Great Southwest’s resources, 
developed and undeveloped. Outdoor exhibits 
are a distinctive feature. The exposition’s 
grounds are a vast botanical garden of flowers, 
shrubs and trees unrivaled in the number and 
size of specimens and varieties. 

The Panama-California Exposition is 
reached over the Santa Fe from Los Angeles. 
On round-trip tickets from eastern points no 
extra charge is made for the journey of 120 
miles from Los Angeles to San Diego and the 
exposition. 


The Southern Exposition City 


The exposition, of course, is San Diego’s over- 
whelming attraction, but there are a good 
many other things to do and see. Tia Juana is 
just across the Mexican line; there are excur- 
sions to the Coronado islands, trips to Ramo- 
na’s Home in the old Spanish San Diego, little 
journeys to Otay and Sweetwater dams, to 
Grossmont, El Cajon and Escondido, the 
hidden valley. Madame Tingley’s Theosoph- 
ical Institute and the heavy coast defense 
batteries of Fort Rosecrans add interest to the 
beauties of Point Loma. Coronado Beach 
forms the bulwark between the blue sea and 
San Diego’s wide bay. 

The U. S. Grant, San Diego’s two million 
dollar hotel, built by U. S. Grant, Jr., is the 
focal point of the exposition’s official life. 
Situated in the heart of the city, facing the 
Plaza with its tropical palms and its illumi- 
nated fountain, it entertains every guest of 
note, every delegation from afar, and its large 
luxurious lobby is the common meeting ground 
of visitors from the four corners of the earth. 
San Diego has ample hotel accommodations for 
all comers and a variety of rates to fit any 
traveler’s financial budget. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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CALIFORNIA 


AND PACIFIC COAST 


Nature’s Exposition 


cAND ALL-THE-YEAR VACATION GROUND 
ON YOUR VISIT—SEE IT ALL 


Yosemite National Park 

Mariposa Big Tree Grove 

Shasta Resorts 

Del Monte and Monterey Bay Points 

Paso Robles, Santa Barbara and 
Coast Country 

Los Angeles and its Beaches 

Pasadena, Riverside, Redlands and 
San Bernardino 

Byron, Paraiso and Gilroy Hot Springs 


San Joaquin and Santa Clara Valleys 
I.ake County Resorts and Springs 

Lake Tahoe Region 

Klamath and Crater Lakes 

Kings and Kern River Canyons 

Santa Cruz, Mountains and Big Trees 
San Francisco, Oakland and Bay Region 
Sacramento Valley 

Rogue, Umpqua and Willamette Valleys 
Portland, Tacoma and Seattle 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


THE EXPOSITION LINE—FIRST IN SAFETY 





¢ 











NIA HOT T ] C 
oven AulareCounty 
. i 4 ‘ Sp Reached by S. P. Trains to Ducor, 
PF Sa a thence auto-stage. Best medicinal waters 
ad 7h ,. in the State. Elevation 3200 feet. Hotel 
Aye Del Venada; good service. Write for des- 


cae, 
==> iptive booklet and analysis of waters. 

i _ —_ 4 crip’ a’ 
TMs OS: L. S. WINGROVE, Mgr., Hot Springs, Cal. 


INCORPORATEO 





WRITE BEFORE COMING WEST 


Our ex save you time and money by investigating and giving 
you specific information on any proposition in California. ye 

Unbiased reports on land values, business conditions, opportunities, 
chances of employment, etc. ia 

Send 50c for valuable booklet ““THE TRUTH ABOUT 
CALIFORNIA” and answers to your questions. 


The HUMPHRY BUREAU. Home Office, 427 Story Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 














Here Are Listed Some of the San Diego Hotels That Merit the 


Patronage of Sunset Magazine Readers 








HOTEL POLHEMUS — San Diego, Cal. 


New Concrete Building. 100 rooms. All modern conveniences. 
In the heart of the business, shopping and pleasure district. 
Rates $1.00 to $2.00 per day. 





HOTEL JEWETT &h° si 886 
Central location—refinement—comfort. Best beds in San Diego. 


Ventilating doors. Write for Exposition Information, Accom- 
modations assured those who write us. J. R. Latta, Mgr. 





NEW SOUTHERN HOTEL “32: te: bees 
: But the Best” 
Situated in the business center of San Diego, 6th and B Sts. Com- 
plete to smallest detail. Not one dark or inside room. Rates $1.00 up. 
Special terms to family parties. 10 minute car to Exposition. When 
may we expect you? J. M. Anderson, Owner and Manager. 











LIVE WITH US IN COMFORT 


a 
HOr EL First and F Sts., San Diego 
- NEW TWO PERSONS 
, — MODERN DOUBLE 
FIREPROOF $1.00 UP 








LANIER HOTEL SkN?ste66 
New, Cozy and Livable. Phones and hot and cold running water 


ineachroom. Private baths, Reasonable rates. S,M.CLARKE, 
Manager. 





L 


SAN DIEGO 


HOTEL SANDFORD 


The “Hotel with a Personality.” Beautiful, 
new. 150 rooms from $1.00 to $4.00 per day. 
Phone and hot and cold water in every room. 
Perfect service. On main car line to Exposition. 


Our big gray Autobus meets all trains and boats. 





BARBARA WORTH HOTEL 2Atieornia 


On the Quiet side of the Plaza—New second floor lobby and office 
overlooking Plaza park, electric fountain and Grant Hotel. Rates 
single 75c to $1.50, double $1.00 to $2.50. Suites $1.50to $6.00. 


All conveniences. Elevator. Free bus. 





HOTEL,REX San Diego 


New Fireproof Building—6th and C Streets. Centrally Located— 
Near Cafes and Cafeterias. Hot and cold water in each room— 
Private Baths. Street cars to all parts of city one block from hotel. 
75c, $1.00, $1.50—Special weekly rates. 





NEW PALACE HOTEL 


Cor. 5th and Elm Streets SAN DIEGO 


Exclusive Family Hotel. American or European plan. Rooms $1.00 
secs ily Fasken W. A. pee ig eg George L. Mayne, Mgr. 
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Hotel 
Del Monte 


ON MONTEREY BAY—125 MILES SOUTH 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Located in California's ideal locality for health 
and pleasure. Something new eac ay for 
your delight. 


An all-the-year-round resori—every day a per- 
fect day. 


Within five minutes walk from Hotel Del 
Monte is the Finest Golf Course in America. 


Within twenty minutes trolley ride from Pacific 
Grove Hotel, under same management. 


Guests of either hotel accorded equal privileges. 


For rates, reservations and literature, address 


H. R. WARNER, Manager 
Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte, California 


Eighteen Holes—Solid Turf Fairways—Blue-Grass 
reens—Professional Instructors 


Golf Clubs for Hire 


Putting 


EAA EE RR a a Ee a eee 
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Along the Padres’ Trail 

The ancient Camino Real, the King’s High- 
way along which the padres traveled from San 
Francisco to San Diego, follows the shore of 
San Francisco Bay along the slope of the Coast 
Range to San Jose, the capital of the Santa 
Clara Valley which, in turn, is a new edition 
of the acreage that produced the first apple. 

On Mt. Hamilton, reached over a marvelous 
auto road up the rim of the valley, is the 
Lick Observatory. Los Gatos, an orchard 
city of rare charm, climbs the foothills of the 
Santa Cruz range. Palo Alto, seat of Le- 
land Stanford University, peers out over the 
lower end of San Francisco Bay. From San 
Jose a branch of the Southern Pacific’s Coast 
Line climbs across the Santa Cruz mountains, 
runs through groves of gigantic redwood to the 
sunny beach town of Santa Cruz. 


Monterey and Del Monte 


Monterey can be reached via the main line 
of the Southern Pacific running between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, changing at Del 
Monte Junction, or via Santa Cruz. Artists 
love quaint Monterey, with the thundering surf 
among the bold rocks, love the ghostlike cy- 
presses, the riot of color spread along the 
famous seventeen-mile drive on Monterey 
peninsula. Del Monte’s grounds and walks 


| and golf links are as well known as the terraces 
| of Monaco; while Pacific Grove is one of the 
| most charming seaside resorts in California. 


Los Angeles and Its Neighbors 


Los Angeles is a city of half a million. It 
has a climate equably mild enough to make of 
the city both a winter and a summer resort. 
It is the center of perhaps the most perfect 
system of permanent motor highways in the 
country, and the focal point of the greatest 
interurban electric railway system in the coun- 
try. The Trolley Trips of the Pacific Electric 
railway provide interesting, varied and com- 


| fortable sightseeing at a minimum expense, 


with a different trip every day in the week. 
Pasadena, nine miles north of Los Angeles, 
has more millionaires per thousand population 
than any other city of equal or larger size in 
the world. Next to its homes, Pasadena’s chief 


| charm lies in the astounding variety and pro- 


fusion of its trees, shrubs and flowers. To the 
north of Pasadena the famous Mt. Lowe elec- 
tric line whirls the traveler above the clouds, 


| from oranges to snow in an hour. 


Santa Barbara, 120 miles north of Los An- 
geles, is a fascinating old community, with the 
mellow flavor of the old Spanish days still lin- 


| gering in its atmosphere. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Write for our beautifully | 
illustrated booklet “Trolley | 
Trips Through Wonderland” | 
an interesting story of “South- ' 
land” tours. It is FREE for 
the asking, and teems with in- 
formation about all the points 
of greatest interest on The 
World’s Greatest Electric 
Transportation System. 1000 
miles of Standard Railway 
through “The land of heart’s 
desire.” | 
D. W. PONTIUS | 
Traffic Manager | 








PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


LOS ANGFLES - CALIFORNIA 
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THE TRIP or «LIFETIME 
“THETRIPor ADAY. 



























Rainier Pational Park 


SIDE-TRIP FROM SEATTLE OR TACOMA 


For literature apply GEO. W. HIBBARD, G. P. A., 
C. M. & ST. P. RY., SEATTLE 











































HOTEL 
Washington Annex 


A thoroughly modern, absolutely fireproof 
hotel with a cheerful atmosphere and an 
attentive personal service. 


Excellent location—Second Avenue and 
Stewart Street—just a step from the shop- 
ping center. 

Handsomely furnished suites for families 
and traveling parties, at reasonable rates. 


J. H. DAVIS, 


Proprietor. 














Riverside and the Orange Belt 


At Riverside California’s orange industry 
was born a generation ago. It is surrounded by 
a dark green sea of citrus orchards, permeated 
by the sweet odor of the honeymoon blossoms. 

The finest example of beauty and senti- 
ment combined with comfort and warm 


| hospitality is the Glenwood Mission Inn, 





one of the most notable instances of Mission 
architecture in California. The Master of 
the Inn aims to maintain within the walls 
of the Glenwood the same spirit of warm 
yet dignified hospitality that endeared the 
chain of the Californian missions to the 
traveler in the early days. As before a crack- 
ling log in the fireplace, so men and women 
relax in the warm glow of the Inn’s personal 
hospitality. Physically and spiritually, Glen- 
wood Inn is the refined embodiment of the 
Mission days in California. In the patio of 
Glenwood Mission Inn can be seen the two 
original Washington navel trees, parents of all 
the navel orange trees in California. 

The orange belt communities on the famous 
Foothill Boulevard from Riverside to Los An- 
geles are well worth a visit by trolley or motor. 
Motorists will enjoy the entire journey from 
Riverside to San Diego on perfect roads along 
the foot of the Sierra Madre to Los Angeles 
and south through Orange county; thence past 
the chain of ancient missions to the southern 
exposition city. 


The Southern Routes 


Going east or coming west, no exposition 
visitor should fail to arrange for a pilgrimage 
to the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, reached 
from Williams on the main line of the Santa 
Fe. The Grand Canyon has no parallel any- 
where on earth. It is a sermon, a prayer in 
stone, a deep-toned chant of Judgment Day. 

The southernmost exposition route of the 
Southern Pacific from New Orleans via El 
Paso touches Tucson, Arizona, a city that 
looks young and modern, although it is one of 
the oldest settlements in America, with its 
Mission San Xavier del Bac, founded in 1687. 

From Globe, a trip by automobile stage 
may be made to the famous Roosevelt Dam 
and Phoenix, the capital of the Salt River 
valley, irrigated from the water supply stored 
behind the dam. 


The Great California Trio 


The Yosemite Valley is reached over either 
the Southern Pacific or the Santa Fe, connect- 
ing at Merced with the Yosemite Valley rail- 
road which runs to the park boundary, whence 

(Continued on page 20) 
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ON LAKE TAHOE 


The World-Famous Sierra Mountain Lake 
TAHOE TAVERN a beautiful, 


9 restful, com- 
fortable hotel on California’s wonderful mile-high 


mountain lake. Q@Reached by Lake Tahoe 
Railway @& Transportation Company line from 
Truckee, or by automobile over wonderful 
mountain highway rich in scenic beauty. @ De- 
lightful driveway bordering the lake—one of the 
real automobile tours of the country. @ No pret- 
tier, more inviting, more restful spot in all 
California for an outing. Exposition visitors 
who want a real taste of California motoring, 
boating, bathing, hunting, fishing, mountain 
climbing must visit this unrivaled lake and resort. 


For illustrated literature and information address 


C.T. BLISS, Vice-President and General Manager 


lake Tahoe Railway & Transportation Company 
Tahoe, California 























MEDFORD, OREGON 


506 CHRONICLE BLDG. 


BYRON, CALIFORNIA 


Intensive Farming Agency 
Charles E. Wolcott 
SAN FRANCISCO 





















TOURIST BOOK FREE’ 


All exposition visitors should have a 
copy of ‘The Beauties of the State of 
Ww ashington’’ (112 pages) which shows 
in many colors the unrivalled scenic 
attractions. All travelers should 


Stop in WASHINGTON 
on the way to and from the expo- 
sitions. 

Washington offers the traveler 
snow-capped mountains, prime- 
val forests, national parks, and 
inland seas and lakes dotted 

with many splendid resorts, 

and splendid scenic highways 
for the autoist. Write 

I. M. HOWELL, Secretary of State 

Dept. J. Olympia, Wash. 

For Free Copy 














YOSEMITE 


NATIONAL PARK 


The Best Part of the Sight-Seeing Trip 


Those fortunate visitors to the Pacific Coast country 
who have had the foresight to include a side-trip to the 
greatest of American National Playgrounds, find that of 
all the things seen this Gem of National Parks looms in 
the memory as the most profoundly impressive and 
most satisfying for scenic splendor. 

In planning your trip to California and the Pacific Coast 
insist upon making your itinerary include Yosemite 
National Park. 

The trip may be made in comfort. In the heart of the 
park is Sentinel Hotel, a modern Inn. At the end of the 
railroad is Hotel Del Portal, a splendid hotel. 

For complete information in regard to railroad rates, 
accommodations, etc., write 


Yosemite Valley Railroad Company 


MERCED, CALIFORNIA 
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SOL DUC 


HOT SPRINGS 


Che Health and Pleasure Seekers’ Mecca 
In America’s Ideal Summer Playground 


The largest—best equipped — most 
modern and most picturesque Resort 
and Sanatorium in the entire North- 
west. 


Be sure to visit SOL DUC when see- 
ing the Pacific Coast this summer. 


There is nothing else just like it on 
the Continent and it has won the 
unstinted praise of the many thousands 
who have enjoyed its warm hospital- 
ity and fascinating surroundings. 


The trip from Seattle by steamer and 
automobile is beautiful beyond de- 
scription. 


The SOL DUC MINERAL WATERS 
are second to noneinthe world. The 
perfectly equipped Sanatorium is 
appropriately called THE CARLS- 
BAD OF AMERICA. 


Write today for beautifully illustrated 
booklets, rates and full information. 
When you have read the full descrip- 
tion of this wonderful Resort, INTHE 
HEART OF THE RUGGED 
OLYMPIC MOUNTAINS, and have 
seen the entrancing photographs, you 
will surely spend your vacation this 
summer at SOL DUC. Under 
management of Edward Burke, former 
assistant manager, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. 
Address 


SOL DUC HOT SPRINGS CO. 


Michael Earles, President 


Sol Duc, Clallam County, Washington 
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motor stages continue to the floor of the valley, 
passing in review the great waterfalls and 
polished cliffs on the way. It is unnecessary 
here to describe the Yosemite; but to see the 
expositions without visiting Yosemite would be 
a dark sin of omission. 

Lake Tahoe lies on the broad back of the 
Sierra Nevada and is reached by a narrow- 
gauge railroad connecting at Truckee with the 
main line of the Southern Pacific between 
Ogden and San Francisco. It is a mountain 
lake thirty miles long, rimmed by forested 
slopes that climb far above the snow line. Its 
water is so singularly clear that objects eighty 
feet beneath the surface may be discerned 
plainly with the unaided eye, and the ever- 
changing play of colors in this crystal fluid has 


| no counterpart even in the famed Italian lakes. 


Mount Shasta’s white cone looms up on the 
northern horizon hours before the train reaches 
its base; and it remains in view until the Oregon 
line is crossed. Mount Lassen, the only active 
volcano in the United States, is in plain view 
from the train before Shasta is approached. 


Portland, the Rose City 


Portland produces more perfect roses in any 


| year than any other city in the world. It is 


confidently asserted that the number of blos- 


; soms maturing on the Portland bushes annually 


exceeds a hundred millions, and anyone who 
has seen the profusion of blossoms can readily 
believe the assertion. 

The city is surrounded by a circle of snowy 
peaks, including Mount Hood, Mount Adams 
and Mount St. Helen. Its splendid automobile 
highways, its fine park system and the magnifi- 
cent scenery surrounding it on all sides make a 
stopover worth while. 


Along Puget Sound 


On Puget Sound salt water almost laps the 


| foot of the highest mountain in the United 


| States. 


| trolley is legion. 


The base of the Rockies rises from a 
vast plain itself 5000 to 7o0o feet high; the 
white and lilac bulk of Mount Rainier rises from 
sea-level to a height of nearly three miles. 
This combination of salt water and snow 
mountains in parallel chains makes of the 
Puget Sound region a summer playground par 
excellence. The number of excursions out of 
Seattle and Tacoma by auto, train, boat or 
And Mt. Rainier National 


| Park lies at the very door of the Puget Sound 


| cities. 


Write Sunset Service Bureau for further information 


For the motor boat enthusiast the 
Puget Sound country with the Inside Passage 


| is a paradise that requires the vacations of a 


lifetime for its thorough exploration. 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Sometimes ealled Mt. Rainier, is 
only 4 hours by motor or train 
from Tacoma. It is 14,444 feet 
high, the loftiest peak in the 
United States. Delightful inns and 
hotels are in the foothilis. 







A busy manufacturing and industrial city, 
has probably the most attractive residen- 
tial section of the entire Pacific Coast. 
Nearly every home in the city boasts a 
lawn that is green all the year round, and 
in the summer teems with countless roses 
of wonderful beauty. 

Every variety of rose known flowers and 
blooms in the mild climate of Puget 
Sound, never hot in summer, and never 
cold in the winter. 

To the man or woman with sufficient 
means to live where conditions are most 
ideal for contentment, Tacoma offers 
with its wonderful motor roads, drives, 
and parks the most alluring prospect for 
sane enjoyment and pleasure that can be 
embodied in the place you want to call 
your home. 

Investments in plenty are offered that 
afford ample return and security to the 
investor. 





Send us a 2 cent stamp and we will promptly mail 
you four Poster Stamp views, in color, of Tacoma 
and vicinity, free of charge and -—on together 
with any other data request DRESS, CLIMB 
MT. TACOMA, 408 EQUITABLE BLDG, TACOMA, WASH. 








MOUNT TACOMA 
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Eternally snow-elad and visible for 
~ a hundred miles, The center of a 
tremendous National Park, one of 
the greatest scenic attractions of 
the continent, it offers a delightfal 
two or three day trip. 
















AUTO RACES 


JULY 4TH 


Many of the greatest race drivers in the world 
will meet on Tacoma’s famous Speedway, July 
4 and 5, for the annual Golden Potlatch and 
other Northwestern classics, including such stars 
as Bob Burman, Eddie Pullen, Ruckstall, Earl 
Cooper, Dave Lewis, Oldfield, Resta and many 
others. 

With its new covering of wood flooring it will be 
— the fastest automobile race track in the 
wor 
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Take the Cool Scenic Northern Route 
to the Expositions 
Stop Over At Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma 


DON’T MISS ALASKA 
The Alaska trip from Seattle through the wonderfully beau- 
tiful inside passage is a continuous panorama of inspiring 
grandeur and the most fascinating sight-seeing steamer 
voyage in all the world. 


Beauties and Wonders of the Puget Sound Country 
Can all be enjoyed on splendid steamers from Seattle and 
Tacoma as well as by auto over hundreds of miles of mag- 
nificent boulevards. 


The Olympic Peninsula 
is the most alluring section of the State. Nowhere will you 


find a more delightful vacation spot than Lake Crescent in 
the heart of the Olympics, on the shores of which is the ideal 





Lake Crescent Tavern, just completed at this writing. In 
this Tavern the owners have achieved the pinnacle in the 
form of a scenic lodge and exclusi sive club-like summer resi- | 
dence in the midst of the Oly mpic’s woodland mysteries. | 
Fourteen miles from the Lake is the far famed Sol Duc 
Springs with its magnificent $500,000 Hotel. 


Explore Mt. Rainier National Park 
a scenic wonderland with Mt. Rairiier, 15,000 feet high, 
practically in Seattle and Tacoma’s front yards. 
There are many other attractions in this Summer play- 
ground of America which you will thoroughly enjoy seeing. 
When planning your Pacific Coast trip include ample time 
to see Alaska and the Puget Sound Country. Better write 
to me now. I can tell you what to see and how to see it to 
best advantage. 
My services are free to SUNSET readers. 
postage. 


W. F. COLEMAN 


Northwestern Manager 


SUNSET, The Pacific Monthly, 218 Globe Block, Seattle, Wn. 


Enclose roc for 











eAn Indescribably Beautiful Vacation Resort in the 
Scenic Northwest 


LAKE CRESCENT TAVERN 











rn Veranda 


On the shores of picturesque Lake Crescent. A brand new 

complete health and piece resort makes its initial bow to the 
ublic. Fringed on all sides by the majestic Olympic Mountains, 
ature’s virgin scenic vacation wonderland. 

No expense has been 5 to make Lake Crescent Tavern 

breathe an atmosphere of good cheer and solid comfort. 

Be sure to include Lake Crescent Tavern in your sightseeing 

Pacific Coast tour. 

We have just issued a handsome booklet profusely illustrated | 

with photographs of the grounds, buildings, etc. Send for your 


copy now—tmailed free to any address. 


LAKE CRESCENT TAVERN, A. |. Singer, Pres., Piedmont, Washington 


View from Lake Crescent Tave 
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The Alaska Trip 

Seattle is the gateway to Alaska. Through 
the landlocked waters of the Inside Passage, 
the most beautiful salt-water highway in all 
the world, luxurious liners speed to the north 
along the face of towering cliffs, past the mouth 
of fjords wilder, grander than Norway’s scen- 
ery, to the ponderous ice cliffs, the totem poles 
and the midnight sun of the northern latitudes. 

The present summer is the time to see 
Alaska, to sniff the tang of the picturesque old 
life before the railroad comes, Considering the 
distance, the accommodations and service, the 
round-trip to southeastern Alaska is the most 
reasonable of all noteworthy sea journeys. 


Vancouver and Victoria 

From Seattle commodious and fast passen- 
ger vessels ply to Vancouver via Victoria, the 
Britishest city in America. Few salt-water 
rides offer an equally charming, constantly 
changing panorama of white peaks, green 
islands and narrow defiles. Those with spare 
time cannot employ it more profitably than 
in a motor car exploration of the glaciers, 
forests and salmon streams on Vancouver 
Island. 

Spokane and the Inland Empire 

Stop-overs can also be had for a break in 
the transcontinental journey at Spokane, capi- 
tal of the Inland Empire, between the Rockies 
and the Cascades, an important railroad 
center and one of the most beautiful cities in 
the Pacific Northwest. The crisp, cool air of 
Spokane, its network of fine roads, electric and 
steam lines make a sojourn pleasant and 
attractive. 


The National Parks of the Northwest 

The Pacific Northwest, on both sides of 
the line, is the region of national parks. Yel- 
lowstone National Park, supplied with every 
facility for comfortable sightseeing, is reached 
by a short branch of the Northern Pacific’s 
main line at Livingston or via the Oregon Short 
Line either from Salt Lake City and Ogden or 
from Butte. Both east and west entrances to 
Glacier National Park are on the main line of 
the Great Northern. 


The Canadian Rockies 


In addition to the national park routes, 
those coming to the expositions or returning 
via Puget Sound have open to them two steel 
highways through the Canadian Rockies of 
Alberta and British Columbia. With the 
exception of the Dolomites in Austria, there 
is no portion of the Aips which can compare 
with the Canadian Rockies in ruggedness 
and fantastic carving of the Jagged spa 





Write Sunset Service Burcu for further latormation 
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The War and the United States of America 


INCE the sinking of the Lusitania the 
S United States has been drifting in the 

outer swirls of the European mael- 
strom. A slight shifting of the rudder one 
way or the other may carry the ship of 
state into the vortex or into calm waters. 

Which way shall the pilot shift the helm? 

Of all times, this is the moment for calm 
reflection, for sober-minded consideration 
of causes and consequences. Much de- 
pends upon the shift of the helm. Every 
part of the country, West, East and South, 
is vitally affected by the pilot’s action. 
Neither passion, self-interest, prejudice nor 
blood ties with the Old World must affect 
the decision. 

SuNSET has endeavored to maintain a 
strict impartiality. It has not sat in judg- 
ment upon the motives and actions of the 
belligerents. It has avoided critical analysis 
of events that it might give no hint of bias. 
But this policy necessitates the omission of 
much interesting comment on events of 
great importance. Therefore, in future 
issues, instead of editorial interpretation of 
these events, two writers, both of them 
Americans and writing as American ob- 
servers, although one sympathizes with the 


cause of the Allies and the other with the 
Teutonic cause, will present monthly sum- 
maries of the important events of the world 
war in their bearing upon American inter- 
ests. Readers are requested to analyze 
carefully, calmly, the views presented and 
to remember that, no matter what their 
inclinations, these articles rest upon the 
principle that the United States has the 
first and greatest call upon the loyalty of 
us all. 





War and the Expositions 


INCE February the average attendance 

S at San Diego’s exposition has been 
steadily increasing until in May it 
reached almost 6,000 daily, the month’s 
balance sheet showing a profit of more than 
$15,000, even though the weather of the 
first half of the month was abnormally wet. 
In San Francisco the daily average at- 
tendance so far has slightly exceeded 55,000. 
By the middle of May the total attendance 
passed the five-million mark. The attend- 
ance figures for the first two months broke 
the record of all previous expositions, 


Chicago and St. Louis included. The third 
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month, from April 20 to May 20, corre- 
sponded to the beginning of the midsummer 
period at the Chicago and St. Louis expo- 
sitions. In addition the third month was ex- 
traordinarily rainy, thus causing San Fran- 
cisco to fall behind its two rivals. 

The experience of the past few months has 
proved that both expositions, the European 
war notwithstanding, will be financial suc- 
cesses. If the United States, however, 
should actively participate in the European 
war, the gates of both fairs would not remain 
open very long. 


Shirtsleeve Oratory 


HE shirtsleeve is the emblem of homely 

comfort, the symbol of that stage of 

civilization in which “Ma” is a title 
of honor and the proper distribution of labor 
in the washing and drying of dishes an ever 
recrudescent problem. In its place, in the 
bosom of the family, behind the lowered cur- 
tain of the home, the shirtsleeve is an insti- 
tution as sacred as the Constitution, as 
respectable as the framed marriage license, 
as comfortably beautiful as a wrapper or an 
old shoe. 

But the sacrosanct shirtsleeve loses these 
attributes of homely virtue and becomes the 
badge of the plain boor when it is proudly 
exhibited in public, lifted impressively by 
the orator upon formal occasions. 

A commission of representative Chinese 
gentlemen recently landed on the Pacific 
Coast. They 


dedication of the Turkish pavilion on the 
exposition grounds, to speak jocularly of 
the “Terrible Turk,” of the “Sick Man of 
Europe” and to deplore the fact that 
Jerusalem was ‘“‘still in the hands of the 
heathen.” Whereupon the commissioner 
representing Turkey gently reminded his 
hearers that the bayonets of the Ottoman 
Empire were needed to preserve the peace, 
to prevent bloodshed among the warring 
Christian sects even in the sacred precincts 
of the Holy Sepulchre. 

And an official representative of the 
United States Government, at a luncheon 
given by a society organized to promote 
peace and good will between America and 
Japan, felt impelled in the presence of the 
Japanese exposition commissioners to con- 
tradict Dr. David Starr Jordan, to urge the 
necessity of a greater army and navy, to 
declare that a friend of his high in official 
circles considered war with Japan inevitable! 

Verily, a censor with unusual deleting 
facilities is urgently needed at the exposi- 
tion city’s banquet table. 


Hanging by the Neck 


MAN cannot be reformed by dang- 
ling him from the end of a rope until 
he is dead. That fact is self-evident. 
The justification of capital punishment, 
therefore, must be based upon the plea that 
“frightfulness,” the prospect of being caught, 
convicted and hanged, restrains men from 
committing 





were entertained 
at many dinners 
and _ luncheons. 
During one ban- 
quet the honor- 
ed guests were 
reminded by an 
official orator 
that a few years 
ago it was the 
favorite pastime 
of adolescence to 
heave bricks at 
“Chinamen.”’ 
Not to be out- 
done in shirt- 
sleeve oratory, 
an official repre- 





murder. 

If revenge, 
not reform, is 
the aim of ow 
penal institu- 
tions, it is a 
mistake to ad- 
mit sunlight into 
them, to abolish 
the whipping- 
post, the lash, 
the water cure 
and the strait- 





jacket. If men 
really are re- 
strained from 


the commission 
ofcrime by cruel 





senting the state 
of California felt 
impelled, at the 


THEIR FIRST JOY RIDE 
Prize-winners in a parade at the San Diego Exposition where 
the attendance in May puta surplus of $15,000 
into the coffers of the fair 


punishment, 
then it is good 
logic and good 
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policy to erect a gibbet in the market-place, 
to make of the execution a public holiday, to 
leave the corpse swaying in the wind until 
nature takes it down. Nor should we hesi- 
tate to use the rack, the thumbscrew, to 
draw and quarter the criminal or. slowly 
break his bones on the wheel. According to 
this theory, the more frightful the punish- 
ment, the less the amount of crime. 

This theory has been disproved so often 
by the statistics of the states and nations 
which have abolished capital punishment, 
by the experience of the entire civilized 
world since the days of Nero and Alba that 
it is not worth while to repeat the argument. 
Capital punishment persists because the 
average man—and woman—has never seen a 
legalized murder;it also persists because our 
judicial system is imperfect, because eighty 
per cent of all murderers go free, because the 
rich murderer brought to trial finds it easy 
to worm his way through the elastic meshes 
of the law. The poor murderer without 
means or influence is the victim of the com- 
munity’s wrath aroused by the breakdown 
of judicial procedure in criminal cases, 
whether he be done to death legally or 
lynched by amob. Until judicial procedure 
in criminal cases is reformed, the opponents 
of capital punishment will make slow 
progress. 

In Arizona, however, the fight against 
hanging has been removed from the sphere 
of purely humane consideration; the lives of 
almost adozen condemned men have become 
a political football. Governor Hunt is 
against capital punishment; during his ad- 
ministrations no execution has taken place. 
His opponents have made of this fact a 
political weapon. They took from him the 
power of pardon and reprieve, vesting it in a 
board of pardons. They clamor for the lives 
of five ignorant Mexicans, not because they 
believe that society will benefit by their 
death, but because the quintuple hanging 
will be a political feather in their cap. 

Practical politics at its best is a rather 
sordid affair; in Arizona and Georgia it is 
tainted with the odor of death. 


Bullets and Corn in Mexico 


ENERAL Victoriano Huerta, erst- 
(. while dictator of Mexico, isnow enjoy- 
ing the emoluments of the job from 
which President Wilson chased him in a most 
attractive villanear New York. The younger 
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wifeof General Villa is bedecked with dia- 
monds like unto the tower of jewels even be- 
fore breakfast. If the books of the El Paso, 
New Orleans, New York and Los Angeles 
banks could be opened to public view, the 
reason for theetarvation of millions in Mexico 
would be revealed in the entries under the 
names of Mexican depositors. The peon 
starves that the revolutionary chief may 
fatten his bank account. 

The Administration is in an unpleasant 
position. Discarding the policy of non- 
interference, the President now intends to 
pick out the strongest leader among the 
factions and throw the weight of the United 
States behind the chosen one. Unfortu- 
nately promising presidential timber among 
the Mexican banditti is scarce. Still, the 























Portland Oregonian 
THE COLLAPSE OF WATCHFUL WAITING 


President is not confined to the present 
leaders. Any Mexican openly backed by 
the power of the United States will have 
little trouble in sweeping opposition off the 
board; armed with corn and bullets, the 
Administration’s choice should be able to 
restore superficial order in Mexico within a 
year. 

How “Barbarous Mexico”’ is longing for 
the fleshpots of good old Porfirio! 


History the Repeater 


HERE was a time when the person 
desiring to reach the Pacific Coast 
safely and comfortably traveled by 
water via the Isthmus of Panama. After the 
opening of the Canal freight immediately 
rushed through the new channel, but the 
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passenger traffic did not revive. Though 
thousands were ready to follow the ancient 
water trail to California, few came. There 
were no accommodations. Only two vessels 
offered to carry passengers, and they were 
slow freighters having room for less than 
twoscore persons. 

In May, however, the Pacific Coast had 
the satisfaction of greeting the first Atlantic 
liners, the first passenger boats to make the 
regular run between New York and San 
Francisco via the Canal, the Finland and 
the Kroonland of the International Mercan- 
tile Marine Company. With their great 
cargo capacity these vessels will not only 
help to relieve the water-freight congestion, 
but their luxurious accommodations—in- 
cluding large swimming pools—and the 
speed that enables them to make the New 
York to San Francisco trip in seventeen 
days is helping them to do justice unto the 
passenger traffic over the old historic route 
through the heart of the Spanish Main. 


Starved Teachers and Their 
Employers 


HE other day a pathetic letter reached 
the editorial office. The writer stated 
that she had by long continued self- 
denial succeeded in saving a hundred and 
fifty dollars. Could she with this amount 
realize her dream and pay the expenses of a 
trip from Virginia to the Pacific Coast 
expositions? 

She added that she was a teacher in re- 
ceipt of a monthly salary of thirty-five 
dollars. 

The pathos of this letter lies not in the 
starved, cramped life of its writer; rather, 
it lies in the blindness of a commonwealth 
which stunts its own growth and develop- 
ment by starving those men and women 
into whose hands the training of the young 
is placed. 

“Starving” is not too strong a word. 
Portland, Oregon, officially determined that 
forty dollars a month is the minimum 
amount on which a woman worker can sup- 
port herself without mental, moral or physi- 
cal deterioration. Can a Virginia teacher 
get along on less money than a Portland 
factory worker? 

The West has earned the right to point 
out the obvious educational shortcomings 
not only of the South but of a good many 




















“EUROPE IF THE KAISER WINS” 


states in the East. California, according 
to the Census, pays its teachers better sala- 
ries than any other state in the Union; 
Washington, Colorado, Oregon, Arizona 
are close to the head of the list; despite their 
sparse population they pay higher teachers’ 
salaries than parts of old, wealthy New 
England, than a good many of the fat 
Middle-Western states. New little sage- 
brush towns in Idaho barely five years old 
boast of high schools heated by electricity, 
of school districts which pay the entire cost 
of transporting every child to school, no 
matter how long the distance. And in the 
new desert towns of Arizona, New Mexico, 
Nevada and western Texas the school build- 
ing invariably is the most imposing structure 
of the settlement. 

By the same token the standard of private 
schools in the West is far above the average. 
As in the East, private schools beyond the 
Rockies must compete with the public 
schools for the members of their faculties. 
They are obliged to pay high salaries—and, 
like the public schools, they insist upon a 
high standard of ability in return for the 
high remuneration. 

The West has always recognized that the 
quality of its schools, both public and pri- 
vate, is a most important factor in attract- 
ing the highest class of citizens. Will the 
South ever learn that the starved teacher 
also indicates a starved intellectual life, 
narrow vision and a dull mentality on the 
part of the employer? 
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TAKING NO CHANCES 


Legislatures and Efficiency 


RIZONA’S three hundred thousand 
A inhabitants delegated the authority 
to transact the state’s business to 
sixty-odd members of the legislature, prac- 
tically all of them of the same political faith. 
They met and spent two months in a fac- 
tional squabble, wasted their time in efforts 
to put one another in a political hole, 
jockeyed for position at the next election. 
When the statutory limit of the session was 
reached, the state faced financial chaos. Not 
even the appropriation bills—except those 
providing the pay for the legislators—had 
been passed. 

An extra session was necessary to remedy 
the neglect. The bills which constituted 
the sole business of the session could have 
been passed in five days. But the political 
jobbery continued. It required five weeks 
to transact the business. 

Both in Oregon and California the legisla- 
tures pledged to strict economy filled the 
pockets of useless, superfluous employees 
with the state’s money. Both in Salem and 
in Sacramento the number of doorkeepers 
and sergeants-at-arms was so large that it 
was difficult to keep order in the noisy 
crowd. Nepotism flourished like mush- 
rooms after a spring rain; saintly “reform- 
ers” shamelessly put wives, daughters and 
sons upon the payroll. And one house of 
the Golden State’s Progressive legislature 
fulfilled its economy pledge by voting to 
visit the expositions at the state’s expense. 
California has some fifty different boards, 
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commissions and inspectors to supervise, 
safeguard and guide the state’s agricuitural, 
horticultural and live stock industries. 
These officials work independently of one 
another; their duties often overlap. In 
addition the College of Agriculture and the 
federal Department of Agriculture duplicate 
many lines of work carried on by state 
officials. It was proposed to reduce the 
overhead expense, eliminate duplication and 
increase the efficiency of the service by com- 
bining all these commissions under one state 
department of agriculture directed by a 
practical business farmer. Politics inter- 
fered. The consolidation was not made. 
Instead, the legislature created a new five- 
thousand-dollar office by providing for a 
poultry commissioner whose work will be a 
mere duplication of the investigations made 
by the poultry experts of the agricultural 
college. 

Nor did California’s legislature have the 
courage of its ostensible convictions. It 
passed Governor Johnson’s bill for non- 
partisan state elections in October when the 
voters will have to pass upon this bill. 

A private enterprise operated as states 
are now administered would be bankrupt 
in two years. Considering the record of last 
winter’s Western legislatures, the advocates 
of a small, one-chamber legislature in con- 
tinuous session seem to have the best of the 
argument. 


A Tale of Two City Managers 


HOENIX, the capital of Arizona, de- 

cided that it wanted the very latest 

improvement in municipal adminis- 
tration, remodeled its charter from top to 
bottom and adopted the city-manager plan 
plus the commission form of government. 
The commission was elected, the city man- 
ager was hired and the municipal millen- 
nium seemed at hand. 

Presently, however, a great din arose in 
the city hall. Planting both feet on the 
charter clauses defining his duties and 
powers, the city manager told the city com- 
missioners to mind their own business as 
specified by the charter, whereupon the city 
commissioners with loud cries of rage fell 
upon the city manager. 

The upshot of the fracas was a special 
election at which the commissioners asked 
the voters for authority to fire the manager 
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and abolish his job. Permission was given 
and Phoenix is again minus a manager. 

Tucson, the rival of Phoenix, decided 
some months ago that it, likewise, should 
have a city manager. But Tucson did not 
call a special election to remodel its charter. 
It chose a far easier road. When candidates 
for the city council started to shake hands, 
they were asked to pledge themselves to 
appoint a city manager. There was no law 
authorizing such an official, but Tucson 
reasoned that it could try out the system 
with or without a law. Supporters of the 
city-manager idea won at the polls and the 
new council at once proceeded to turn the 
technical part of the city’s administration 
over to a competent engineer. He is run- 
ning Tucson now under the city council’s 
supervision, and he is making a good job of 
it even though Tucson’s charter does not 
mention a city manager. 

The management of a corporation, be it a 
private or a public association of individuals, 
does in no wise depend upon the phraseology 
of its charter. Even the poorest charter 
can be made effective if men of integrity, 
ability and tact arechosen as administrators. 


The Antiquity of Alaska 


ONG before California was more than 
= a myth, before the West’s greatest 
river, the Columbia, was discovered, 
before there was a United States, Alaska 
had been partially explored and settled. 
If Chinese records are to be believed, the 
discovery of Alaska antedates the journeys 
of the Norsemen to Greenland and across 
the Atlantic. According to these records, 
a Chinese Buddhist priest traversed the 
Alaskan shore in 499 A. D. In 1711 the 
Cossacks of Russia were hunting sable in 
Alaska. In 1724 Peter the Great with his 
own hand wrote the instruction for the 
expedition that led to the discovery and 
exploration of Bering Sea, and in the follow- 
ing century Spanish, English and French 
navigators again and again headed for the 
Alaskan coast in a vain effort to find the 
Northwest Passage from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic. The record of these explorations 
constitutes a most important phase in the 
history of America. 
It is gratifying to learn that, coincident 
with the beginning of construction on the 
government railway, Alaska is to receive 
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THE BEAR EXPLAINS 


a practically complete library covering its 
entire history from the Middle Ages to the 
present. James Wickersham, Alaska’s ter- 
ritorial delegate in Congress, with several 
associates, has collected from the libraries 
of half a dozen European countries every 
known work on early Alaskan explorations, 
substituting photographic copies when the 
original could not be obtained. In addition 
this library has been enriched by the addi- 
tion of modern books, of magazine and 
newspaper articles until it comprises a per- 
manent record of almost every printed 
utterance on Alaska. To the future his- 
torian this collection will be fully as im- 
portant as the Bancroft collection has been 
to the students of Western American his- 
tory. 

Great material developments are im- 
pending in Alaska. It is to be hoped that, 
in the quest of individual wealth, Alaskans 
old and new will not forget the spiritual 
development that rounds out a state’s well 
balanced life. And it is to be hoped that 
Alaskans will remember the manner in 
which the older commonwealths of the 
Union have squandered their most precious 
birth rights, their school lands. Through 
an act of Congress the territory has been 
given two sections in every township for 
the support of its schools, plus one section 
in each township of the Tanana valley for 
the support of an agricultural college and a 
school of mines. Rightly administered, 
this princely gift should by and by make the 
Alaskan schools the most highly endowed 
educational institutions in the world. 

















More Water Troubles 


N epidemic of serious problems con- 
A nected with their water supplies is 
gripping the large cities of the Pacific 
Coast. Los Angeles has thirty million dol- 
lars invested in its great aqueduct and has 
not yet taken steps to derive a revenue from 
the investment; San Francisco is confronted 
with the necessity of selling more than forty 
million dollars’ worth of four and a half per 
cent bonds at par before it can begin work 
on the Hetch-Hetchy project, and there is 
no market for bonds with so low an interest 
rate. In the meantime the city, alleging 
that there is a shortage of water in outlying 
districts, threatens to ask for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver to operate the private 
water company which is refusing to make 
adequate provisions for more water in the 
affected districts. 

Water meters have become an issue in 
Portland’s municipal campaign. The man- 
agement of the municipal water department 
blames the deficiency in its revenues upon 
the sale of water service on flat rates and 
promises to reduce waste and augment the 
income if the voters will authorize a bond 
issue for the purchase and installation of 
more meters. It is difficult to understand 
why anyone should oppose a meter service 
in this day and age when the flat rate for 
gas, electricity and water everywhere else 
has been sent to the museum for historical 
antiquities, but this opposition exists in 
Portland and the candidates for municipal 
offices have taken advantage of it. 

















Portland Oregonian 


LOOKS LIKE HE HAD STARTED SOMETHING 
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THE “ARIZONA’S” GODMOTHER 


Miss Esther Ross, of Prescott, Arizona, christened the 
new superdreadnaught in June. The latest addition 
to the American navy is as slow as its predecessors 


Seattle eight or nine years ago made use 
of its municipal water system to generate 
hydro-electric power. A timber-and-rock 
dam was thrown across the Cedar river and 
the reservoir’s water conducted through a 
municipal power plant. Last fall the city 
completed an expensive masonry dam in the 
Cedar river to increase the storage capacity 
of the reservoir and the output of the elec- 
tric plant. When the reservoir began to fill 
up, a leak developed through a gravel bed 
in the bank and this leak has been growing 
steadily, water escaping through it, flooding 
a small town. The feasibility of stopping 
the flow through the leak at reasonable cost 
is denied by the opponents of municipal 
ownership, who maintain that the millions 
invested in the new dam are wasted. 

In surveying the multitudinous water 
troubles of Western municipalities it should 
not be forgotten that private enterprise like- 
wise makes costly mistakes both of an engi- 
neering and administrative nature. But the 
expensive errors of private enterprise rarely 
receive the glare of publicity that is directed 
upon a municipal undertaking. Nor should 
it be forgotten that quite often the stock- 
holders in private enterprises pay for mis- 
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takes, whereas in municipal undertakings 
the taxpayer foots the bill. 


Happiness and Cobblestones 


HIS is the age of the Great Noise. It 
is everywhere. Even in the sylvan 
retreats of the open country, even on 
the alpine meadows of the high mountains 
the open cut-out roars and the klaxon 
shrieks. The world has grown richer, life 
has become fuller, but a great part of man’s 
happiness has been drowned in the rising 
sea of Noise. Laid on end, the nerves 
frazzled by plain noise would stretch seven 
times around the earth at the equator; the 
temper explosions caused by noise would 
hurl the biggest shells used in the war half 
way across the Atlantic, and the hours of 
sleep lost by noise are too multitudinous to 
be fully made up by the short periods of 
suspended animation during sabbatical 
worship. 

Relief is at hand, however. In the big 
cities the greatest source of noise, the pave- 
ment, is gradually being reformed. As- 
phalt and cobblestones are giving way; the 
wood-block pavement, silent as the hand 
of night, is coming into its own again. 

Not the round wooden block which once 
upon a time made every Chicago street im- 
passable. The new kind is cut into rectang- 
ular squares like bricks, treated with creo- 
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sote to resist deterioration, placed on a 
concrete foundation and held together with 
a mixture of cement and asphalt. It re- 
sembles the old-style Chicago wood-block 
surface as closely as a 1900 model resembles 
a twelve-cylinder car. Besides its noiseless- 
ness this modern pavement of creosoted 
wood blocks is more resilient, lasts longer, 
wears better and requires less repair than 
almost every other surfacing material. So 
well did it meet every condition of modern 
street traffic that wood-block pavement has 
increased in Paris at the rate of 235 per cent 
per annum; Minneapolis is doing sixty per 
cent of all its paving with creosoted wood 
blocks. Boston, New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Kansas City 
and St. Louis are using ever increasing 
amounts of the material. 

The Forest Service, after careful analysis, 
reports that Douglas fir, the great Western 
staple, makes an almost ideal block pave- 
ment when properly laid and treated. In 
Washington, Oregon and California the 
lumber industry surpasses all other manu- 
factures in importance. The lumber in- 
dustry is entitled to the support of every 
Western municipality, especially when 
this support not only keeps the money 
at home but likewise benefits the feet and 
ears of every citizen. For the sake of your 
tympanum and pocketbook, specify creo- 
soted wood-block pavement for the next job. 


the Progress of the War 


By JEROME LANDFIELD 


HE resignation of Secretary Bryan 

from the cabinet on the eve of the 

sending of President Wilson’s note 
to Germany on submarine warfare came as 
a surprise to the whole country and started 
a flood of comment. The press of the coun- 
try voiced various views. In a few quarters 
Bryan was commended for sacrificing office 
to principle. Many journals scored him 
for quitting at a critical time, especially 
after having signed the earlier note to 
Germany. And the vast majority evinced 
great relief that our State Department 
had been relieved of an incubus that 
threatened all manner of international 
complications. 

A very pernicious doctrine has been cir- 
culated in the popular press in recent years 
to the effect that the cable and telegraph 
have practically relieved our foreign repre- 





sentatives of all importance and reduced 
them to the status of messenger boys for 
the State Department. Mr. Bryan, who 
seems singularly ignorant of modern Euro- 
pean history and international relations, 
evidently shares this view, at least to the 
extent that he was willing to prostitute the 
diplomatic and consular service entirely 
to the exigencies of his political machine. 
He could see nothing wrong in this and it 
did not trouble his conscience. It is grad- 
ually dawning on thoughtful Americans 
that our diplomatic service is our first line 
of defense, and that a few well-trained 
diplomats, speaking the languages of the 
countries to which they are accredited, of 
good taste and breeding, and thoroughly 
acquainted with international politics, are 
more important than battleships. To those 
who realize this, the resignation of Bryan 
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OH, WELL, THEY NEVER COULD AGREE 


brings the hope of improvement in our 
foreign service. 

There can be little doubt that Mr. 
Bryan left office because he had begun to 
realize his incapacity for dealing with for- 
eign affairs, and his muddling of State 
Department business had led President 
Wilson to take into his own hands much of 
the business of our foreign relations. On 
quitting his post, Mr. Bryan has issued a 
message ‘“‘to the American people” which 
is a curious mixture of evangelical sermon- 
izing and a political appeal. 

THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGES TO GERMANY 

President Wilson’s earlier note to Ger- 
many on submarine warfare set forth the 
principle that if the limitations of the sub- 
marine did not permit it to observe the 
laws adopted by civilized states for ren- 
dering maritime warfare more humane, 
the use of the submarine in so far as it 
violates these laws must be discontinued. 
In other words, our complaint to Germany 
was based on high grounds of humanity, 
rather than the meaner one of material 
injury to a neutral, and the whole country 
rallied to the support of the principle that 
we could not countenance the introduction 
of new methods of warfare that did not 
conform to international law. A few of the 
pro-German papers protested that German 
methods of warfare against England were 
none of our affair and our only concern was 
the treatment of our own ships. Mr. 
Bryan seems to have sympathized with this 
point of view and to have held that the 
points raised in Germany’s note should be 
submitted to a commission of inquiry and 
Americans be enjoined from traveling on 
ships carrying munitions of war. 

President Wilson’s second note, which 
was dispatched on June gth, while perhaps 
a trifle more conciliatory in tone than the 
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first is inflexible on the main point at issue. 
“The Government of the United States is 
contending for something much greater 
than mere rights of property or privileges 
of commerce. It is contending for nothing 
less high and sacred than the rights of 
humanity.” Incidentally, the German 
Minister of Foreign Affairs is politely but 
firmly rebuked for seeking to cloud the 
“Lusitania” issue with false allegations as 
to armament. 

It is not likely that Germany will accede 
to any demands based on an appeal to 
humanity or the observance of international 
law. Her use of poisonous gases in Belgium 
and France, and her poisoning of wells in 
Southwest Africa, show the futility of such 
an appeal. She urges in justification of 
these barbarous methods of warfare that 
England has violated international law 
in the blockade of Germany and that she 
is therefore absolved from all observance 
of its provisions. She asserts that England’s 
attempt to starve the civilian population 
of Germany justifies the most extreme 
methods in retaliation. Incidentally the 
Germans have been at pains to show that, 
thanks to their efficiency, there is no short- 
age of food for either army or civilians, 
a fact which nullifies their contention and 
tends rather to indicate that their chief 
concern over England’s blockade is not 
for food but for the cotton which is indis- 
pensable to the manufacture of ammuni- 
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tion. It is probable therefore that Ger- 
many’s answer to the second note will be 
a polite refusal, joined with proposals of 
time-consuming negotiations and investi- 
gations. Meanwhile the German Ambassa- 
dor at Washington has not helped matters 
by submitting to our government some 
affidavits to the effect that the “Lusi- 
tania” carried guns, affidavits on the face 
of them perjured or irrelevant and whose 
makers seem to have disappeared. 
ENTER ITALY 

The past month has marked the entrance 
of Italy into the war on the side of the 
Allies. In general it is fair to say that 
Italy’s action, especially in view of the 
preliminary diplomatic interchanges, strikes 
the onlooker as cold-blooded and selfishly 
calculating. On the face of it, she appears 
to have demanded territorial concessions 
from her former allies at a time when they 
were in a tight place, and failing to secure 
the plunder by diplomacy resorted to vio- 
lence. Many prominent Italians undoubt- 
edly feel that the situation is not one that 
reflects credit. 

Yet from the Italian point of view it 
must be borne in mind that as far as Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Italy were concerned, 
the Triple Alliance was only a modus 
vivendi whereby each promised not to dis- 
turb the balance in the Balkans and in 
which each watched like a cat lest the other 
gain some advantage. Austria’s attack on 
Serbia was a breach of Article 7 of the 
treaty and Italy was not consulted. Her 
protests met with delay and _ evasion. 
Finally she realized that if she remained 
neutral she could hope for nothing but 
punishment if Germany won, and certainly 
no relief if the Allies were victorious. She 
could not intervene on behalf of the Teu- 
tonic Allies, for her people are traditionally 
hostile to their former oppressors. The 
instinct of self-preservation as well as self- 
interest forced her to throw in her lot with 
England, France and Russia. 

HESITATION IN THE BALKANS 

The eyes of the world are upon the Bal- 
kan States and as yet there is no clear 
indication of what will happen there. 
Despite the debt of gratitude they owe to 
Russia for their liberation from the Turkish 
oppressor, they have ever looked upon 
their great northern neighbor with sus- 
picion, a suspicion fully made use of by 




















A NEW DISH 


Germany and Austria-Hungary to further 
their interests. The old Austrian prin- 
ciple of divide et impera came into full 
play after the first Balkan war and was 
responsible for the second. Since the begin- 
ning of the present war Germany has made 
every effort to convince these peoples of 
the certainty of ultimate Teutonic success 
and the threat that this conveyed to them 
if they took sides with the Allies. So far 
this has been successful in enforcing neu- 
trality on the part of Rumania, Bulgaria 
and Greece. Just now popular feeling in 
all three is very strongly in favor of de- 
claring for the Allies, but the three gov- 
ernments have made some rather strong 
demands as the price of their coming in. 
Rumania, who would naturally expect to 
obtain Transylvania from Austria-Hungary, 
with its 3,000,000 Rumanians, also wishes 
Russia to restore to her Bessarabia. Bul- 
garia, sorely disappointed in the second 
Balkan war, is not satisfied with the prom- 
ise of Adrianople, but demands Kavala bay 
from Greece, and the Vardar valley from 
Serbia. All three are on tenter-hooks, each 
knowing that the game must be played 
with consummate skill, not only to gain 
something, but even to retain what they 
now possess. The great German drive in 
Galicia had a political as well as military 
aim, namely, to impress the wavering 
Rumanians. Nevertheless there is reason 
to believe that another month will see the 
Balkan States entering into the conflict, 


























especially if the Allied operations against 
the Dardanelles meet with continued success. 
BRAVE LITTLE SERBIA 

In connection with the Balkan situation 
attention has been somewhat distracted 
from Serbia and it is apt to be forgotten 
how great a part she has played in the war. 
We know now that all the talk of a Serbian 
conspiracy against the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand was pure invention, down to the 
manufactured evidence in the court that 
tried the assassins, and the best proof is 
perhaps the fact that most prominent 
Serbians were abroad and Austria’s ulti- 
matum was a complete surprise. That a 
small nation, wasted by two great wars, 
with little military or hospital equipment, 
should have been able to put up such a 
struggle and finally expel an invader. nu- 
merically many times stronger, is one of the 
remarkable things of all history. 

Serbia however has now in her midst a 
greater foe than the Austrians who devas- 
tated her fields and killed off her civilian 
population. The deadly typhus has car- 
ried off a hundred thousand of her popula- 
tion. At present, the typhus seems to be 
under control and the great remaining 
problem is that of getting the refugee pop- 
ulation back on their devastated farms 
and helping them to start again. An in- 
teresting movement has been started in 
San Francisco, the object of which is to 
send seed, implements, clothing and tents 
for the rehabilitation of one district in 
Serbia, the new name of which district is 
to be “California.” 

HOW RUSSIA FARES 

From the beginning of the war the oper- 
ations in Poland and Galicia have been the 
most difficult to follow and understand. 
Two things have to be taken into consider- 
ation. The first is the difficulty of trans- 
port and the second is that Russia, an 
agricultural and not an industrial country, 
is unable to manufacture ammunition in 
adequate quantities. The big German 
drive eastward through Galicia of the past 
three weeks is one of the most spectacular 
moves of the war and its importance is 
not likely to be underestimated. 

But the defeated Russians are by no 
means demoralized. With plentiful am- 
munition it is doubtful if the Dunajec 
(Dunayetz) river would have been forced. 


The closing of the port of Arkhangel by 
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ice threw them back on the Siberian rail- 
road as the sole route for supply, and here 
the trouble between China and Japan for 
the time being caused Japan to husband her 
ammunition instead of sending it to Russia. 
Now however this trouble is allayed and 
Arkhangel is open, so we may expect to 
see increased Russian activity, probably 
in western Poland. 

Of all the countries at war Russia has 
suffered least in a material sense. Eco- 
nomically she is today probably in better 
shape than when the war began. The war 
united in harmony all the discordant ele- 
ments of Russian society and put an end 
to all labor disturbances, with the result 
of a tremendous increase in industrial 
efficiency. The abolition of the vodka 
traffic has also resulted in a degree of pros- 
perity such as Russia has not known before. 

THE OUTLYING 


FIELDS OF WAR 


Someone has pointed out that just as 
the expedition of General James Wolfe 
to Canada in our so-called French and 
Indian War was only an episode in the 
great Seven Years’ War and little attention 
paid to it at the time in Europe, so now 
there are taking place in Africa expeditions 
that are passing without notice which are 
likely to be quite as momentous in shaping 
the world’s history. Germany has had no 
more disagreeable surprise in the present 
war than to find that the Boers, who a few 
short years ago were engaged in a death 
struggle with England, were loyal to the 
Empire. It was a bold experiment that 
England made in 1910 in turning over the 
whole government of Cape Colony, Natal, 
the Transvaal, and the Orange Colony to a 
people, the majority of whom were Boers, 
but the conduct of the Union of South 
Africa has justified the wisdom of it. 
General Louis Botha, at the head of the 
local forces, has occupied Windhoek, the 
capital of German Southwest Africa, and 
will shortly have taken possession of that 
colony entire. The other German pos- 
sessions in Africa are likewise being invaded 
by small bodies of soldiers who are naturally 
enduring great hardships and performing 
unusual feats of valor in a wild country. 
They are perhaps inclined to complain that 
their work is unnoticed on account of their 
small numbers in comparison with the 
gigantic operations in Europe, but they are 
nevertheless changing the course of empire. 
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America, the Hyphen and the European War 
By WALTER WILLARD 


IG wheat profits, ammunition divi- 

dends, cotton distress, these economic 

disturbances are not the greatest of 
the Great War’s effects upon the United 
States. Nor is the possibility of a foreign 
war the greatest evil in the train of the 
conflict. 

The most important, the most sinister of 
the European war’s effects upon the United 
States is the taint of suspicion that has been 
cast upon the loyalty of millions of Ameri- 
can citizens. 

By birth and descent approximately 
twenty million Americans are more or less 
closely connected with the Germanic em- 
pires through blood ties. Next to the Anglo- 
Saxon, they constitute the most important 
and the best strain among the many ele- 
ments out of which the nation has been 
welded. Their invaluable contribution to 
the upbuilding of the republic in fair weather 
and in foul has always been gratefully 
acknowledged. 

Yet since the beginning of the war the 
German-American has been singled out for 
suspicion, his motives have been questioned, 
his conduct criticized, his faith impugned. 
After the sinking of the British Lusitania 
doubt concerning the loyalty of the German- 
Americans toward the country of their 
birth or adoption was openly expressed by a 
part of the American press. 

Hitherto only the Japanese immigrants 
have been considered as possible internal 
Now part of the press has succeeded 
in arousing vague suspicions, latent fear 
concerning the attitude of almost a quarter 
of the population in case of foreign war. 
Almost unconsciously, surely without de- 
sign or intention, a part of the American 
press has designated the German strain as 
the yellow streak in the warp and woof of 
the nation. 

This setting apart of the German element 
as a thing to be feared and mistrusted is the 
outstanding feature of the world catastro- 
phe in its relation to the United States. 
Apparently it has exposed a serious cleavage 
in the cornerstone of the Republic. 
BITTER CRITICISM 

Was the thoughtless part of the press 
justified in suspecting German-American 
loyalty? Upon what facts did it base its 


foes. 


EFFECT OF 


openly expressed doubt? 





At the outbreak of the European war 
Americans of German birth or descent dis- 
played little active sympathy with the 
fatherland. Of course they favored the 
German cause, just as the Anglo-Americans 
and the Franco-Americans sympathized 
with the Allies, but the German element as 
a whole leaned to the belief that the war was 
inexcusable, without real cause and was 
based upon mutual distrust and fear among 
the European powers. Most German- 
Americans agreed with the German chan- 
cellor in his declaration that the invasion of 
Belgium was an infraction of international 
law and ethics, but they also believed that 
this invasion was necessitated by England’s 
refusal to stay out of the war. They be- 
lieved that, had England remained neutral, 
Belgium would not have been invaded. 
And the fact that Sir Edward Grey had 
committed England to participation in the 
war before Belgium became an issue, a fact 
abundantly established by the statements 
of British members of parliament, certainly 
placed part of the responsibility for Bel- 
gium’s fate upon the shoulders of the Allies. 

The German-Americans, while pleading 
mitigating circumstances, did not feel hurt 
because of the censure the American press 
heaped upon Germany. But the German- 
Americans did deeply, bitterly resent the 
deification, the incense burned by the bulk 
of the American press in front of the Allies’ 
shrine. They could not understand why 
the American press should applaud England 
in its new role of ‘‘defender of small nations” 
twelve years after the Boer War, with 
Ireland sitting at the back door vainly cry- 
ing for Home Rule; they could not under- 
stand why German ‘militarism,’ having 
maintained utter peace when all other great 
powers, including the United States, had 
been at war at least once during the last 
forty years, should be made the scapegoat 
while the militarism of Russia and the 
navalism of Britain was crowned with the 
halo of righteous necessity. And now they 
are pointing to the ring of enemies sur- 
rounding Germany as the full justification 
of the empire’s military preparations. 

A WAR OF EMPTY PHRASES 

They are also asking why it was morally 
wrong for Germany, open to attack on all 
sides by nations with great military and 
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naval establishments—and now being at- 
tacked from all sides—to prepare for the 
worst when there is a consistent and grow- 
ing demand in the United States, without 
foes upon any border, protected by thou- 
sands of miles of salt water, to build up 
huge armaments on land and sea. 

And to the Anglo-American argument of 
a supposed military caste dominating Ger- 
man policy the German-Americans reply 
with a request for facts. They want to 
know when and where this “military caste” 
of Germany ever made war during the last 
forty years, during the period in which 
England, Russia, Japan, Italy, France, 
Serbia each fought one to three campaigns 
of aggressive conquest. 

And then there are the “atrocities” com- 
mitted by the “Huns,” tales of outrages, 
wholesale murder, rape and pillage which 
should have found small credence in the 
United States whose people know more 
about German characteristics from personal 
observation than any other non-Germanic 
country. Here is a sample of the German 
atrocities. Ponder upon it, then weigh it 
in the light of your own knowledge concern- 
ing the traits of your neighbors and ac- 
quaintances of German descent. 


HE EATS ’EM ALIVE! 


“The child was about two years of age. 
The child came into the middle of the street 
so as to be in the way of the soldiers. The 
soldiers were walking in twos. The first line 
of two passed the child; one of the second 
line, the man on the left, stepped aside and 
drove his bayonet with both hands into the 
child’s stomach, lifting the child into the 
air on his bayonet and carrying it away on 
his bayonet, he and his comrades still 
singing.” 

This is not the tale of an irresponsible 
person. It is a verbatim extract from the 
official report of the British Committee on 
Alleged German Outrages and signed by 
the chairman of the committee, Viscount 
Bryce. On account of the chairman’s po- 
sition a large part of the American press has 
come to the conclusion that the committee 
report “proves” the truth of the German 
atrocities. 

According to the report’s preface, the 
members of the committee did not gather 
the “evidence;” it was collected by others 
who took the depositions of some twelve 
hundred Belgians—not under oath—in 
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England, added the stories of returned 
English soldiers, added extracts from the 
diaries of German soldiers and submitted 
the material to the committee. The report 
was widely circulated in the United States 
at the expense of the British government. 

Contrast this report, collected and dis- 
seminated by partisans for partisan pur- 
poses, with the statements of reputable 
American correspondents—Cobb, Bennett 
and McCutcheon among others—who fol- 
lowed in the wake of the German army 
through Belgium, who investigated on the 
spot during the time when the “‘atrocities”’ 
were said to have occurred, who had ample 
opportunity to verify the reported outrages. 
Irvin Cobb, James O’Donnell Bennett and 
McCutcheon enjoy enviable reputations; 
no one has accused them of having been 
bought by the German government. They 
categorically, emphatically and indignantly 
denied the tales of horror disseminated 
from London. They went out of their way 
to verify the reports, yet they were unable 
to find one clear case of wanton murder, 
rape or pillage to substantiate the mass of 
allegations. 

Whose testimony would be accepted by 
an impartial jury, the word of trained, im- 
partial observers having personally investi- 
gated alleged occurrences on the spot at the 
time they were said to have happened, or 
the conclusions of the plaintiff’s paid em- 
ployes, conclusions based almost wholly on 
hearsay evidence of partisans whose allega- 
tions are flatly contradicted by the personal 
observations of neutral witnesses? 

At the outbreak of the European war 
President Wilson asked all Americans to 
remain neutral in word, action and thought. 
The European quarrel was not of our mak- 
ing; no vital interest of the United States 
was involved at the beginning. Considering 
the make-up of the American population, 
the maintenance of the country’s internal 
harmony dictated this strict impartiality. 
Was it worth while gradually to shove 
millions of American citizens beyond the 
pale of loyalty by rendering a hasty verdict 
upon the merits of a controversy which can 
be judged properly by history only? 

Consider the position of the American 
citizens of German extraction at this fateful 
moment. 

Despite undeserved, uncalled-for slurs 
and sneers they are intensely loyal, abso- 


lutely faithful Americans, They disagree 
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with the President in the attitude he has 
assumed toward Germany. Millions of 
other citizens not of German extraction also 
disagree with the President. The thought 
that it is not worth while for the United 
States to risk war with Germany in order to 
protect English shipping against submarine 
attack does not emanate solely from Ger- 
man-American citizens; it is shared by at 
least one member of the President’s cabinet. 

There is not one American, hyphenated 
or plain, who, to my knowledge, questions 
the justice of the President’s demand upon 
Germany to desist from a course of action 
which deprives Americans of their clearly 
established right to travel and ship goods on 
the high seas. But there are also millions 
of Americans of both kinds who insist that 
the same vigor should and must be used 
toward other nations who illegally interfere 
with the exercise of American rights on the 
high sea. And there are millions of un- 
hyphenated Americans who believe that 
the manufacture and sale of war materials 
on a colossal scale constitutes a distinct vio- 
lation of neutrality while the beneficiaries 
continue to interfere with American trade 
in American bottoms going from American 
ports to neutral destinations. 

ORIGIN OF THE SUBMARINE 

Shall we close our ears and shut our eyes 
to the plain facts concerning Germany’s 
submarine warfare and its origin? The first 
of the blows that shattered international 
law governing warfare on the high sea was 
struck by Great Britain when it declared 
the North Sea to be a ‘‘war zone’’; the 
second blow against international law was 
struck by Great Britain when it detained 
and captured neutral vessels traveling be- 
tween neutral ports laden with non-con- 
traband goods; the third blow against inter- 
national law was struck by Great Britain 
when it refused to allow American foodstuffs 
to reach Germany, there to be distributed to 
the civilian population under American 
supervision. It is the avowed intention of 
England to starve German non-combatants 
by interfering with legal American trade. 
President Wilson himself, before the be- 
ginning of Germany’s retaliatory submarine 
campaign, proposed to England that she 
desist from her illegal practices, that the 
belligerents return to the safe ground of 
established usage in maritime warfare. 
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Germany accepted the President’s proposal 
in substance, announced her willingness to 
recall her submarines if England would 
accede to the President’s proposals. Eng- 
land declined. 

Upon whose shoulders rests the major 
part of the responsibility for the submarine 
attacks? 

The German-Americans believe that 
England’s illegal interference with American 
shipping—an interference officially estab- 
lished by American protests—led inexorably 
to the destruction of the Lusitania, a British 
ammunition ship. They believe that war 
with Germany is not the proper remedy. 
They maintain that the threat of an embargo 
on the exportation of war materials will be 
sufficient to induce the Allies to cease inter- 
fering with the well established rights of 
neutrals on the high seas, that a return of 
the Allies to the rules of international law 
will be followed automatically by the cessa- 
tion of the German submarine campaign 
against merchant vessels. 

Germany has repeatedly and emphatically 
disavowed any intention of wilfully attack- 
ing American ships, has offered compensa- 
tion for damage inflicted unintentionally. 
Is it imperative that the United States 
should go to war with Germany because of 
illegal German attacks upon the ships of an 
enemy which struck the first blow at inter- 
national law, whose own refusal to abide 
by international law was the cause of the 
attacks? 

The United States cannot afford to engage 
in war unless all other means to obtain 
satisfaction have first been exhausted. 
Pressure on one offender is not sufficient. 
Unless the same degree of pressure is applied 
to both offenders, the United States has not 
an absolutely clear case against one of them. 
And war without a clear, righteous cause 
fully endorsed without reservation by all the 
people might in the end be a calamity no 
matter how decisive our victory. 

Nevertheless it is to be hoped that the 
present delicate situation will cause the 
President to change his mind concerning the 
restriction of immigration. A_ shutting- 
down of the gates against the old and new 
hates of Europe until the pepsin of patriot- 
ism has completed its work in the national 
stomach seems to be dictated by wisdom and 
self-interest. 
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HEN Montfort moved abroad, the 

WV commoner men—that is, all men 

—backed into the curb. Saying 
that his name was Reginald may explain 
much—adding that he wore a monocle 
ought to explain everything. It did to 
those who knew him and it likewise bred 
a charity which saved him periodical con- 
tusions. At heart he was kindly, but his 
manner was a perpetual and outrageous 
provocation. It speaks worlds for the rule 
of law in New York that Reginald dwelt 
there many months and to the end hee- 
hawed blithely from club windows. He 
was in all respects an anachronism and a 
survival of the ‘‘dude” period. But it was 
due to education and not his fault. He 
was the Honorable son of an English Earl, 
had been brought up by “tutors,” wore 
Eton collars and was taught to despise 
anybody “‘in trade.” All the hoary non- 
sense about classes since the days of Charle- 
magne was jammed into his fallow mind; 
so really he was no more to be reproached 
than is the monkey that swings by his tail 
when it ought to walk. 

It was never intended that Reggie 
should leave England, and if he could have 
stayed there he would doubtless have justi- 
fied his training by marrying a Gaiety girl, 
scoring a malodorous divorce and other- 
wise conforming to the ideals of his class. 
But one bitter day the old Earl called him 
in and with a very white face shook the 
foundations of the universe. 


“Reginald,” he began, “I have been drawn 
into disastrous speculation in American 
rails, and I am conservative when I say 
that we are nearly if not quite pauperized.” 

“Eh?” observed Reggie. 

“Exactly,” said the Earl, “and I expect 
your aid.” 

“Why, Governor!”’ 

“T have always been opposed to the Amer- 
ican idea of buying titles. You haven’t 
even a title, but you must do the best you 
can. I judge there are many Americans 
who would regard you as desirable, par- 
ticularly when you add that my health is 
precarious.” 

“But—I—I—” 

“You must sail for New York at once. 
I give you six months—that is, by manipu- 
lation I can forestall the creditors about 
that time. If you fail, it is bankruptcy.” 

So Reggie came to New York. He had 
splendid letters and cash enough for the 
campaign. Also he landed at an excellent 
time for conquest. Newport had been 
swept bare of titles; an Honorable only 
one remove from a coronet was at least 
worthy of inspection. And the very Bertie 
business that so jarred the men was an asset 
with the women—nobody less endowed 
would have dared such artificialities. He 
even made corsets seem natural. 

Reggie didn’t focus insults with his 
monocle or say “fawncy” because he 
wanted to impress the bally Americans. 
He did these and divers other irritating 
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things because everybody he had ever 
known did them, and did them with a 
consciousness of divine right that took no 
account of criticism. 

Of course he was dull, or the example of 
dynamic Americans boring tunnels and 
building sky-scrapers would have shattered 
his armor. That it did not, merely indi- 
cated that he was a perfectly good English- 
man of his class. After a fashion his de- 
ficiencies were a social hallmark and helped 
his campaign. 

At the end of four months the Earl cabled 
“Have you any prospects?” And Reginald 
summed up his difficulties: ‘Prospects 
would be brighter if I had a title. Very 
sorry.” 

It was a plain statement. He meant it as 
such, nor did he see its possible humor even 
when a friend pointed it out. And the 
friend worked hard. 

“But that’s bally nonsense, old top!” 
Reggie cried. “You mean I suggest the 
Governor’s demise? I never thought of 
such a thing. He wouldn’t pay any atten- 
tion to it if I did.” 

Then his luck changed. He became 
enamored of and formally engaged to Miss 
Coryphene Timmer, of Sandusky, whose 
father ran the biggest plow works in the 
Central West. It thrilled Sandusky some 
but it thrilled the Earl a lot more. 

“You area very noble son,” he wrote. “I 
have used your victory to negotiate a 
second mortgage on the Didiworth Arms. 
It came none too soon. Of course, I know 
what such a union must mean to you. But 
console yourself by reflecting that the plow 
is the instrument of harvest.” 

Of the romance itself little need be said. 
It never reached a stage where the public 
could not have been freely admitted. Cory- 
phene’s most pulsating license was a pat on 
the cheek and a whispered “dear boy,”’ and 
Reggie rarely exceeded “dearest.” These 
were the high moments—the rest of their 
association was too dull to record. So, on 
all counts, it is desirable to skim over the 
pre-nuptial horrors and approach a certain 
morning in May, and a certain secluded 
walk in Central Park. Down this walk 
strolled the lovers, Coryphene a sartorial 
blossom and Reggie faultless except for 
the questionable authority of his glass- 
cord. This was black when it should per- 
haps have been gray, and this doubt so 
upset and worried him as to impede con- 


versation. He was indeed distrait to the 
point of rudeness; after a while he switched 
over to his ancestors as a topic requiring 
no thought. He had been taught their 
virtues like a recitation and he so delivered 
it. It always made a fine impression. It 
dealt with old cavaliers and great deeds, 
and through it all one caught the flicker 
of swords. Coryphene loved it—one day 
she would stand in the Didiworth gallery 
and salute these great dead as her own. 

Out of the bushes stepped a tramp, not 
an amiable tramp, patron of back doors 
and haystacks, but an outcast child of 
evil. His face was grim and sneering—also 
he carried a club. 

“Well, and here we are,” he observed. 
“Now fork over.” 

Coryphene gasped. 
monocie. 

“Eh?” he said, and then “eh?” again. 

“Never mind lamping me,” snapped the 
tramp. “Fork, and don’t lose time. Any- 
thing—like that, for instance,” and he 
reached forward and roughly tore from 
Coryphene’s bosom a brooch. She shrank 
back and clutched Reggie’s arm. 

“Reggie,” she said simply, “kill this 
creature—kill him.” 


Reggie raised his 





“But,” said Reggie, ‘“but—I—let us 
reason this matter.” 
“No chance,” said the tramp. “If you 


don’t cough I'll hammer your bean off.”’ 
He twirled the club lightly. Following 
which he abstracted Reggie’s watch. Reg- 
gie’s face turned gray. 

“Oh!” he gasped. 
that!” 

“No?” said the tramp. ‘Well, Reginald, 
you do it for me.” 

“How did you know my name?” quavered 
Reggie. 

“Oh, anybody’d know it.” A flicker of 
amusement played on the hard face. 
“Say,” he snarled abruptly, “chop the talk 


“‘Ruffian—don’t do 


and hurry. Do you think I want to draw 
a cop? Deliver!” 

“O Reggie!’ cried Coryphene. “Why 
don’t you strike?” 

“Because—”’ said Reggie. 

“Strike!” she repeated. ‘Remember 


who you are!” 

“Listen, lady!’ snapped the hold-up. 
“This funny party ain’t going to strike 
nothing. But if you don’t turn over the 
goods, /’m going to, and I’ll wallop you just 
once, too.” 











The club was raised and Coryphene 
again shrank back but this time not toward 
Reggie. 

“Do I understand you will let this wretch 
have his way?” she asked icily. 

Reggie paled again. 

“But dearest,” he sputtered, “don’t you 
see—this dreadful fellow is armed and—I— 
L_” 

“Sure,” said the “dreadful fellow,” 
“you'll think I’m armed if you don’t can 
the chatter.”” Whereupon without further 
protest than Coryphene’s tears the despoil- 
ment went on. Her handbag and rings 
vanished among the tramp’s rags, and 
Reggie’s followed suit. Then, to cap the 
infamy, he pulled Reggie’s nose like a bell- 
cord and dived into the bushes. 

For some time the scion could compass 
nothing but the loss of his jewels; then he 
awoke to the loss of his heiress. 

“Are you quite recovered?” she hissed. 

“Why—why, yes,” he stammered. 

“Then you may escort me home’’—and 
this was the last word she spoke until they 
reached the shelter of her roof, although 
Reggie cascaded apologies and explanations 
and justifications all the way. 

In the great library they found Cory- 
phene’s two brothers. They were hardy, 
athletic men, no great remove from half- 
back days; also they nursed an opinion of 
Reggie which sapped their health to sup- 
press. Only domestic ties kept them in 
order, and even so they registered periodical 
protests both to their father and sister, 
which, if unavailing, at least relieved their 
minds. Therefore, when Coryphene laid 
before them the morning’s disgrace, they 
were joyful and elate. She did it like a 
third act, and the brothers played a mob- 
scene. 

“You don’t say so!” they gasped. 

“Good Heavens, impossible!” 

“You poor girl! I don’t believe it!” 

“And Reggie did nothing!” 

Coryphene brought the curtain down: 

“There!” she cried, clapping her engage- 
ment ring down before him. ‘There is 
your pledge. The Timmers might take a 
fool to their bosom, but not a coward and 
a fool!” 

Then she raised her right hand, and with 
the immemorial gesture to the door said 
the immemorial thing: ‘Go!’* 

For a moment poor stricken Reggie said 
nothing. He was petrified. And this was 
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the chance on which the brothers leaped. 
They were so afraid Coryphene might re- 
lent that they closed in. Reggie was 
conscious of a shove from one and a kick 
from the other and then both seized him 
and ran him down the hall and out the front 
door before he could even strike an atti- 
tude, much less them. Literally and truly 
he landed in the gutter, and the welkin 
(which means the neighborhood) shook 
with merriment. His humiliation was com- 
plete. As he went down the street he did 
not even try to brush off the mud. 

In the next few days he tried desperately 
to reach Coryphene, but the _ brothers 
blocked him. They answered the telephone, 
and once when he essayed a visit they met 
him at the door and threatened his life. 
Nor did Coryphene stir abroad but one or 
the other trailed by her side. In this 
wise a week went by and when Reggie 
found his story was common property he 
took to the by-paths, wandering alone with 
his grief. He was drifting, hoping faintly 
that Coryphene might forgive him, and 
afraid to weigh the future if she didn’t. 

One place, beloved of the outcast, was 
a yacht wharf where after dark none came 
except an aged watchman and occasional 
lovers. The lovers were lovers, and the 
watchman after one try at conversation 
with Reggie found him so downcast that 
he left him alone. So he spent sundry 
hours on the string piece, likening his life 
to the dark stream, and gazing dully at the 
sparkling panorama of the Hudson’s night 
face. 

One night the shadows overcame him. 
He sobbed and his foot slipped. Not even 
the watchman heard the muffled splash. 
But a row-boat full of men turned the pier 
as he plunged and it halted long enough to 
drag him in and proceed on its way. 

Out in mid-stream a full-rigged ship lay 
with her nose to the bay. Reggie, leaking 
sadly and half conscious from a blow in 
falling, was hauled up a rope ladder and 
dropped on deck. When more urgent 
matters had been attended to, an officer 
came back and he was dragged down a 
hatch and stowed in a berth. 

He came to on a shining morning off the 
Jersey coast. He knew this when he strug- 
gled blindly up through the companion— 
that is, he knew he was at sea, nothing 
else. The tossing craft ran on a level keel 
compared to Reggie’s thoughts. He held 








/ 


weakly to the hatch and looked around. 
A dozen men were sluicing the planks and 
Reggie was conscious of a sudden whoop- 
ing laugh. 

“T judge,” thought Reggie, “that I must 
be rawther a figure of fun.” It was good 
judgment. He was that and more. The 
entertainment had a swift check. <A red- 
headed person, clearly official and clearly 
Irish, bounded down off the quarter deck 
and charging among the merry-makers 
left a broad trail of scars. 


“Now,” he said, upper-cutting the last 
sailor and approaching Reggie—‘‘what 
the—” then he laughed. 


He kept this up so long that he provoked 
attention ait. 

“Mr. Fale,” yelped a voice, ‘“‘what the 
devil’s all this racket about? Have ye 
nothin’ to do but baw! like a jackass?” 

“Be aisy, Captain, till I show ye,” said 
Mr. Fale. “It would make a mummy laugh.” 

Saying which he reached out, and grasp- 
ing the sartorial wreck propelled hin 
through splashing mops until they faced 


Captain Hart. Even the stunned and 
stricken Reggie had a swift appreciation 
that here was a formidable man. As 


broad as a gorilla and as ugly, he looked 
every ounce of a reputation that ran 
through the seven seas. Forecastle rough, 
bucko mate and “hell ship’ master, he 
had a record that forced him to ‘“‘shanghai”’ 
part of every crew he handled. He sur- 
vived a nearly forgotten age of marine 
atrocity, and survived only because he 
drove men like dogs, scored fast passages 
and economized as few masters cared to or 
dared to. At least two killings were on his 
record. He picked his mates with regard 
to his policy, and Reggie stood that morn- 
ing flanked by the roughest trio in all the 
broad waters of the Atlantic. 

The Captain did laugh; but it was merely 
to excuse Fale—he had no more real sense 
of humor than a shark. His painful grin 
fading, he examined Reggie. 

“You ridiculous dude!’ he 
“How'd you git aboard?” 

“T fawncy,’ stammered Reggie, “that I 
fell into the water and was picked up by a 
small boat. Where am I?” 

“Shut up!” snapped the Captain. ‘‘What 
about this, Kline?’’ He turned on the first 
mate. 

“The crimp dumped him on deck with 
some drunks and—”’ 


snarled. 
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“Holy smoke!” bawled Hart. ‘Then 
he’s counted one of the crew!”’ 

“Looks like it,” Kline admitted sullenly. 
“It was dark and—’”’ . 

He was drowned in profanity. 

“T’ve got a notion to heave him over- 
board!” Hart raved. ‘Anybody but a 
lunkhead like you could see he was a ribbon 
clerk. Well, I'll tell you what I'll do—I'll 
rate him AB, and if you don’t make him 
one I'll switch you for his price. D’ye 
hear?” he spluttered. ‘*You make him good 
or I'll peel the hide off him and you too.” 

“OQ, I guess he'll work,”’ snarled Kline. 
“You won't need to switch nothin’ when I 
get through with him.” 

‘Pardon me,” observed Reggie. 
ask what you propose to do?” 

The Captain reached out, and gathering 
a portion of Reggie's face tried to crumple it. 

“Didn't I tell you to shut up?” he yelled. 
“One word out o' you and I'll drag you 
aft with a rope.”’ 

“Sir!” gasped Reggie disentangling him- 
self, “I'll have you to know that I am a 
British subject—I shall make representa- 
tions to a Consul of his Majesty and—” 

When he awoke he was back in the old 
bunk. He struggled painfully erect and 
slowly realized that he could only see out 
of one eye. A wavering hand to his fore- 
head met a bump like a baseball; his cheek 
Later he learned that Hart and 
Fale 


“May I 


Was sore. 
Kline had hit him simultaneously. 
tried too, but was crowded out. 

Reggie fell from the bunk and _ stood 
wavering. His head buzzed; nausea swept 
him in waves. Out of the forecastle curious 
unfriendly faees watched, and a titter ran 
through the shadows. It fired Reggie with 
a weak rage. He longed for the open deck, 
even if it meant more assault and battery. 
His hand was on the ladder when one of the 
figures moved from the dusk and a voice 
whispered in his ear. 

“Bye, don’t monkey with Hart or Kline. 
It’s sure death. I’m tellin’ ye—it’s pisen. 
Me name’s O’Brien.” 

Reggie’s wavering gaze took in a strong 
face, Irish and sadly disfigured about the 
eyes. 

‘But this is a bally outrage, ye know,” he 
began, “‘and—”’ 

“Sure I know, but ye are shanghaied, 
and that’s all there is about it. If ye stand 
to ‘em again like ye did they'll drop ye over- 
board before the Horn.” 





“Before the what?” 


“The Horn.” 


“Why, good Heavens, where are we 


going?” 

Frisco.” 

“Frisco 
and made a fresh 
start for deck. His 
friend interfered. 

“Lad,” he said 
kindly, “I kin see 
yere due for a 
howl. Don’t do it. 
I’m tellin’ ye—if 
ye make a_ noise 
they'll choke it in 
yer throat. I know 
‘em, and the divil 
has a dhrawub’ 
room waitin’ for all 
of them. Fale in 
particular. He’s 
Irish, ye know, but 
he’s North County 
Irish.”” 

“You are very 
kind,” said Reggie. 
“T can hardly un- 
derstand your in- 
terest inone who by 
hereditary instinct 
is in opposition to 
your nation.” 

“T don’t folly ye, 
but if ye mean why 
I’m friendly ye 
would know if ye 
could look in the 
glass.” 

“Indeed!” 
Reggie. 

“Ye are a pitiful 
sight.”’ 

“Dear, dear, I 
fawncy so from my 
feelings!” 

“Ye cannot feel 
as bad as ye look 
—if ye did it would 
be fair death. Ye 
must buck up, or 
Hart may think ye 
an invalid and kill 
ye to save feedin’.” 

““Youare jesting.” 

“What did ye 
say?” 


cried 





San Francisco!” Reggie groaned 
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7! 


“You are making fun.” 


“Fun, 15) ite 


If ye can find anything 
funny aboard this hell ship ye would beat 
Christopher Columbus. 


I’m tellin’ ye— 


they would kill ye out o’ hand if they 


thought ye couldn't work. 





























Reggie didn't focus insults with his monocle or 


say “fawney’’ to impress the bally Americans 


And another 
thing, lad—unless 
ye want to be un- 
conscious most of 
the time ye will 
quit the loddy-da 
business. Be a 
man, and be the 
roughest kind of 
man ye know.” 
‘Heavens!’ mur- 
mured Reggie. ‘I 
cawn’t stand it. I 
simply cawn’t. The 
food, the surround- 
ings, these incredi- 
ble associates, I tell 
you, Mr. O’Brien, 
I simply cawn’t.”’ 
“Well, if ve say 
so, I will take the 
names of any rela- 
tives ye have and 
write them when I 
reach Frisco. I 
will do that much,” 
said Mr. O’Brien. 
Reggie stared at 
him dully, but the 
seaman’s face was 
grave. 
“Is there no es- 


cape?” he qua- 
vered. 
“Not this side 


of Frisco. Ye may 
last through, but 
ye must be a man. 
If ye say ‘cawn’t’ 
near Kline, he will 
stab ye to the 


heart.”’ 
“You bewilder 
me, Mr. O’Brien. 


You seem entirely 
indisposed to this 
craft, vet you are 
here.” 

“Rum,” said Mr. 
O’Brien briefly. 

The scuttle was 
darkened and Fale 








bawled down hoarsely “All hands!’ Ab- 
ruptly O’Brien left him and raced up the 
ladder; the whole forecastle galvanized 
into action, and Reggie was carried along 
by the swarming tars. 

Ait, the little company faced the officers 
and Reggie took up a position on the 
fringe. Their massed disorder heightened 
his sense of nightmare. To a man they ad- 
vertised dirt and drunkenness, and even 
Hart impressed with the task 
ahead of him. 

“T’ve seen crews,” he observed, looking 
down on them, “‘and crews, but of all the—” 

And Reggie, the Earl's son, had to admit 
that he fitted the picture as well as any one. 
The only whole thing on him was a suspen- 
der. 

The selection of the watches went for- 
ward briskly. Reggie found himself with 
Kline. Kline explained it. 

“It is my duty, Fales,” he announced, 
“to make yon pie-face a seaman. So hands 
off.”” 

“I'm a lucky 


seemed 


y man,” Fales commented. 

Reggie felt a hot pulse of rage. To be 
reduced to such depths was enough, but 
to be flayed by these creatures—he an un- 
fortunate British gentleman! He stepped 
forward and in another second would un- 
doubtedly have gone the old route to the 
hatchway. But his arm was seized. 

“Bye, bye!’ whispered the Celtic guard- 
jan. “They Il scare the rest of the crew 
with your dead body.” Reggie paused. 

And before the crew was dismissed he 
had a thrilling demonstration that O’Brien 
knew what he was talking about. Captain 
Hart gave one of his “object lessons.”’ He 
always did on leaving port to impress his 
crews, and with the craven outcasts of all 
nations these lessons were seldom without 
their effect. 

“Ye scut!” he bawled suddenly. ‘What 
d’ye mean by spittin’ on that deck?” The 
sailors looked each at the other. Evidently 
anybody might be a scut. 

“You, I mean,” Hart went on. 
cross-eyed Swede! Come up here!” 

Thus identified, a tall coarsely built tar 
shambled to the edge of the group and 
halted. Already he had begun to tremble. 
He gazed at the Captain vaguely. 

“T no spit, Captain,” he mumbled. “I 
no 

“Shut up!” Hart yelled. 
you to come here?”’ 


“Vou 


“Didn't I tell 
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After this he relapsed into soul-shaking 
profanity, with Kline and Fales trailing 
a more or less incompetent chorus. The 
sailor made his way to the six-foot ladder 
and mounted slowly. He knew he was 
innocent, but it gave him no courage, and 
this small fact vividly impressed Reggie 
with the despotism of the Hart rule. 

The sailor faced the Captain and saluted. 
Hart promptly drew back and with one 
blow knocked the man off the quarter deck 
as cleanly as though he had been shot out 
of a catapult. It was a cruel blow and the 
Swede was unconscious before he struck the 
deck. There was a gasp from the crew, but 
not a man moved. The Swede was lying 
in an ugly huddle, and Reggie believed him 
as dead as he looked. Hart advanced to the 
edge of the quarter deck and the whole 
crew shuffled back a step—an unconscious 
expression of dread. It pleased the Cap- 
tain and his face crackled in a grin. 

“Forward,” he snarled, waving his hand 
abruptly, “‘and take that dog with you. 
The next man that don’t know his duty 
I'll kill. You hear me, I'll kill him!” 

To a man the crew saluted, and Reggie 
did likewise. Then those nearest the body 
gathered it up and the company moved 
forward. 

They had hardly gotten the poor broken 
Swede stowed in a bunk before the fore- 
castle echoed with a new baw! for “all 
hands.” Uncertain whether the quarter 
deck meant further diversion, they poured 
up in a shaking huddle and ran into a 
volley of orders to shorten sail. Even to 
Reggie it was clearly a rush job. The sun- 
light had vanished and down to windward a 
sable storm cloud, scrawled with lightnings, 
was racing to the zenith. Men went pell- 
mell up the ratlines, others laid out on the 
jib-boom and still others tailed on to the 
running gear. Only Reggie stood with 
dropped jaw, watching the ominous smother 
in the east. Kline saw him. 

“You worthless dog!’ he stormed. 
“What the’’—then he kicked Reggie into 
the scuppers. Reggie found his feet with 
Kline dragging on an ear. 

“Tail on to that sheet, you scut!” Kline 
shrieked. “Tail on or I'll tear your scalp 
off’—and he shoved the wretched scion 
headlong into a group of men pulling on a 
rope. Reggie, cowed and shaken, grabbed 
the rope as a refuge. Kline, drawn away by 
the stowing of the jib, gave him a respite. 



















It was the first blow that Reggie had ever struck in his life, and in that flash of action 
there dawned on him the discovery of power 


The rope cut Reggie’s hands, the strain swain lent a thrill to the movement and he 
on his muscles was pure pain, but the even felt a flicker of interest in the slow 
rhythmic “‘ho-yup—ho-yup” of the boat- revolution of the distant. yards. Kline 
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passed him glaring but said nothing. When 
the sheets were secured Reggie gave no 
excuse for further assault but hurried to 
starboard with the others and helped stow 
the mainsail. His efforts were clumsy, 
he was much in the way, but by parrot- 
iike imitation he made a show of work that 
at least kept his persecutor from attack. 

The canvas was stowed just in time. 
One of those South Jersey midsummer 
squalls struck the bark like a sledge-hammer 
and she keeled over with a tornado piping 
aloft and a crash of falling crockery below. 
Reggie paid another high dive visit to the 
scuppers and he would have continued on 
but for the friendly arm of O’Brien. 

“Ye are the child of misfortune,” observed 
the guardian, ‘‘and maybe I am no doin’ 
ye a kindness.” 

The gust blew itself out quickly and to 
windward the sea sparkled in sunshine, but 
it left the quarter deck vitriolic. Hart and 
his mates raged among the men like a trio 
of demons. A word and a blow came to- 
gether, and the process of breaking out can- 
vas took on the aspect of a riot. Reggie 
made a feverish show of activity, giving a 
hand here and there and escaping, to his 
amazement, with nothing worse than a 
clout on the ear—this of course from Kline. 
But when his watch went forward he fairly 
staggered to a bunk. For a second the 
tears choked in his throat and the uni- 
verse seemed as black as the flying scud 
outside, but in the depths a spark of man- 
hood forbade collapse and he went to sleep 
instead. 

When Kline’s watch came on deck the 
scion was refreshed. This was lucky, for 
Kline set him to coiling rope. 

“I’m to make a seaman of you,” he 
sneered, ‘“‘and you can begin at the bottom.” 

“Mr. Kline,” said Reggie with an eager 
hope for peace, “I'll do anything you desire 
and I only hope” — 

‘Aw shut up!” snarled Kline. “You bet 
your neck you'll do what I want, Mr. 
Ribbon Clerk, and that ain’t all. If you 
don’t make good and I pay your slice P'll—”’ 
he left the rest to conjecture. 

There is no condition in life to which we 
may not become used; dough is not more 
plastic than the man devoid of choice. 
Reggie was veginning to see the absurdity 
of protest and with resignation came a 
shadow of interest in his strange new world. 
On watch he found a pleasure in the dancing 








waters, in the white smother of canvas 
aloft and in the organ notes of the wind 
among the rigging. Besides, it helped him 
forget New York. He had become useful 
too in the small routine of his work and 
once or twice laid out on a yard, being care- 
ful, however, to keep the inside station. 
It never occurred to him any more to sub- 
mit his case to Hart. It would only pro- 
voke attack, and to revive the matter was 
a plain bid for disorder. Inevitably the 
Captain’s interest opposed his. Hart had 
paid a crimp for delivering a certain num- 
ber of able seamen; Reggie was included; 
he figured on the bark’s roll, and if he had 
been ten times an Earl’s son he must still 
fill the role or Hart would lose. So Reggie 
kept quiet and tried. The crew, excepting 
O’Brien, resented him as a handicap, but 
his principal misery was Kline. The mate 
hounded with unwearied venom. It be- 
wildered Reggie that he seemed incapable 
of justice or mercy, and it fired him to 
alternate gusts of fury and bitter despair. 
Only when O’Brien explained that Hart 
held the mate responsible for taking Reggie 
aboard did the tenderfoot grasp his peril. 

The mate’s driving amounted to genius. 
Reggie was no sooner clear of one job than 
a back-breaking successor awaited. Some 
of them were first cousins to the brick-pile, 
which, carefully removed from one spot, 
was as carefully returned. Such a device 
was the coiling of rope. Reggie might coil 
and coil in perfect rhythm—it was invari- 
ably kicked to chaos and he was forced to 
try again. When Reggie took his first 
trick at the wheel it was Kline who, stand- 
ing behind him, pulled on one ear for star- 
board and the other for port. 

“Now, fool”—this was his pet address— 
“when I pull your right ear—like that— 
roll the wheel to port. And when I yank 
the other, twist it back for starboard.” 

When his watch laid out on the jib-boom 
it was Kline who drove Reggie first, and he 
worked to stow canvas under a bombard- 
ment of green water. 

But out of this welter of misery there 
grew a new Reggie. His shoulders broad- 
ened, his muscles hardened, his anaemic 
bearing vanished. Tan replaced the aristo- 
cratic pallor, and a brush of beard trailed 
down his cheeks. By the time they reached 
the Brazilian Parallels he was swathed in 
dungaree, chewed tobacco, and even swore 
with some vigor and effect. Kline did not 






















notice it, nor was Reggie himself conscious 
of the slow reorganization. He merged 
into his surroundings so gradually that it 
did not impress him. It was the eager 
O’Brien who jammed the change into the 
hoary adage about ‘‘an ill wind.” 

“Ye look great, bye,” he ventured, “‘and 
ye can dodge a pin quicker than any man 
on board.” 

Crossing the equator the more or less 
obsolete visit of Neptune was revived for 
Reggie’s special benefit. Kline engineered 
it and when the victim crept into his bunk 
he hated every soul aboard. It took him 
three days to recover. 

They had rounded the Horn and were 
well up the Pacitic when a wonderful thing 
occurred, the first appearance on any stage 
of the reorganized and unrecognized Reggie. 
He was sluicing deck at the time and using 
a mop. Two of Fale’s watch, a Portuguese 
and a New York dock thug named Thomas, 
came out of the forecastle and headed for 
the galley. Precisely at the wrong time 
Reggie slopped the mop southeast and it 
landed on the ‘‘Portuguese’s”’ neck. Reggie 
gasped and stammered an apology. The 
other answered with an oath, and whipping 
a knife from his rags made a dive at the 
scion. With the swift impulse of fear 
Reggie knocked the man and knife clatter- 
ing into the scuppers. It was the first blow 
he had ever struck in his life, and in that 
flash of action there dawned on him the 
discovery of power. He turned to Thomas 
with a smile, his eyes alight. He was just 
in time. The thug came headlong, but he 
went down like a log with a crack on the 
chin. By this time the Portuguese was on 
his feet, the ugly knife still in play. Reggie 
took two steps forward, balanced lightly 
for a second and then with the precision of 
a full-back kicked the knife overboard, 
after which he calmly upper-cut the Portu- 
guese and went on into the forecastle. 

“O’Brien,” he said, “I have just walloped 
(you will note the alteration of Reggie’s 


diction) a couple of rough-necks from 
Fale’s watch. What’ll I do with the 
bodies?” 


“Who were they?” 

“Manuel and that rat Thomas.” 

“Ye walloped them?” 

“Come and look.”’ 

O’Brien clasped him to his bosom and 
hugged him tenderly. 


“Bye, bye!” he crowed. ‘Didn't I tell 
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ye—didn’t I say ye would be a man? Let 
the dommed bodies lie!” 

Out of this epochal conflict grew a war 
with the crew. For his red moment Reggie 
paid bitterly. Hitherto they had regarded 
him as an impossible alien hardly worthy 
of scorn, but this outburst was a challenge 
from class to class and he had to employ 
his new-found power without delay. The 
defi came from the only real seaman on 
board, a hardy broad-shouldered Yankee 
who had served in the navy and who owed 
his low estate to rum. He was the official 
bully of the bark and he had kept hands off 
Reggie because he viewed him as unworthy. 
Also he had a sullen sort of friendship with 
O’Brien, and O’Brien stood by Reggie on 
a broad platform of humanity. Now 
things were changed. The scion was chat- 
ting with O’Brien when the bully came 
forth and fulminated. 

“O’Brien,” he observed, “I have never 
chastised yon clothes-pole because I’ve 
been busy lickin’ live men. But when he 
goes round thumpin’ honest sailor-men ye 
will observe it’s time for me to interfere.” 

“Will I no do?” asked O’Brien eagerly. 

“No, Irish,” replied the bruiser. ‘We 
have beat each other up four times, and it’s 
gittin’ ridiculous.” 

“What’s the idea?” interposed Reggie. 

“Dirkes is for teachin’ ye yer place,” ex- 
plained O’Brien. 

“How?” 

“Ye have larruped his friends and he 
aims to—”’ 

“T aim to thump the head off ye, that’s 
what,” interposed Dirkes. Hedidn’t intend 
to be misunderstood. Reggie sighed and 
straggled to his feet. 

“Well,” he observed wearily, “another 
lickin’ or so will hardly matter. Proceed.” 

“No,” protested O’Brien, “‘we will have 
no brawls. We will have a proper ring and 


seconds and a sponge. Ye mark me, 
Dirkes, a sponge.” 
“The sponge goes,” nodded Dirkes. “Ye 


will need it.” 

News of the contest ran through the ship 
like quicksilver. From the crew it leaked 
to the officers. Reggie had a vague hope 
that they might interdict his doom on the 
ground of discipline, but instead they 
hailed the fight as a fracture of monotony, 
and with one voice they prayed Reggie’s 
demise. Because O’Brien was Irish, and 
for no other reason, he made bets on Reggie. 
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His soul glowed at the universal scorn of 
his protégé and he went broke taking odds 
of four and five to one. He didn’t stop until 
every cent due him in San Francisco hung 
in the balance. Reggie protested. 

“O’Brien,” he cried, ‘you areanobleman, 
and if the day ever comes when I go from 
this hell to Parliament I will vote for Home 
Rule. But you are wasting money.” 

“Sure and I know it,” admitted O’Brien, 
“but I cannot stand—well, never ye mind 
things have been said and—it’s all right 
anyhow.”” Which meant that he had been 
laughed into folly, although he spared 
Reggie the details. 

The battle took place off Valparaiso. 
It was stage-managed by Hart himself, 
and Reggie, with dim memories of the 
National Sporting Club, had to admit the 
perfection of detail. He knew it for a 
Roman holiday with himself as the holiday, 
but at least the flags wouid fly. 

On a portion of the main deck overlooked 
by the quarter a rude ring had been strung, 
the ropes running from the galley to the 
taffrail and the quarter. In two corners 
were stools, buckets of water and a pan of 
resin. Reggie dimly recalled London pugi- 
lists who shuffled their feet in these pans, 
and he shuddered slightly at sight of the 
sponge. Somewhere aft a pair of old boxing 
gloves had been found. How they came 
aboard nobody could remember, as Hart 
et al believed exclusively in knuckles. 

Esquired by O’Brien, Reggie had arrayed 
himself in soft shoes and trunks made of 
sawed-off i>ousers. 

Because the affair promised all the flavor 
of an arena wherein an unpopular victim 
was to meet destruction, Hart was moved 
to a great amiability. Both watches were 
given liberty, and flanked by the mates he 
arranged an easy-chair for himself. When 
Dirkes appeared and climbed into the 
ring a volcano of cheers shook the ratlines. 
He was garnished with a strip of Old Glory 
at the waist and wore a general and very 
proper aspect of pugilistic brutality. Reg- 
gie followed, esquired by the nervous 
O’Brien, and a titter flickered over the 
massed circle. His white skin and obvious 
gentility made a sad contrast to the bulk 
of man in the other corner. 

“Listen to the dogs, would ye?” hissed 
O’Brien. 

“T don’t blame ‘em,’ answered Reggie. 
“They've got good judgment.” 
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Every official was in his place. The 
boatswain, named as referee, moved around 
grandly. When he called the battlers 
together his instructions were given with 
dignity. 

“Ye may hit in the clinches,” he observed, 
“having due regard for fouls, but when I 
say break, ye will break, and no damned 
nonsense neither. Now take your corners.” 

The cook was time-keeper and he stood 
in the door of the galley, a dishpan and a 
belaying pin in his hands, his eyes glued 
on the clock. 

With the first tap of the “‘bell’’ Dirkes 
was in the center. He shook hands lightly, 
and Reggie regarding this as a touching 
courtesy responded with a bow. Before 
he could get his head up he was knocked 
flat. A bawl of laughter echoed through 
the ship. The mates hammered each other 
in an ecstasy of glee. Suddenly Hart sprang 
to his feet. 

“Count, fool!’ he yelled. ‘Count!’ 

The boatswain, who had been petrified 
by the swift action, touched his forelock 
and sprang to Reggie’s side. Swinging his 
arm he began the monotonous chant. 

“One, two, three, four, five, six—” 

At six Reggie was on his hands and knees. 
Into his numbed brain crept a hazy memory 
of a long-gone scene just like this. One 
fighter was down, and when he arose he 
launched a deadly upper-cut that surprised 
his opponent and checked his attack. 

Reggie tried the same thing. At the 
second that he straightened to his feet he 
upper-cut Dirkes with force and precision. 
The bully’s head snapped back and his 
hands dropped. Reggie promptly staggered 
toward him and fell into his arms. 

“Great work, bye!” shrieked O’Brien 
in the stillness. “Great work—hould on 
for your life.” 

Which Reggie did. Dirkes recovered, 
and shoving Reggie away tried desperately 
to finish him. Twice Reggie went down 
but each time he managed to stagger back 
into Dirkes’ arms and hold on until the 
clang of the dishpan saved him. 

During the intermission O’Brien worked 
like a fiend. He fanned his protégé, doused 
him with water, held ammonia to his nose, 
and massaged his head and neck up to the 
last second. 

“Ye did grand, bye,” he whispered, “but 
kape away until he’s tired. He’s got the 
kick of a mule.” 








In a generous second Reggie wished he 
might achieve the impossible for the sake 
of this loyal friend. He determined to try 
and if he must lose he would hold on as 
long as he could and at least save O’Brien 
from ridicule. To this end he followed his 
tip with care. Quicker on his feet, he forced 
the bully to chase him about the ring, and 
attempted nothing beyond defense. He 
kept this up in the third and fourth rounds 
and was still at it in the fifth despite the 
mounting execrations of the crew. 

“Why don’t you fight?” bawled Hart, 
and with the chief behind them the spec- 
tators volleyed insults and abuse. But 
Reggie finished the round without a blow 
and he was keen to note that Dirkes had 
slowed up considerably. He _ realized, 
though, that however clever he could not 
prolong such tactics, so early in the sixth 
round he attacked. The rally was sudden 
and surprising, and to nobody more than 
Dirkes, who had begun to believe he was in 
a Marathon. 

Reggie turned on him with a slam-bang 
right-cross and followed this up with right 
and left swings, turned loose an upper-cut 
and ended the round by standing toe to 
toe with Dirkes and slugging. The crew 
paid the tremendous tribute of silence. 
When the dishpan spoke Dirkes walked to 
his corner and for the first time in the con- 
test his knees wobbled. O’Brien noticed 
it and he flung his arms about Reggie. 

“Bye,” he whispered, “I’ve made a dis- 
covery. He’s tired—his knees knocked 
together.” 

“I’ve made another discovery,” smiled 
Reggie. 

“Phwat?” 

“T’ve got a punch 

“Sure ye have—I thought ye would 
knock the block clane off him in the corner.”’ 

Despite his astonishing rally Reggie was 
under no illusions. He knew that Dirkes 
was a rugged, if unscientific, boxer, and 
that he held a dangerous punch in either 
hand. Moreover he was stronger, and un- 
less the amateur wore him down he would 
emerge victor by pure weight of physical 
odds. So Reggie for several rounds tried 
the experiment of holding on, or as the 
prize ring terms it, “‘stalling.” Following 





a blow on either side the scion would close 
in, clutching Dirkes’ arm in a vise and 
leaning his whole weight on his opponent. 
A dozen times the referee had to break 
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them, and by the tenth round this strategy 
so told on Dirkes that he was puffing with 
every move. 

By this period both Dirkes and the crew 
realized that the despised one was putting 
up a wonderful fight. The jeers had ceased 
and the rounds were followed with the 
breathless attention of suspense. Hart 
looked on with bulging eyes and the mates 
were in a trance of dismal indecision. 
gie not only battled with strategy but his 
defense was clever. Time and again he 
blocked or dodged blows that would have 
knocked him over the ropes, and in the 
seventeenth he electrified all hands with 
another slugging assault that left Dirkes 
on the verge of knockout. O’Brien was 
beside himself with joy. 

“Tf I was a Frenchman,” he babbled as he 
hurled water in Reggie’s face, “I wud kiss 
ye!” 

The end came with dramatic suddenness. 
Reggie, who had upper-cut his way out of 
defeat in the opening round, now tried this 
as a means to victory. With the first rea- 
sonable tap from the bull’s gloves he sank 
to the deck. Over him towered the cham- 
pion, alert and eager. The boatswain 
tolled off the count. Measuring his dis- 
tance, Reggie rose suddenly, pushed Dirkes 
back with his left hand and swung the right 
in the half circle. It landed true on the 
point of the chin—on that minute patch of 
nerves which is the magnet of every fighter’s 
glove, and it had behind it the last ounce of 
the amateur’s strength. For an odd second 
Dirkes swayed on his heels, then crumpled 
and fell knocked out. 

It might be supposed, and if only true 
it would be a joy to record it, that Reggie's 
amazing victory reversed his position on 
board the bark. But it did not, and from 
every viewpoint his dilemma was infinitely 
worse. The whole crew had lost money on 
him, and the officers resented the appear- 
ance of a man in the shoes of a fop. In 
their several ways everybody from cook to 
Captain let their resentment take form. 

Kline redoubled his persecutions, but he 
had now the aid and advice of Hart and 
Fales. What this trio overlooked the crew 
supplied, so that Reggie, hounded and 
driven past belief, was ready to throw him- 
self overboard. Only the mulish quality 
which has carried the Union Jack around the 
world saved him. It bred in Reggie’s mind 
a sullen rage verging on hysteria. If that 
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dull and brutal company had looked, they 
might have seen the glow deep in his eyes 
and come to know that they were nagging 
into being a human tiger. 

They had passed the heads, and San Fran- 
cisco lay ahead, when Reggie’s martyrdom 


climaxed. He was working on deck, coil- 
ing the inevitable rope. Kline and Hart 
were talking aft. Their voices rose until 
suddenly Hart with an outfly of oaths or- 
dered the mate off the quarter deck. Kline 
turned away, his face white, and dropping 
down the ladder walked over to Reggie. 


He stood a second, his mouth twitching 
his eyes speaking murder. 

“Ye white faced dog!” he hissed. ‘Hart 
says I’m to pay the crimp’s charge for you! 
D’ye hear—I’m to pay for you!” 

“IT was shanghaied,” replied 
quietly. 

Kline shifted a pace nearer. 

“For you,’ went on Kline, his voice a 
mumble of rage. “I’m to pay for such a —” 

He never finished. Instead, he reached 
for the rail and switching out a pin raised 
it aloft. 
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Reggie knew if it fell it was death, and 
he knew that the brute before him meant 
it for death, so he leaped forward in a half- 
back’s dive, and catching Kline about the 
knees brought him to the deck with a 
flying tackle. Then he reached out, and 
seizing his enemy by the hair thumped his 
head on the deck. 

Fales forward and Hart on the quarter 
saw the assault at the same time. Fales 
came racing to the rescue. Reggie now on 
his feet plucked out a belaying pin and the 
moment the mate was in range struck him 
smartly across the forehead. He fell, and 
Reggie turned to find Hart leveling an ugly 
revolver. There was a spit of flame and 
the hunted scion felt the missile sear his 
shoulder. It was like the switch of a hot 
iron, and the pain lashed him into sudden 
madness. With a roar he hurled the pin 
at Hart’s head; he saw him double up and 
collapse and faced about to meet a con- 
certed rush from the forecastle. 

Reggie hailed them with a trumpet of 
joy. Backed against the break of the quar- 
ter, a pin in each hand, his face distorted, 
his eyes aflame, he loomed a strange and 
formidable figure. That resistless frenzy 
we are wont to describe as a ‘Berserker 
rage’ possessed him. Every man of the 
pack charging down the deck was an 
enemy; to every man he owed hatred, and 
over the prone bodies of the mates there 
began and ended a battle memorable even 
in the dark annals of the bark. 

The first rush was beaten back—in 
Reggie’s hands the pins were as the flails 
of giants, and man after man went down 
while he chanted a high-pitched meaning- 
less song of war. Then he turned aggressor 
and soon the remnants of his foes were 
seeking safety wherever it might be found. 
Some dived into the forecastle and these 
Reggie routed out and hunted down; 
others sought the galley and were trapped 
shrieking mercy, still others fled up the 
rigging in a panic fear of the raging man with 
the strange light in his eyes driving them 
to the tips of yard-arms and the meager 
shelter of the cross-trees. From jib-boom 
to wheel there was not one to say him nay. 

For a long time Reggie leaned against 
the rail. The fugitives aloft watched him, 
breathing softly. Then the pins slid from 


his hands and the light died in his eyes. 
He pressed his fingers to his forehead and 
One or two 


looked about him curiously. 
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These he 
way aft. 


of the prone figures. stirred. 
stepped over and made _ his 
O’Brien was at the wheel. 

‘Lad,’ he cried, as Reggie drew near, 
“this trick at the wheel was the divil’s 
luck. If we had fought it would have 
broken ayether me head or me heart.”’ 

“O’Brien,” answered Reggie dully, “do 
you see that tug aft?” O’Brien twisted 
around. 

“Sure—she’s going in.” 

“Lay alongside.” 

“What—” 

‘‘No questions, please. When I’m ashore 
you will hear from me. How shall I address 
you?” 

“To the best hotel in town. Belave me, 
lad, I’m due to collect the wages of the dom 
ship, and I’m going to wade in luxury once 
before I die—just once.”’ 

He jammed the wheel over and the busy 
puffing little tug drew up on the quarter. 
When nearly abreast Reggie turned, shook 
hands briefly with O’Brien, mounted the 
rail, and while the first of the stricken crew 
were sitting up and rubbing their heads, 
dived headlong into San Francisco bay. 

The frenzied Hart discovered three 
traces of the fugitive. 

He had visited the British Consul and 
prevailed on him for a considerable advance. 

He had visited a barber shop and re- 
mained two hours. 

He had taken the Overland Limited for 
Chicago. 

O’Brien occupying quarters in a ten- 
dollar-a-day palace—for two days—heard 
next. He got a dispatch dated Reno: 

“How many dead?” 

With the aid of three bellboys he com- 
posed an answer: 

“Regret to say nobody.” 

The relief this gave Reggie is not to be 
measured. He had told the whole story to 
the Consul and would have stayed to face 
Hart, but a horror of the bark and every- 
thing aboard her drove him to flight. He 
felt that even if brought back an interval 
of peace was worth the trial. 

When he reached New York Reggie 
checked his luggage and headed straight 
for Coryphene’s home. He had one object, 
which accomplished, he intended going out 
to hunt a job, just like an American. At 
the door he met the butler who, remember- 
ing Reggie, presented what he thought was 
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an impregnable front. The visitor reached 
out, and taking him gently by the collar 
set him down five feet away, after which 
he proceeded to the library. 

When he swung the door a familiar scene 
obscured the gulf of months. It seemed but 
yesterday that the two brothers lounged 
reading papers just as now, and Coryphene 
strummed the piano. They arose with a 
triple gasp. 

“Are you back?” snarled one brother— 
the other said nothing, but prepared to 
act. Coryphene stared. Reggie moved 









quietly forward. A hand shot out and 
clutched one brother by the collar, the 
other hand ditto. As easily as might a 
giant, he cracked their heads together, 
then dragging them to the door shot them 
into outer space exactly and precisely as 
they had once propelled him, after which 
he lifted his hat to Coryphene and turned 
to go. She swept forward and threw her 
arms about his neck. 

“You dear darling Reggie!” she cried. 
“How wonderful you are! Where have 
you been?” 





CAMPING IN THE ROCKIES 


By GRACE COOLIDGE 


Here's life: 


To lie at night your breast to her breast, 


Your mother’s, the earth’s, a slack rag of canvas ’twixt you 

And the stars; to smell acrid smoke of your dwindling fire; 

To hear the near cropping of horses, the shake of the hobbles, 

And further away the croon of the wind; to drink 

Of the creeks, straight-shot from the snows; to breast them; to read 
Fellow vagabonds’ tracks in the dust; midst sentinel peaks 

To inch your team up the looming divide, to note, 

And delight in, the gleam of the summit’s black rocks; then, heedless, 
To scamper adown the far slope, wheels sluing at turns; 

To eat, to laugh; be alive all the day; to sleep 

Dreamless at last, covers to chin; to upleap 

In chill dark to snatch and to guard from your ponies, marauding, 
The oats; then to sleep once again to the coyotes’ dawn song; 

Not penned in a thing four-square and murk, but tree 

On your feet, a thumbed road-map your guide, worlds ahecd, God above; 
For companions, the seasons; for events, the bluebirds, the magpies, 
Butterflies, columbines, all the myriad throng of the road-folk, 


Chance-met. 





That, I say, is to live; that’s man at his ease. 
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Uncle Sam Fires the First Gun in the New Battle for the Possession of the 
American Tourist— Mobilizing a Regiment of the Deepest Canyons, 
the Highest Waterfalls, the Oldest, Largest Trees in the 
W orld—Scenery asa New National Resource 


F the Secretary of the Interior should 
announce to the press that, by an addi- 
tional expenditure of a hundred thou- 
sand dollars or so, he could, within a few 
years, develop a national resource that 
would result in an annual saving of at least 
$50,000,000 to the people of the United 
States, undoubtedly considerable noise 
would be made over the announcement. 
The fact is such a statement can be truth- 
fully made and the astonishing fact is that 
it has not yet been uttered. In the United 
States there is just such a national resource, 
the possibilities in the development of which 
seem to have been entirely overlooked by 
those in authority for the past many years. 
It is a resource that the thrifty Europeans 
have fully appreciated, and by the market- 
ing of which they have been able to lure, 
from its resting place in Uncle Sam’s pocket, 
the cartwheel of commerce which, for the 
average tourist, has been earned in sweating 
toil. But Secretary Lane is not the man to 


blow loud blasts upon the horn of prophecy 





and promise, to drown the reverberant 
response to his tattoo on the hollow horn of 
plenty. He prefers to proceed quietly and 
energetically to do all that he can with the 
funds and authority at his disposal and upon 
the record made to base his requests for 
further legislation and appropriations. 

In scrutinizing the list of our natural 
resources and comparing our methods of 
developing them with the methods in for- 
eign countries it became evident that the 
U. S. A. was about the only country that 
did not consider its scenery in the light of a 
developable resource. Congress had always 
looked upon the National Parks as a liabil- 
ity, appropriations for which should be 
maintained as a sop to, and in proportion 
to the political strength of, that certain ele- 
ment of our voting public which has idealis- 
tic tendencies. Congress is not exactly at 
fault, for the subject has never been pre- 
sented to it in the proper light. Re- 
quests for appropriations were accompanied 
only by the statement that the money was 
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roads and other im- 
provements in the parks. As to what value 
or importance such construction work had 
in the scheme of the nation nothing was said. 
No consideration was ever given to the 
scenery and the National Parks as a factor 
in the country’s economic development. 


wanted to build trails, 


Statistics show, however, that scenery is a 
resource and that it is a commodity that is 
marketed by the Europeans under the same 
general unwritten laws which govern the 
sale of any commodity or merchandise. It 
has this advantage: it may be sold over and 
over without in any way diminishing or 
damaging the original bulk of the com- 
modity. 

Its salability has been thoroughly dem- 
onstrated during the past twenty vears by 
the skilful vendors of Europe, particularly 
the Swiss, who by virtue of their wonder- 
fully advertised scenery attracted within 
their borders in 1913 tourists who left in the 
country $250,000,000, a large portion of 
which came from this country. In that 
same year a rather thorough investigation 
was made by the passenger traffic depart- 
ment of one of our large railroads in an 
effort to determine what amount of money 
was taken from this country by tourists 
leaving it, and it was found that the as- 
tounding sum of $500,000,000 was a fair 
estimate. It is true that a large proportion 
of this is spent for educational purposes—to 
acquaint the traveler with the habits and 
customs of a foreign people, the desirability 
of which is sometimes questioned upon en- 
countering one of those who have acquired 
and brought back some of the aforesaid 
customs. But there is a considerable 
amount, from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000, 
spent by Americans who go to view the 
scenery, the mountains and j 
Switzerland, the lakes and peaks of northern 
Italy, and these people are taking this 
money out of the United States to spend it 
in foreign lands upon a commodity that is 
inferior to the home product. 

Of the large sum which thus leaves this 
country, a small part no doubt finds its way 
back, partly in the form of purchases abroad 
and partly in the broadened viewpoint 
which is the reward of werld touring. But 
in the main it is money taken from the 
country which does not return. 


glaciers of 


It is not 
used for an exchange of commodities, for 
comparatively few Europeans come to this 
country in quest of scenery. 
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And yet in nearly every respect our 
scenery is superior to any that may be found 
elsewhere in the civilized world. Prof. 
Joseph N. Le Conte has said, after a four 
months’ sojourn in Switzerland, that he saw 
no glacier system there equal in impressive- 
ness and grandeur to that system which 
crowns Mt. Rainier. John Muir, in an in- 
terview, spoke as follows: “The Sierras! (of 
California). There is no such range in all 
the world. It should be called the Range of 
Light. I have climbed mountains all over 
the globe. I have lived among the Sierras 
many years and they are the most divinely 
beautiful of all the mountain chains I have 
ever seen.” 

If the tourist would visit the remains of 
antiquity, there are the ruins of the Cliff 
Dwellers in Mesa Verde National Park, 
pregnant with mystery and romance, mon- 
uments of Omar Khayyam’s philosophy: 

“We know not whence we come nor why; 
We know not when we go nor where.” 


In our national parks are the deepest 
canyons in the world, the highest waterfalls 
in the world, the greatest trees on earth and 
the oldest living thing known to man. In 
Sequoia National Park in California are 
trees that were 6000 years old when Christ 
was born. Why, then, do not more Ameri- 
can tourists visit the scenery of their own 
lands? 

There are three reasons: Lack of informa- 
tion, imperfect transportation facilities to 
and through the parks, and _ insufficient 
accommodations in the parks. The tourist 
travels the line of least resistance and if 
transportation and accommodations are 
poor to one place, he is more apt to travel 
to another. But first of all he must be in- 
formed upon the subject of what there is to 
be seen. He must not be told in the semi- 
technical language now employed in the 
Bulletins published by the Government as 
descriptive of the national parks. As a 
general rule he is not interested in the geo- 
logical formation nor in the fauna and flora 
of any particular area, especially if he is to 
read the description in scientific language. 
He wants to know what is in the parks, how 
much of it he can see in a certain time if he 
goes there, what it will cost to go there and 
return from his home, what accommoda- 
tions he may expect while there, and what 
accommodations there are en route. Before 
such a campaign for the dissemination of 
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information can be undertaken on the part 
of the department or the federal govern- 
ment, it is necessary that better transporta- 
tion and accommodations in the parks be 
provided. Good rail connections to and 
from the parks, good transportation facili- 
ties in the parks, and good hotels and sleep- 
ing accommodations are absolutely essential 
if this government would snare the tourist 
and divert his steady flow of golden coin 
from its present course to Europe back into 
this country. 

Realizing all this and further realizing 
that here was a liability which in all justice 
to the people of this country should be con- 
verted into an asset, Secretary Lane with 
characteristic directness has quietly. set 
about to accomplish the desired result as 
best he can with the machinery and money 
at his command. It 
be possible to develop this resource to its 
maximum without a legally constituted or- 
ganization. This does not mean that it will 
be necessary to create a ponderous bureau 
in which there shall be several employees 
for each piece of work to be done, but it is es- 
sential that this organization be established 
with authority accurately prescribed. At 


will never, of course, 


present the organization outside of the Sec- 
retary’s office consists of the General Super- 
intendent and Landscape Engineer, his 
assistant and one stenographer, and it is 
thought that by maintaining that degree of 
efficiency which is found in private enter- 
prise this organization will suffice for some 
time to come. Any organization, however, 
which is to administer such affairs as the 
national parks must be vested with neces- 
sary authority. 

In the General Superintendent’s office are 
being drawn plans for further development 
in the parks comprising more hotels, chalets 
and camps for the accommodation of the 
tourist, together with outlines for better 
rail accommodations and connections to 
and through the parks, so that the two 
factors, namely, transportation and accom- 
modations in the parks, are now being care- 
fully and thoroughly worked out. 

In regard to the dissemination of informa- 
tion as a remedy for the great American 
disease known as ignorance of the home 
country, Secretary Lane has secured the 
services of a man in Washington who is pre- 
paring to administer hot applications of 
education to the seat of the disease. 


AT POINT PINOS 


By CYRIL H. BRETHERTON 


Viking winds that blow from the ends of earth, 


Shouting with mirth, 


Till the thousand breasts of the emerald-hearted sea 


Flutter tumultuously, 
And under the waters, 


In their cool abiding places 

Where the filmy sea grass interlaces, 

Poseidon’s shining daughters 

Wake from their world-old dreams at the sound of your sweeping, 


And upward leaping 


Glide from the glaucous deeps to the foam-flecked swirling spaces, 


Cleaving asunder 


The billows that break in thunder! 
Winds, lend me your voices! 
All the splendid turbulent songs in your throats, 


' 


The clarion notes! 
For my heart rejoices 


In the need to call out greatly of its love and mirth 


To the whole rejoicing earth! 





Aggie drooped her tango shape across the counter to whisper to Cassie Loomis, 
hurrying by with a special trimming for the millinery 





The Court of the Four Seasons 


By NITA PIERSON 


ILLUSTRATED BY LOUIS ROGERS 


T eight-thirty the big store was 
quietly undergoing the matutinal 
preparations for a busy day. Black 


garmented girls with conspicuously arranged 
hair were removing dust covers, opening and 
shutting boxes, assorting and replenishing 
stock. Floorwalkers sauntered benignly 
from counter to table, from table to desk, 
signing order slips and gravely bestowing 
the magic word qualified to settle some 
infinitesimal detail of dispute. The few 


shoppers, nine o’clock employees of nearby 
offices and exclusive shops, loomed dis- 
proportionately prominent in the gaping 
aisles. 

Aggie Stotz, at the novelty silk hose, 
flung a pair of beaded midnight-blue over 





the display rack and leaned back to get the 
effect. 

“Say, Mame, that shade’s a stunner! 
Cassie Loomis is havin’ it for a new dress. 
Did you hear about her gettin’ engaged to 
Charlie Wieland?” 

Mamie Cummings smilingly unlipped an 
opposing abatis of teeth. j 

‘Sure, I got it in the cloak room from Cas- 
sie herself. I never seen her look so pretty.” 

Aggie nodded spontaneous acknowledg- 
ment. ‘‘Ain’t it the truth! No one ever 
accused Cassie of raising a flutter on looks; 
but she’s sure there with the goods this 
morning.” 

“And after the way she’s been braggin’ 
that she wouldn’t marry the best man on 
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earth, that give her half a chance, ‘cause 
she’d made up her mind to work up to be 
a buyer.”’ 

“Huh, don’t I know! You bet nobody’d 
never catch me throwin’ up a chance like 
she’s got to be assistant in a coupler years.”’ 

“Gee, Aggie, there’d be some excuse for 
you doin’ it; with a dandy feller like Gus 
Hepner ready t’ give you a nice little home 
any time you'll take it.” 

Aggie’s supple shoulders shrugged passive 
indifference to Mamie’s somewhat wistful 
suggestion. 

“Nix on the tying up and settling down 
for mine. I'll be buying my own happy 
little home when I get good and ready. I 
don’t know a one married woman that I’d 
change places with.” 

“T don’t know as I’d want to change 
places with any,” observed Mamie, after 
deliberate reflection. “Yes, Madame, I 
can match that in the embroidered hose at 
three-fifty. No, not in the plain. You'll 
have to go to the other end of the counter 
for black. Yes, Madame. But I ain’t 
stuck on staying single all my life either, 
Aggie.” 

A pitying glance for Mamie’s unabashed 
betrayal of weakness became manifest in 
Aggie’s complacently confident, blue eyes. 

“If you’d have had the baby sisters and 
brothers and the married sisters’ babies at 
your house all your life like I've had at 
mine you'd be cured of the marrying game 
just as hard and fast as I am.” 

Eloquently silent, Mamie Cummings 
stared hungrily at the infants’ hose arrayed 
above the counter across the aisle, the 
transparent yearn in her eyes revealing a 
heart in favor of marriage. A frail, scrawny 
girl, all eyes, hair, teeth and bone; the eyes 
too dreamy, hair too luxuriant, teeth too 
formidable and bones too conspicuous. 
And there had never been a beau—a real 
love affair in Mamie’s two dozen years of 
life. 

Aggie drooped her tango shape across the 
counter to whisper to Cassie Loomis hurry- 
ing by with a special trimming for the 
millinery. 

“Say, Cassie, tell us how it happened.” 
In response to Cassie’s furtive search for the 
floorwalker she appended reassuringly, 
“The old man’s over at the complaint; you 
should worry.” 

“There’s no sense in my gettin’ fresh just 
because I’m _ leaving,’”’ rejoined Cassie, 


mindful of the uncertainties of life. “I may 
want my job back some day. What d’you 
mean? How what happened?” she evaded 
teasingly, the rich color fluctuating in her 
smooth cheeks from the palpitating glow of 
a too happy heart. 

“Aw, go on you! You know what I 
mean, all right, all right. Calling the turn 
on us like this after shootin’ round here that 
you were going to be a buyer inside of three 
years or lay down and die.”’ 

“Say, forget it,’ laughed Cassie good- 
naturedly, her black eyes disappearing be- 
neath a network of jolly wrinkles. “I 
wouldn’t change places with a ten-thousand- 
dollar job if I knew that I was never goner 
have another new dress as long as I live.” 

‘““Gee, as bad as that,”’ scoffed Aggie, the 
note of incredulity uppermost, calmly pro- 
ceeding to bestow a brisk palm polish on 
her highly manicured nails. ‘‘What kind 
of a spotlight did he throw on that happy 
home scene, anyway?” 

“Now you're getting personal,” chided 
Cassie, radiating another broadly happy 
smile, ‘‘but if you must know—” she sidled 
confidingly close, ‘it wasn’t anything that— 
oh, what’s the use?” she flung out abruptly. 
“T couldn’t explain so’s you’d understand. 
You’ve just got to find out for yourself.” 

‘‘Aw-w! go on, tell!’ Aggie’s full throated 
voice trailed grieved petulance. “‘If there 
was ever a girl I thought I could count on 
for passing up the happy fireside bunk, it 
was you!” 

“Say, didn’t I think so myself?” flared 
Cassie with a fleeting suggestion of the 
dominant spirit that had so completely 
transformed her in the space of a few years 
from an ignorant, half-starved parcel 
wrapper to an alert, self-possessed, fash- 
ionably-gowned saleswoman in the imported 
millinery. ‘‘But I just seen all of a sudden 
that it didn’t mean anything to be success- 
ful in business—get t’ be a buyer—if you 
had t’ miss something that’s worth all the 
world—something that’s the real meaning 
of life. I had no more idea of ever gettin’ 
engaged when I started out last night than 
I had of wakin’ up in Europe this morning. 
I can’t tell you how it happened. It’s some- 
thing you got to learn for yourself. Some- 
thing you’d known all your life like— like 
the sun shining!—but you’ve been too busy 
tryin’ t’ make enough money t’ pay the gas 
bills t’ bother about the sun shinin’ away 
like mad right in front of your eyes every 

















day.” Cassie’s moon-faced shrewdness 
was swept by a luminous intensity, her 
brow deeply furrowed with the unwonted 
exertion of seeking to express a least part of 
inner truth. 

“Say, where were you last night, any- 
way?” blurted Aggie, unmistakably jolted 
into a resentful interest by the consciousness 
that today’s Cassie was a total stranger to 
the Cassie she had companioned for years. 
Mamie Cummings gulped Cassie’s every 
word in awed silence. 

“Out to the Fair grounds,” announced 
Cassie, reverting to the level of everyday 
speech. “Say, Aggie, y’ ought t’ get Gus 
t’ take y’ out to the Court of the Four Sea- 
sons. It’s perfectly grand!” 

“Me for the Tower of Jewels. Here’s His 
Nibs! Beat it!” warned Aggie, suddenly 
intent on rearranging the midnight-blue 
on the display rack to a more attractive 
angle. 

Mamie Cummings, oblivious to the ap- 
proach of the sleekly suavitied floorwalker, 
followed Cassie’s retreating plumpness with 
yearning eyes. 

“There’s something different about all 
of her when she’s serious that way; some- 
thing soft like a dream inside that nobody 
could ever take away from her,” she mused, 
turning wistfully to Aggie, her thin, red- 
knuckled hands intertwisting nervously. 

Aggie emitted a satirical grunt. “It’s a 
dream all right.”” There was no sentimental 
nonsense about Aggie. ‘“Y’d better get 
busy. The old man’s glarin’ over here like 
a Japanese mask,” she added hurriedly 
under her breath. 

Mamie, diving headlong into behind-the- 
counter depths, disregarded the sarcasm. 
Aggie Stotz was attractive, bright, sufficient 
unto herself, and ambitious; that kind could 
afford to jest about getting married. But 
Mamie, who had never had a love affair, 
yearned, with an ever unencouraged in- 
crease of desire, to fuss over a man, a gas 
stove and a baby. Dulledly weary in body 
and soul she rose again to sell expensive 
hosiery to a simpering, sack-eyed female 
whose twelve-dollar silk-stockinged extrem- 
ities had gone the distance from_hair- 
ribbons to wrinkle-eradicators without 
pause at a nursery door. 

Aggie Stotz filled a sixty-eight dollar 
telephone-rush-order for a guest at the 
Palace who was leaving the city on an early 
train. Then began the steady trickle of 
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exclusively-gowned, cool-eyed, supercilious 
women who selected prohibitive-priced hose 
with more minute concern than they ex- 
pended on all the important affairs of life 
combined. 

Just before noon there occurred a lull 
between customers when both girls stood 
side by side replacing stock. A tentative 
light suffused Mamie’s childlike eyes. 

“Say, if I thought it would do that to 
me—” she inhaled a long breath, jostling 
her words in quick continuation. ‘Gee, 
Aggie, if a girl could only get to look like 
that first, a feller couldn’t help but ask 
her.”’ 

Aggie, with mind submerged in the vex- 
ing problem of how to contribute the latest 
edict of fickle fashion to last season’s plum- 
colored charmeuse and skilfully avoid that 
made-over appearance, inquired abstract- 
edly, “Get t’ look like what?”’ 

““Why—like Cassie’s lookin’ this morning; 
so pretty and—” 

“Say, shuffle the cards, dearie, and take 
the joker out of the pack,” intoned Aggie 
with age-wearied inflection. ‘‘Love’s young 
dream does a brief, blissful, butterfly, 
honey-sippin’ stunt before the wedding. 
Observe the blushin’ bride a year from now. 
Give her a chance t’ get her mind off of 
imported millinery on to the price of safety 
pins and soap.” Sighting an influential 
charge customer advancing toward the 
novelty hose, she assumed a cloying, pro- 
fessional smile, intent only on making a 
large sale. 

Some time later, the urbane floorwalker, 
discerning Miss Stotz to be momentarily 
disengaged, paused to request that young 
lady to report at the superintendent’s office 
on her return from lunch. Aggie, listening, 
felt her heart sink with dismay, and, the 
next instant, rebound with a high hope. 
She could conceive of nothing done, nor 
left undone, warranting a reprimand. Busi- 
ness was good; no hands were being laid off. 
The summons must mean a long expected 
promotion. 

Mamie, preceding to lunch, hurried back 
to relieve her partner. ‘‘Here is where I 
get canned or crowned,” smiled Aggie, 
tremblingly uncertain of the issue. 

“Aw, go on,” urged Mamie, giving a play- 
ful, encouraging shove to Aggie’s hesitant 
shoulders. ‘“‘Rush back. I’ll be dyin’ t’ know.” 

Returning, Aggie slipped behind the 
counter with the upright air and sparkling 
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eyes of victory. “Iam to have entire charge 
of the hosiery. Miss Heineman is to be as- 
sistant buyer,’’ she announced proudly. 

“Gee! I guessed as much! Honest, 
Aggie, I’m awful glad.”’ Mamie’s expres- 
sion was sincere. Her voice contained no 
shadow of envy. 

“The main thing is that I’ve got a chance 
t’ be buyer before I die of old age. What I 
don’t know about knit goods—you c’n 
stick in your eye,’ declared Aggie with 
unquestionable conviction. 

“Oh, Callahan knows what he’s doin’ all 
right,’ confirmed Mamie quietly, “but I 
can't help feelin’ kind o’ sorry for Gus. I 
c’n see his finish. I did think he had a 
chance till now.” 

Aggie looked unutterable scorn. <A suc- 
cessful business woman has a mind above 
the trifling commonplace of love affairs. 

‘“‘H’m, he’s got about as much chance as 
these butterfly insets in Iceland.” 

‘“Here’s that fat dame what ordered the 
extra sizes. Have they come in?” asked 
Mamie, struggling heroically to retain an 
exterior of cheerfulness despite an interior 
of overwhelming depression. Was _ she 
doomed to traffic in silk hosiery for the rest 
of her days while she ached wearily to be 
darning cotton socks? She did not be- 
grudge increasing good fortune to Aggie, 
but oh, how she longed for an opportunity 
to clutch at even the humblest of the simple 
realities that the more fortunate Miss Stotz 
so contemptuously ignored. 

Every time Mamie Cummings made a 
big sale, she figured, with a kind of unwit- 
ting resentment, how many frugal meals, 
baby clothes or household necessities could 
have been supplied for the amount that 
had gone into luxurious hose. And when- 
ever Aggie Stotz entered three figures in 
her cash book she visioned optimistically 
the day when the gradually increasing 
figures of her salary would permit of a’ simi- 
lar purchase on her own account. 

“You got anything on for tonight?” 
queried Cassie, adjusting her smart toque 
at the same mirror with Aggie in the cloak 
room after six. 

“Oh, just stroll around the Fair Grounds. 
I want to see the Tower of Jewels lit up.” 

“Tt’s a grand sight! Perfectly beautiful!” 
enthused Cassie. ‘Don’t forget to take in 
the Court of the Four Seasons. Goodnight, 
Aggie. Good night, Mamie.” 

‘He must be waitin’ for her. That’s why 








she’s beatin’ it out in such a rush,” sur- 
mised Aggie, leisurely tipping her own toque 
at the correct angle and fluffing her hair 
becomingly beneath. 

“T guess so,” responded Mamie Cum- 
mings listlessly. 

Automatically, the two girls yielded 
themselves a part of the stream consisting 
of hundreds of others that poured through - 
the narrow exit into the fog-laden outdoors. 
Aggie, warm-blooded and vigorous, wel- 
comed the cool damp of the mist against 
her glowing cheeks and lifted her face to it 
gratefully. The thin-blooded, weakly nour- 
ished Mamie shivered distressingly, drew 
her scant cloak closer together, and bent 
her head to keep the damp from her chest. 

On Market street the home-rushing 
throng surged either way good-naturedly; 
elbow-pried and prying apologized with a 
quick word lightened by a laugh, and hur- 
ried on. Cars, automobiles, buses, jitneys, 
trucks and wagons packed the street in a 
bewildering congestion. Electric lights . 
gleamed dully like a woman’s eyes behind 
a chiffon veil. 

Mamie, headed for a dreary room and the 
unvarying Tuesday fried-steak supper in a 
run-down boarding house, piped a colorless 
goodnight to Aggie boarding a car and 
passed wretchedly on. 

“T got t’ have supper right away,” were 
Aggie’s first words as she breezed noisily 
into the front hall and flung her message 
the whole length of the flat toward the 
kitchen. 

“All right, Aggie,’ her mother’s voice 
responded pleasantly, “you c’n come right 
in as soon as you get your things off.”’ 

Aggie rushed into her bedroom; there was 
a child asleep on the bed. She threw off 
hat and coat and bounced impulsively to 
the kitchen door. 

“Martha, ain’t I told you a dozen times 
not t’ let that kid in my room? Ain't she 
got the run of the whole joint without 
mussin’ her sticky paws in there?”’ 

Martha, straining soup, paused in her 
task to conciliate. “She wouldn’t sleep 
anywhere but in Aunt Aggie’s bed, and she 
was washed all clean before she was let in 
there, and I turned back your lace spread. 

You didn’t take time to look.” 

“Well, if she doesn’t muss anything—”’ 
softened Aggie, a bit shamefacedly. 

“No, the little darlin’ wouldn’t have no 
bed but yours,” corroborated Mrs. Stotz. 





“Let's beat it to the Court of Four Seasons,” said Aggie. 


“Cassie. told me to be sure and go” 
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“She loves her Aunt Aggie best, for all your 
pretendin’ t’ be so hard on her at times. 
She ain't forgettin’ who brings her pretty 
things and takes her out to places. You 
sit right down, dearie, and I'll give you your 
We got boiled beef t’night, so I 


supper. 
Gus'll 


got a coupler lamb chops for you. 
be ringin’ the bell most any minute.” 

“I should worry,’ muttered Aggie, seat- 
ing herself at the dining room table and 
waiting calmly for service. Finishing her 
soup, she remarked, solely for the benefit 
of a big brother buried in a newspaper near 
the window, who had carried off the honors 
of a business promotion only the preceding 
week, “I got a two-dollar raise today and 
entire charge of the hosiery. I bet I'll be 
assistant buyer inside of two years.” 

“Now, ain’t that grand,’’ commented 
Mrs. Stotz, her tired eyes beaming maternal 
pride. “To think of you goin’ right ahead 
like that. Your father will be glad. Are 
them chops tender, dearie? I had him 
leave the kidney in this time.” 

““Mm-m-m, fine!’ averred Aggie through 
a mustache of succulent bone. 

When Aggie had finished with her chops 
and begun toying with her dessert, the 
others of the family sat down to boiled 
beef, cabbage and potatoes. 

‘So you got another raise,” smiled father, 
intent on keeping the beef from sliding off 
the platter while he carved. 

“She'll be beatin’ it t’ Europe as a buyer 
an’ hitchin’ up with a crazy Frenchman or 
a greasy Eyetalian first thing y’ know,” 
predicted fourteen-year-old Martin, spear- 
ing a piece of beef the size of a dinner plate. 

“Maybe she'll be handin’ over some real 
board money now,’ supplemented big 
brother Ned under cover of a sly wink at 
father. 

“Now you let Aggie be,” championed 
mother, bristling. ‘‘She’s got t’ look nice 
at the store and it costs a girl so much more 
for clothes.” 

“Yer, but it costs a feller more than the 
girl’s clothes cost her t’ take her out. I 
ain’t met a girl yet what’s willing t’ go 
Dutch.” 

Aggie fixed him with a scathing glance. 
“Huh, it’s a wonder you c’n get one t’ tag 
along even when you condescend t’ separate 
from your loose change.” 

“Is....that....so! Well, you'll never 


ketch me bein’ the sucker Gus is—”’ 
‘Now, you shut up about him—” 


“There, there, children,’ mother’s voice 
rose appeasingly. “‘Aggie’s let him know 
plain enough that she ain’t got no intention 
of ever marryin’.”’ 

“That’s him now,” cried Aggie, as the 
front door bell shrilled imperiously from 
the kitchen. ‘‘I ain't goner let him in here 
to amuse Ned.” She left the table, giving 
Ned’s sleek head a frolicsome thump with 
her fist as she passed him by. “‘I’ll be home 
about ten.” 

The fog had lifted; rolled high above the 
tranquil, distant hills, far beyond the lim- 
ited vision of the city’s restless humanity. 
The Tower of Jewels gleamed luminous as 
motionless flame, upspringing from a crim- 
son glow, imaged with parapets and sym- 
bolic figures and hung with thousands and 
thousands of jewels scintillating, iridescing, 
against the sapphire velvet spaces of the 
sky. Everywhere’ graceful archways, 
stately columned corridors and verdure- 
banded walks led to where the purple 
waters of the bay shimmered in the moon- 
rifted lap of night. An army of feet, pleas- 
ure-shod, sped tirelessly along the paths. 
Mingling with the laughter, jests and care- 
free speech of the ceaselessly shifting throng, 
the music of an outdoor orchestra rose and 
fell with the softness of a lover’s caress on 
the sea-tanged lips of the sighing breeze. 

“Ain’t it perfectly grand?’’ murmured 
Aggie Stotz, looking about with unstinting 
approbation. 

The glow-worm spark of Gus Hepner’s 
ten-cent cigar glimmered against the happy 
insolence of her eyes. He gave a backward 
tilt to the soft Alpine reposing on his 
smooth, brown crop and stretched his legs 
contentedly. 

“Pretty good 
think?” 

“You bet!” 

She brushed an imaginary crease from her 
skirt and rose from the palm-shadowed 
bench. “If we’re goner sit still all the time 
we might as well have stayed up on the hill 
gettin’ a bird’s eye view.” 

Mr. Hepner reluctantly gathered up his 
long legs and stood beside her. 

“Gee, you’re feeling strong.” 

“Hardly that; just awake.” And then— 
“T want t’ see more of the grounds and I 
promised t’ be home by ten,” she reminded 
him pertly. 

“Don’t worry, Aggie, you know I always 
get you home in time. i got to work 


for Frisco, don’t you 
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tomorrow, myself. Seems kind of queer that 
we should both get a raise and a promotion 
on the same day. But I guess your raise 
knocks all the good out of mine so far as 
making a hit with you is concerned.” 

“Tt wouldn’t have made no difference 
either way,” said Aggie, drifting through 
the rose-hued arch of the Tower into the 
luminous, moon-lighted Court of the Uni- 
verse. ‘I ain’t changeable like Cassie 
Loomis. We've been awfully good friends, 
Gus, and I like you better than any man I 
know, but you can’t say that I ever give 
you the least bit of encouragement.” 

“N-no, you’ve always been frank and on 
the square,” he admitted, his voice deep 
with gloom. Then, veering to a swift 
habitual smile that disclosed his strong, 
white teeth and deepened the cleft in his 
prominent chin, he concluded whimsically, 
‘Perhaps that’s why I can’t get cured.” 

“Do you want to get cured?” her eyes 
searched his with a curious wonder. 

“W-well, we'll always be friends—good 
friends, I hope,”’ 
came the non- 
committal re- 
ply. 

“That’s the 
way I want it 
to be. When I 
get to be buyer 
and you get to be 
manager, why, 
we'll stay right 
on being good 
friends like we 
are now.” 

“Don’t you 
think you’re 
ever goin’ t’ get 
tired knockin’ 
around in busi- 
ness?’ he came 
back at her 
gravely. ‘“Wom- 
en buyers for the 
big stores, taken 
all in all, are a 
mighty clever 
lot, and L lift my 
hat to them 
everytime. But 
—Aggie girl, 
ain’t you ever 
noticed that 
there’s some- 
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thing different about them? It’s in theireyes 
mostly; but it’s in their whole face and man- 
ner too; and in their walk, and even in their 
voice. Put a shabby, little, over-worked 
mother beside them, or even a well-dressed, 
well-cared-for mother, and you can see the 
difference right away. The mothers have 
found their happiness, even if it brought them 
a lot of suffering, too, as motherhood will. 
The other women may have made a mighty 
clever success of business, but— oh, where’s 
the good of havin’ a swell wardrobe and a 
big salary envelope if y’ ain’t ever laughed 
or cried with the one man over a baby? 
You're a woman!—and you can’t change 
that!” 

There was a palpable pause. Aggie 
leaned against a convenient bench to 
frankly admire the luminous columns of 
the rising and setting sun ere she slowly 
turned to again feast her eyes on the gleam- 
ing Tower of Jewels. 

“Gee, Gus, all that Tower needs is a bride 
and groom standing at the entrance to make 
it look like a 
swell weddin’ 
cake. Imagine 
havin’ a weddin’ 
cake set with 
diamonds.” 

“Would that 
help?” The se- 
riousness im- 
plied in look 
and word sug- 
gested impend- 
ing tragedy. 

Without look- 
ing at him she 
returned in cool, 
steady tones, 
“You know bet- 
ter than that.” 

“You bet I 
do!” he respond- 
ed heartily. 
“Gosh, I know 
you've got the 
heart all right— 
but how’s a fel- 
low ever going to 
find it?” he fin- 
ished desperate- 
ly, the tremble 
in his voice bely- 
ing the lightness 
of his smile. 





The lure of love and the sheltering mate held her soul, 
Gus drew her close 


TOO 


“We'll get along better if you cut out the 
weddin’ bunk,” said Aggie quietly. “I’ve 
had babies squalling at my house and stick- 
in’ their messy fingers all over my hard- 
earned clothes ever since I c’n remember. 
I’ve been seven years climbin’ from cash 
girl to head of the hosiery; seven years more 
and I'll be head buyer. I don’t mind sayin’ 
that I like you, Gus; you’ve been awful 
decent to me; but I ain’t never give you the 
least reason t’ think that I'd any notion of 
ever gettin’ married. And if you c’n steer 
me off my life job—well!—it just can’t be 
done, that’s all.”’ 

“All right,” said Gus. “I know when I’m 
beat. No need t’ rub it in.” 

“There’s Mamie Cummings dying t’ get 
married and nobody asks her,” reflected 
Aggie, apparently puzzled at the inconsis- 
tencies of a too complex world. ‘‘She’s such 
a nice girl, too; all heart and- 

‘Teeth,” supplied Gus tersely. 
into her tonight on the way home. Charlie 
Bruckner was with me. Y’ know he’s all 
heart and legs. They’d make a fine pair— 
both so shy. The kid looked shivery and 
pale in that bit of a fog we had. Charlie 
walked on home with her.” 

“Why, Charlie Bruckner’s known Mamie 
for two years and ain’t ever spoke to her. 
It would be funny if— 

“Stranger things have banicvontl*" 
interrupted philosophically, lighting 
other cigar. 

“Let’s beat it to the Court of Four Sea- 


“T ran 


Gus 
an- 


sons,” said Aggie. ‘Cassie told me to be 
sure and go.”’ 
“Sure,’’ Gus assented readily. “It’s over 


this way.”’ He led her down a palm-lined 
avenue whose electric lights shielded by 
rose and amber colored banners of quaint 
design cast a glamour of enchantment over 
all the beautiful scene. Swerving dexter- 
ously from the main crowd he guided her 
beneath an archway into a lonely, moon- 
lighted court of impressive, classical beauty. 

“Here you are. The Court of the Four 
Seasons!’ Aggie surveyed the softly lighted 
columns, the dark hedge, the unrelieved 
severity of the mirror-pool. 

“Gee, it looks pleasant in here; about as 
lively as a cemetery,” muttered “Aggie. 


“Are you sure this is it?” 
“Surest thing you know. 
it says up here.” 
the curiously 
scription: 


Let’s see what 
Above the entrance was 


wrought, softly lighted in- 
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> SEASONS OF THE YEARE. 
DIGHT IN LEAVES AND 


SO FORTH ISSEW’D THI 
FIRST LUSTY SPRING ALL 


FLOWRES. THEN CAME THE JOLLY SOMMER BEING 

DIGHT IN A THIN SILKEN CASSOCK COLOURED 
GREENE. 

THEN CAME THE AUTUMN ALL IN YELLOW CLAD. 


LASTLY CAME WINTER CLOTHED ALL IN FRIZE 


CHATTERING HIS TEETH FOR COLD THAT DID HIM 
CHILL. SPENSER. 
* “Huh!” was Aggie’s solitary comment. 


Her cursory glance lighted on a sculptured 
group set in a fountained alcove to her left. 
Circling the mirror-pooled center of the 
heaven-canopied space her roving eye dis- 
cerned three groups more of Statuary 
placed in similar alcoves dividing the four 
archways leading to the court. Tentatively 


she advanced to the fountain’s edge ex- 
tending in a half circle from the softly 


shadowed wall where the life sized figure of 
“lusty Spring” uprose with flowing hair to 
dance her way to “Sommer” skies. Som- 
ber, green waters shot with mirrored stars, 
shafted with silver rays of the moon, and 
glinting with the reflection of artificial 
lights, shimmered and sparkled at her feet. 

‘This must be Spring,” hazarded Gus. 
“No chance selling hose to that lady; they’re 
not wearing ’em this season.”’ 

‘“Tmagine anyone tryin’ t’ sell hose with 
that sort of gab.” Aggie’s laugh rang light 
and careless as she jerked her head toward 
the quotation from Spenser. ‘Come on, 
let’s give Summer the once-over.”’ 


“Summer’s shy on hose, too.” Gus 
talked to amuse Aggie but she failed to 
make the usual characteristic response. 


Strangely mute, she studied the figure of 
Summer, a nude, slender girl with modest, 
drooping head, and delicate hands flutter- 
ing above her slight breasts. A man and a 
maid crouched at her feet. Aggie wondered 
vaguely what the huddled pair implied. 
“T....I don’t know what it is that makes 
them seem so real,” she blurtingly con- 
fessed after a complete five minutes of 
speechless wonder before the symbol of 
Autumn. “Just see that woman kneeling, 


holding her baby up to get the fruit. Ain’t 
it real?” 
Gus, never a laggard to her desire, 


grasped instantly her mood. 

“They've had the best men from all over 
the world making these things,’ he sought 
to explain. ‘This city hasn’t piked on any- 
thing. It’s all good; the best to be had. 
The men that carved these statues are great 
sculptors—great artists, famous for their 

















work. They know how to put the feel of 
flesh and blood, heart and soul, into the 
lifeless material they work with. That's 
what grips you, Aggie. These figures are 
real. That baby’s alive; the mother hold- 
ing it is a real mother. The sculptor makes 
you feel that.” 

As he talked she attempted to read his 
eager, expressive face. It was as if she was 
trying to understand a part of him that 
until now had given her no concern. Gus 
was proving a revelation to her even as 
Cassie had proven one only that morning. 
She was beginning to question if she knew 
her friends half so well as she had confi- 
dently believed. ‘You read about things, 
don’t you?” she demanded thoughtfully. 

He smiled with a kind of abashed pride. 
“Sure, I’m always reading. And some day 
you'll find out that there is something more 
important in life than knit goods. There’s 
a lot of things I'd like t’ read to you when 
we can have a quiet place together evenings. 
Reading at your house is like carrying a 
prayer book to an open-air circus.”’ 

They had moved to the group symboliz- 
ing Summer. The figures had not the same 
graceful imagery of the others; but the 
human appeal was there—intensified a 
thousandfold. The naked, rugged strength 
of primitive man traveling with brooding 
face and swift, impatient stride; a woman 
following dumbly, wistfully at his side. 
Her long hair swept in strands over her arms 
as she bent and trembled before the cold. 
With supplicating hands she lifted a tiny 
babe to the man’s powerful breast. Neither 
faltered though the woman drooped weari- 
edly and the man gazed with aching solici- 
tude at the little naked body, seeking with 
huge, muscular hand to shield it from the 
storm. 

Aggie Stotz saw—and forgot to laugh. 
Saw—and sensed dimly the unstirred depths 
within her soul. The master’s touch on 
senseless clay had pierced her heart—the 
mother-heart she never dreamed was hers. 
Only a moment ago she had been a care- 
free, unawakened girl; and now by some 
miracle of genius wrought into plastic clay 
she had become a woman answering to the 
call of centuries gone and centuries to be. 
The man!—the woman!—and the child! 
—the real meaning of life!—that was what 
Cassie had tried to tell her. The real mean- 
ing of life! Tiny dream hands were tugging 
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at her heart strings; the lure of love and the 
sheltering mate held her soul. She leaned 
heavily on Gus’s arm, and he—the voluble, 
the ever-merry quip-equipped, understood, 
drew her reassuringly close, and spoke no 
word. 


In the parlor of the Stotz abode, Mamie 
Cummings, seated with Mrs. Stotz, had 
been waiting for Aggie to come home. 
Mamie had come over to help Mrs. Stotz 
hang a skirt. 

“T don't like the idea of a girl goin’ alone 
through the streets this time o’ night,” 
Mrs. Stotz had protested when Mamie was 
ready to go. “Aggie said she’d be home by 
ten, and she c’n always be depended on. 
Gus lives over your way and you may just 
as well wait for him to go with you.” 

“He's got t’ pass my house anyway, so it 
ain’t as if I was imposing on him,’’ Mamie 
had demurred weakly and continued to 
wait. 

The two women were deep in the dis- 
cussion of a visionary, rosy-hued future 
wherein Aggie figured as a successful buyer 
on ten thousand a year when footsteps were 
heard up the front steps; the expected pair 
arrived. Aggie, subdued though radiant, 
paused in the center of the room. Gus, 
grave, masterly, lingered near the door. 
The message they carried hovered in the 
air, vibrating electrically through the in- 
adequate space cramped by four shabbily 
papered walls. Instantly the two waiting 
women divined the truth; lips and eyes 
conveyed speechless question. With 
heightening color, glowing eyes, the young 
couple nodded beaming assent. 

Mamie Cummings was first to break the 
suffocating silence. Her bony hands 
clutched in fierce, tragic gesture above her 
bony chest. ‘Aggie, where have you been?” 
she gasped excitedly. 











“Why—to the—Fair Grounds,” mur- 
mured Aggie. “To the—Tower of Jewels, 
then—to the—to the—Court of—of the 


Four Seasons.”’ 

“The Court of the Four Seasons,” echoed 
Mamie in a half whisper. ‘I’m goin’ to the 
Fair tomorrow night with Charlie Bruck- 
ner,’’ she volunteered dazedly, then—sud- 
denly a wild, eager hope flashed into her 
eyes; she caught excited hold of Aggie’s 
arm. “Where! oh, just where is the Court 
of Four Seasons, Aggie?”’ 








PSEUDO PRISON REFORM 


Ben Lindsey of Denver performed miracles with wayward boys. His methods were 
extremely simple, so simple that scores of juvenile courts were established in other states. 
But very, very few of these courts have produced results comparable with those obtained 


by the Denver judge. 


They adopted the Lindsey procedure, but most of them lacked the 


mainspring, the real driving power, the Lindsey spirit. 
In Colorado, likewise, grew up a new method of handling wayward men, of reforming 


adult criminals by kindness, by appeal to their sense of honor. 
notable successes have been achieved in many Western states. 
humanitarian movement has borne fruit in prison hells. 


By similar methods 
Even in New York the 
But there are many penal 


institutions which, as in the case of the juvenile courts, adopted the humanitarian pro- 


cedure without the humanitarian spirit. 


The results of this pseudo prison reform are 


set forth in the following paragraphs by a convict who wrote down his observations in 


shorthand and transcribed them immediately after his retease. 
The paper on “Prison Reform and Sentimentality” repre- 


were notes taken in prison. 


The opening paragraphs 


sents the former convict’s individual conclusions. It is published to show the consequences 
of unwise, thoughtless prison “reform.”’—Enpttors’ NOTE. 


ITHIN the last three months an 
W overhead gallery has been built 
in the dining-room for the accom- 
modation of gunmen in case of a disturb- 
ance. Six men are stationed on the dining- 
room roof every meal time. They are armed 
with shotguns loaded with buckshot, and 
stand ready to come down through the trap- 
doors in the roof. Last month the warden 
said in conversation that if there was any 
more trouble in the dining-room and any of 
the guards were hurt or “‘mussed up,” not a 
prisoner would come out of the dining-room 
alive. 


U 


The blankets have not been washed in 
more than three years. They are passed on 
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from man to man, coming and going from 
the disease-stricken and killed to the sound 
and healthy, without the least attempt to 
disinfect them or clean them. 

The prison and its inmates may well be 
called a menace to the welfare of the state. 
It would be better to call it a pesthouse and 
quarantine it forever, for there are very 
few men who come out who are not tainted 
in some way from their close contact with 
malignant diseases. 


U 


Outside of the danger of being shot, life 
at the prison is one continual round of levity. 
Just so long as one does not attempt to 
escape, nothing else matters. One does not 
have to work if work is objectionable. 




















There are several ways of avoiding work. 
The favorite way is to stand around and talk 
to the guard or stool pigeons. There is not 
one useful thing to be learned here. It is 
to be hoped that some day the prison school 
will be on a substantial footing. 


U 


The honor gang isa misnomer. The only 
men who remain for any length of time on 
the honor gang are half-witted ones. The 
honor gang is in charge of the prison murder 
squad and the members of the squad keep 
in practice by jerking their guns from under 
their coats and poking them up against the 
honor men’s bodies every day or two. 

Every man in the prison who wants to 
carries a knife or some other kind of weapon 
because he must protect himself if he would 
have protection. There are men in the 
prison today who stand with their back to 
the wall. Some stand that way for months 
atatime. It is the only way they can pro- 
tect their backs from a knife thrust. 

The prison is a pandemonium from supper 
time until bed time. Singing, graphophones, 
horns and every other kind of instrument 
help to make the evening hideous and to 
prevent study or other serious occupation. 


U 


There should be some way to discontinue 
the discharging of men during the winter 
months. One way would be to make a 
compulsory parole law to affect all men 
whose sentences expire between November 
1 and March 1. These men should be 
paroled and employment found for them 
before November 1. 

Recently eighteen men were turned out 
in the middle of the winter, sore and bitter, 
with only five dollars in their pocket and 
with no work in sight. Would it not have 
been better if they had all been paroled a 
few months earlier when there was a chance 
for them to obtain employment? 


U 


The outbreak in which three men were 
killed was the result of a broken promise 
made to the ringleader that he would be 
paroled. The ringleader was one of the 


trusted men. He was a score-keeper at the 
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main entrance. He had access to the whole 
prison and had been promised parole. He 
was laughed at when he came up for parole 
and broke loose in one of the wild rages for 
which he was noted, and murder was com- 
mitted. 


U 


Competent executives should be placed 
in charge of the prisons, with a strict dis- 
ciplinarian to assist them. The men for 
whom work cannot be found in the upkeep 
of the institution should be put through a 
course of exercises and drills every day and 
made to study. There should be a daily 
inspection of the guard lines as well as of 
the prisoners, cells and shops. Men who 
commit violent deeds and infamous acts 
should be restrained or treated according to 
the laws in force. 

One of the menaces to the prisons is the 
institution-bred men who are confined in 
them, men who have passed from the re- 
form school to the reformatory and then 
have spent the rest of their lives in the 
penitentiaries. There is a remarkably large 
number of them and the influence they 
wield in the prisons is astonishing. They 
have carried the tricks, the vices, the habits 
and all the institutional wisdom from one 
place to the other until there is nothing 
known in institutional depravity today 
that is not known and practised by them. 


U 


A prisoner who has no money to pay for 
dentistry work is sadly out of luck if he goes 
into the prison shop for anything except to 
get a tooth pulled. When a prisoner wants 
any work done, the dentist goes to the office 
and finds out how much money the man has. 
If it is not too great an amount, the dentist 
is sure to get it all. If the man has no 
money he receives no consideration at all. 
Some of the convict helpers work on him. 

All amusements are paid for by the in- 
mates. Requests for subscription are passed 
around and if one has money and does not 
subscribe, he will have some very hard luck 
shortly after the holiday is passed. Extra 
food given on holidays is made up out of 
the prison mess by curtailing expenses be- 
fore and after the feast day. 











NE morning about twenty years ago 
O a prisoner in the Joliet penitentiary 

wept bitterly when he found his 
pet canary dead in its cage. The incident 
passed unheeded at the time; today the 
sentimental reformer would have pounced 
upon the weeping prisoner and made a 
hero out of him, notwithstanding the fact 
that the man had been found guilty of 
murdering his wife and three children so 
that he could go away with another woman. 
Prison reform is the handiest device we 
have at present for getting quickly into the 
limelight. Politicians seeking publicity, 
amateur social workers anxious to uplift 
the downtrodden, find an easy way to 
attain their ambition by taking up the 
cause of the man in prison, and the man in 
prison stands ready to play his part in any 
performance that will bring him any kind 
of relief. 

The running of a prison is a cold, hard 
business proposition to be leavened only 
with humanity. Sentimentality is as much 
out of place in a prison as is brutality. 
Neither can effect permanent good. One 
admits his weakness when he gets into 
prison; then why pamper him, when pam- 
pering a weakness only increases it? The 
same rule may be applied to brutality. All 
men who get into prison are more or less 
hardened, in some way. Then why harden 
them still further with brutal treatment? 
Sentimentality and brutality are the only 
means that have been tried in our prisons. 
The prison methods that have been tried 
might be likened to a doctor who started 
out by giving all of his patients compound 
cathartic pills. But when he found that 
they were not all being cured, he changed 
his treatment, and dosed them all with 
soothing syrup. 

Every successful institution or industry 
maintains a system of routine or disci- 
pline. It is one of the essentials for success. 
There is no place where a rigid discipline 
should be enforced more than in a prison. 
The moment it becomes slack all forms of 
unfairness arise, with discord and violence 
to follow. To maintain discipline it is not 
necessary to resort to excessive punish- 
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ment. Reward, sure and impartial, is the 
chief incentive everywhere toward main- 
taining discipline and promoting efficiency. 
BREAKS DOWN 


WHEN DISCIPLINE 


The abolishing of discipline has been 
one of the first acts of some prison reform- 
ers, and there has always followed a cha- 
otic condition which has removed all 
possible opportunity for improvement. In 
one western prison where “reform” has 
been the motto for some two years or more, 
thirty or forty gambling games run openly 
every Sunday and holiday. Each game has 
its dealer and its boosters. All are effec- 
tively armed. The guards look on, laugh 
and comment on the progress of the games. 
In this same prison every sin that men can 
commit is committed with impunity. A 
prisoner who goes to church is called a 
bible-back and a hypocrite. Trading and 
trafficking in everything from tobacco to 
one’s own flesh is carried on openly. 

There is no discipline in this prison—it 
was abolished by a prison reform movement. 

Maudlin sentimentality, under the guise 
of reform, has changed this prison from a 
torture chamber into a brothel and a pest- 
house. It is hard to say whether the old 
or the new condition is the worse, but it is 
safe to say that neither is the better. 

In this prison which, the officials say, 
stands for the last word in prison reform, 
there have been eight violent deaths during 
a single year. There are two men in the 
condemned cells under sentence of death, 
and there are two men in the dungeons 
awaiting trial; all for violent deeds com- 
mitted within the prison walls. This 
record, in a community of about twelve 
hundred unarmed persons, with more than 
one hundred peace officers to preserve order, 
is unparalleled in present times. 

If prison reform aims to improve the 
prisoner, then some of the reformed prisons 
are as far away from the main purpose as 
they can be. It would seem that to im- 
prove the inmate of a prison, it would be 
well to instil into him a little clean ambi- 
tion and self-respect. One of the worst 
things to do to a full-grown man is to 










































At once he becomes insig- 
nificant and mean. Show him his feet and 
teach him to stand on them. If there is 
any manhood in him at all, he will grow to 
appreciate the efforts. 

Lack of respect for those in authority is 
often a great drawback to the advancement 
of the men in prison. When men in sub- 
ordinate positions are permitted to see 
their superior officers so drunk that they 
are barely able to stand erect, unsatisfac- 
tory conditions are bound to exist. 


coddle him. 


MAJORITY UNTOUCHED BY “REFORM” 

Generally speaking there are three kinds 
of prisoners. First, there are some men who 
never should have been sent to prison at all. 
Through some miscarriage of justice, 
through ignorance or through perjury, they 
are sent to prison and made to suffer need- 
lessly. They usually have to serve their 
time, because the lack of influence to keep 
them out of prison also prevents them from 
obtaining clemency. 

Then there are the men who should be 
sent to prison, in lieu of some other institu- 
tion, for treatment. These men comprise 
the great majority. Vice is the cause of 
their crime. Proper treatment will restore 
them to a useful condition, but there is no 
proper treatment in any of our prisons. 

The third class of prisoners are those 
who should never be released at all. It is 
fortunate that there are not many, but 
there are enough of them to constitute an 
appreciable factor in the prison popula- 
tion. Those who should never be released 
from prison are not told by the number of 
times they have been in prison. They 
may be first-timers, third-timers or tenth- 
timers. They ar ognized by their con- 
tinued viciousnesS*and depravity, by their 
mental defectiveness and by their inherent 
weaknesses. These men are and always will 
be unfit to be at large. Yet they are the 
very men whom the sentimental reformers 
first seek out. It would seem that the 
further down into the burning pit the re- 
formers can reach for their brand, the 
better they are pleased. But when the 
reformed one, taken from the bottom, goes 
out and tries to cut off the head of a friend 
or burn a neighbor’s house, there comes 
discouragement and the reformer condemns 
all men in prison. The sentimental re- 


former never sees the man who plods along 
He is not con- 


and does the best he can. 
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spicuous enough, and so he must save him- 
self if he would be saved. 

It is characteristic of prisoners to be- 
little any movement toward their better- 
ment which does not pertain to their ma- 
terial comfort or to their immediate re- 
lease from prison. ‘To overcome this and 
many other conditions equally as harmful, 
it is necessary that prison traditions be 
abolished as completely as possible. Prison 
traditions serve, more than anything else, 
to perpetuate prison evils. They are the 
real menace to all advancement, and they 
still exist in every prison. To abolish them 
new life and new conditions must be intro- 
duced and maintained by rigorous disci- 
pline until the old way is routed and for- 
gotten. 


PRISON OFFICIALS AND POLITICS 


In no other business are new methods 
required so much as they are in the prison 
business. And to instal new methods there 
must be new brains. Men who have 
attained to at least some degree of success 
in other human endeavors should be given 
an opportunity to try their hand at running 
our prisons, instead of leaving the prisons 
in the hands of men who have failed in 
practically every other undertaking. It is 
the custom to select ex-policemen, ex- 
sheriffs and inexperienced politicians to 
run our prisons. There is no more reason 
for this selection than there would be for 
the selection of discharged sextons, bank- 
rupt undertakers and politically chosen 
coroners to run our hospitals. The in- 
competence and immorality of the officials 
is one of the greatest hindrances to success 
in prisons. 


’ 


“MAKING WORK FOR THE PRISONERS 

Work in prison is often inconsequential. 
Work that results in no permanent good, 
work that is only done as a form of punish- 
ment must necessarily be degrading. Where 
such conditions exist it would be far better 
to put the inmates through a course of 
exercise and study each day. The appro- 
priation of thousands of dollars annually 
to compel men to do work which benefits 
no one and which the men despise is prob- 
ably one of the most ridiculous customs we 
have today. The state provides work 
generally useless and unprofitable for men 
in prison, but public charity is called upon 
to care for the unemployed who have not 
yet been in prison. 
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Of all the conditions in a prison none 
strikes one so forcibly as the reckless waste 
of human energy through the misdirection 
of the prisoners’ capabilities. In prisons, 
fitness is not taken into consideration, and 
capability is of no consequence in gauging 
the incoming man. On the theory that all 
convicts look alike, incoming prisoners are 
assigned to a place without any considera- 
tion of their mental or physical fitness. 
Without any consideration of their tempera- 
ment or earlier training they are herded 
into a crowd as if they were all of one brand. 
And the chances are they will remain where 
they are first placed unless some act of 
sycophancy, or outside influence, brings 
them to the favorable notice of the officials. 
The inconspicuous man, the one who sel- 
dom comes to the notice of the officials, is 
the man who does his time in the main 
line. One never hears much about him, and 
the sentimentalist leaves him to save him- 
self. He belongs to the great majority, and 
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is included in the unknown, floating popu- 
lation in every big prison. Vice has brought 
him to poverty, and poverty has driven 
him to crime. He is a chance criminal 
without ambition, and no attempt has ever 
been made to cure him of his vices or instil 
new ambition into him. 

The man who serves his time in the main 
line has never told his point of view. The 
educated man, who sits behind a desk in 
one of the prison offices, has told us all 
about prison life; the reformer has told us 
all about prison hardships; the prison favor- 
ites have told of the fine treatment they 
have received; and the prison official has 
had much to say about what he is doing 
for the good of the prisoners. But the man 
who stands in the main line with his 
arms folded, the one who curses down 
deep inside at the unfairness of it all, 
a hundred times a day, has never had 
his say. When he gives up his thoughts 
maybe there will be a place to start from. 











IN PRISON 


By RUTH DELANEY 


I hear the wild geese crying, 
From my cell, flying free— 
They will see the Channel Islands, ‘\ 
Turquoise blue their misty highlands, 
They will feel the trade-wind sighing 
From the sea. 


I hear the wild geese crying, 
From my cell, flying far 
They will swim Sierra lakes, 
Moonlit pale amid the brakes, 
They will glimpse the sunset dying, 
And the evening star. 


I hear the wild geese crying, 
From my cell, flying high— 
They will see the valley plains, 
Emerald now with the first rains, 
They will scent the warm earth drying, 


But not I. 




















ftumps and 


ilking Stools 











How the Swish of the Dairy Cow's Tail is Making Room for More 
Homes on the Logged-Off Lands of Puget Sound 


By WALTER V. WOEHLKE 
Author of: The Land of Before-and-After 


FTER twenty years in the wholesale 
grocery business, E. A. Stuart sold 
out. Rest and travel looked good 

to him—for a month. Thereafter he be- 
came homesick; he longed for another bear 
hug with competition. 

He got what he was looking for, with a 
vengeance. 

An insistent friend pointed out to him the 
possibilities of the canned-milk business. 
Millions could be extracted from it, the 
friend asserted. He knew of a factory that 
could be bought for less than cost in the 
Puget Sound country. True, the owners 
had extracted nothing but a chronic deficit 
from its operation, but then the right men 
with enough capital could—well, you've 
probably heard the story many a time. 

Stuart looked into the business, and the 
longer he looked the bigger its possibilities 
loomed up before him. Milk, he reasoned, 
was man’s first and last nourishment; be- 
tween the beginning and the end milk 
formed the largest single item in the long 


list of food products he consumed. Cities 
were growing, would keep on growing, and 
with their growth the task of supplying the 
urban population with sweet, wholesome 
fresh milk would become increasingly diffi- 
cult and expensive. Looking deeper, he saw 
the express trains carrying eighty-seven 
pounds of water in every hundred pounds 
of milk they transported. By removing a 
large part of the water from the milk, he 
perceived, Puget Sound could ship its milk 
to New York and beat the price of the Long 
Island milk man—if the condensed milk 
could be kept absolutely fresh. Refrigera- 
tion was too expensive and unsatisfactory; 
for milk preserved by the addition of sugar 
the market was too narrow. But sweet, 
whole cow’s milk, reduced in bulk by evap- 
orating a part of the water and sterilized by 
the application of heat, to his mind had an un- 
limited market. There must be millions in it. 

So he formed a partnership with the in- 
sistent friend, bought the factory and 
started operations. 
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They lost a hundred thousand dollars the 
first year. 

The insistent friend quit right then and 
there. Stuart staid with it, his vision of the 
distant goal undimmed. He hated to aban- 
don a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
good experience. 

After he had bought out his partner, 
Stuart sat back to survey the situation 
critically. To market his output at a profit, 
so he reasoned, he must have a uniform 
product of unvarying quality; to put out 
such an article, he must have, in the first 
place, an ample supply of rich, wholesome 
milk absolutely without taint of any kind. 

Did you ever make gravy or oyster stew 
and cuss when the milk curdled? It looked 
sweet and tasted sweet before it was put 
into the pan, but the application of heat 
brought out the defects which neither eye 
nor tongue discovered. Uncooked, raw, 
the same milk would have been consumed 
without protest. 

In the evaporation process part of the 
surplus water is removed from the milk by 
the application of heat in a vacuum; the 
condensed product after canning is then 
subjected to more heat in order to sterilize 
it. In other words, it is subjected to the 
same test that the housewife applies when 
she makes oyster stew, and this test, the 
application of heat, brings out the least 
defect as unerringly as the pigeon wings 
home to its roost. 

Through costly experience Stuart found 
that milk from indisposed cows, from cows 
that had just dropped calves, milk brought 
in at a temperature higher than fifty-five 
degrees, milk from cows that had been fed 
sour ensilage could not be condensed prop- 
erly. Worse, a can of this defective milk 
often spoiled hundreds of gallons of perfect 
milk mixed with it. In bottles this slightly 
defective fresh milk is sold and consumed 
unhesitatingly; the creameries extract but- 
terfat from sweet and sour cream impar- 
tially, but in the condensery nothing except 
flawless fresh milk, handled in absolutely 

clean, sterilized containers and machinery, 
could be accepted if the output was to be 
smooth, wholesome and inviting. 

Upon a foundation of pure, clean milk 
Stuart accordingly built his business. He 
standardized his output, but when he went 
with it into the market places he encoun- 
tered prejudice. Evaporated milk fifteen 
years ago was an emergency ration used only 
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where a supply of fresh milk could not con- 
veniently be obtained. People were still 
asking—some of them are asking the ques- 
tion even today—what was added to make 
the evaporated milk so thick. 

It was an uphill fight. The market was 
very narrow, and all the best stalls in it were 
occupied by older firms. In central Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco included, five sales- 
men were kept on the road almost continu- 
ously and their efforts were supplemented 
by the wiles of the demonstrator, yet the 
first year total sales in this territory did not 
exceed a hundred cases a month. 

“My leading competitor, a firm from the 
Middle-West, sold thirty-six hundred cases 
a month in this territory,” chuckled Stuart, 
“and I looked upon this volume of business 
with a sigh of almost hopeless longing. It 
seemed as though I'd never sell half as 
much.” 

Cattle ranches, mining towns, construc- 
tion camps had been the principal markets 
for canned milk. Following the line of least 
resistance, all the milk canners had elbowed 
their way into this restricted field. Stuart 
did not spend his energy trying to squeeze 
into this crowd. His vision saw the vaster 
market on the outside, in the growing cen- 
ters of population, in the smoky cities that 
reached ever farther into the green country 
for their fresh milk. He assailed prejudice 
with all his might, became an apostle of 
canned milk, preached its merits in season 
and out, campaigned, educated, demon- 
strated his standardized product until his 
friends began to shun him. 

But he got there. 

His business grew like the rumor of a dis- 
aster. He could not get milk enough. He 
built a second plant, a third one, a fourth 
one. He has built one new plant every 
twelve months for fourteen years, and he 
has not quit. 

In 1899 he sold twelve hundred cases a 
year in central California and sighed hope- 
lessly when he contemplated his leading 
competitor’s trade of thirty-six hundred 
cases. Last year his company sold half a 
million cases, forty thousand a month, in 
the same territory. 

The firm has fifteen large plants today. 
It buys the output of thirty thousand cows 
and needs more. 

The point of the story, however, lies in 
these facts: ten of the factories are operating 
in the Pacific Northwest, around Puget 
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Sound, in the woods of northwestern Ore- 
gon; of the total number of cows at least 
twenty thousand are browsing on logged-oft 
lands. Seattle and Tacoma are shipping 
milk impartially both to New York and 
China. And of the total population in the 
United States alone only eight per cent has 
ever tasted evaporated milk. 

How many cows will be milked around 
Puget Sound when thirty per cent of the 
population uses evaporated milk, when the 
Orient and South America begin to clamor 
for the tin cow? 

Once upon atime they said that the Pacific 
Northwest, especially that portion which 
lies west of the Cascades and enjoys a steady, 
reliable, long-continued winter rainfall, was 
not a dairy country. There was no corn, 
and the cows would only have grass to live 
upon. In the mind of the American farmer 
live stock and corn were synonymous terms; 
one was impossible, unthinkable without 
the other. And the Pacific Northwest pro- 
duced no corn. 

Whereupon it 


was pointed out that 


Britain produces no corn to speak of, but 
has blessed the world with almost all the 
best strains of high-bred live stock; it was 
added that Holland produces a little cheese 
and some butter, that Switzerland also was 
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reputed to produce cheese and butter, that 
Danish butter and Danish bacon have be- 
come famous the world around despite the 
fact that the farmers of all these countries 
would have to invoke the services of a 
botanical expert to classify a cornstalk 
should a specimen of the great American 
fodder plant appear in their fields. 

Why couldn't Puget Sound follow the lead 
of the world’s greatest cornless dairy coun- 
tries? 

Ask any farmer what constitutes the most 
important factor in sustaining a cow's flow 
of milk. “Green feed” will be the immediate 
reply. Around Puget Sound, in all the moist 
portions of Oregon and Washington the 
meadows and pastures are green at least 
eight months in the year; along portions of 
the immediate coast in Oregon stock grazes 
in the open the year around. And it is true 
that the yield of grass and hay, of oats and 
root crops in these moist regions is extraor- 
dinarily large. 

Grass grows in England because the cli- 
mate is moist, cool and mild. For the same 
reason grass grows abundantly in the Pacific 
Northwest. Also, cow’s milk consists eighty- 
seven to ninety per cent of plain water; 
everywhere the moist Pacific Northwest is 
blessed with the purest of cool mountain 
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Green feed and pure water make for 


Water. 
a heavy tlow of milk; an even temperature 
with no excessive heat in summer, without 
ice or snow in winter, a climate that almost 
eliminates the fly and its resultant irrita- 
tion, these factors sustain and prolong the 
flow. 

When the dairyman of the Middle-West 
or of the East starts out to go after a seven- 
day, thirty-day or twelve-month record, he 
sees to it that the lactation period does not 
begin in the heat of midsummer or in the 
white depth of midwinter; he knows that 
extremes of temperature will always reduce 
the flow of milk. Around Puget Sound no 
such precautions are necessary; dairymen 
and breeders go after records irrespective 
of the seasons. 

In other words, more milk can be pro- 
duced, is being produced at lower cost in the 
moist parts of the Pacitic Northwest than 
in almost any other part of the country. 

This is not a theory. Go along the Pacific 
Coast northward from California and peek 
into the vaults of the banks in the dairy 
districts. The farmers’ money piled up in 
them is not theoretical; it’s cold, hard cash, 
and its abundance accounts for the high 
prices asked for developed dairy farms. 
Until a year ago Eureka was without a rail- 
road, depended wholly upon steamship 
traffic, but no bottom land was to be had for 
less than S150 an acre; Del Norte and Cres- 
cent City, farther north, are still without a 
railroad, but cultivated bottom land never- 
theless commands prices of at least Stoo an 
acre. Around Coos Bay, railroadless as yet, 
though the new line is coming very close, 
cleared bottom land is high; in the Tilla- 
mook country level bottom land in crop 
brought S200 an acre four years ago while 
the nearest railroad was still a hundred 
miles distant, and prices have not gone 
down since. 

In the Puget Sound country whole milk 
in 1899 brought sixty cents a hundred 
pounds; last year Stuart’s condenseries paid 
prices ranging from $1.35 to $1.85 per hun- 
dred pounds. The farmers were making 
money out of milk even though the char- 
acter of the herds was so indifferent that the 
average vield per cow was estimated at only 
twenty pounds a day. There are many 
herds of grade cows which average better 
than fitty pounds a day per head. 

Perhaps these facts, despite their lacteal 
character, are dry. They are here set down 
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because they have a most important bear- 
ing upon the biggest problem confronting 
the moist Pacitic Northwest: the clearing 
and settling of its stump land. 

The same factors that make the milk flow 
also made the trees grow in western Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Outside of the tropics 
there are no forests containing timber as tall 
and as dense as those in the moist Pacitic 
Northwest. Of course these forests are the 
Northwest's most precious assets. In mag- 
nitude, in the value of the output, in the 
number of men employed, in its effect upon 
general business the lumber industry sur- 
passes any other single line of manufactur- 
ing in the Northwest. Sawdust is the found- 
ation of Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Everett, 
Bellingham, of a dozen other thriving com- 
munities. But 

The work of the logger’s saw is not an 
unmixed blessing. It takes from an acre of 
land the increment which gradually accrued 
in the course of the slow centuries; when the 
saw is through, it leaves the ground encum- 
bered with a mortgage which must be paid 
before any use whatsoever can be made of 
the land. The lumberman takes off the 
timber, profiting thereby; he leaves the 
dead-and-down trunks, the brush, the waste 
and the stumps. He is through with the 
land. He leaves it mortgaged with stumps 
and, in addition, he demands pay for allow- 
ing someone else to assume this mortgage. 

I have seen men tackle stump land single- 
handed and wondered at their temerity. My 
respect for the staying powers of the pio- 
neers has risen with the contemplation of 
every farm literally hewn out of the forest, 
and the number of farms along the North 
Pacific Coast that needed no hewing is ex- 
ceedingly small. 

Did you ever, Friend Reader, attempt to 
cut down a tree ten inches in diameter? 
Multiply the number of ten-inch trees by 
a hundred; scatter between them shoulder- 
high stumps as big as the dining table; 
spread between the stumps a tangle of logs 
and great fallen trunks both above and be- 
low the crowd and cover the entire mess 
with a jungle of climbers, ferns and vines; 
you will then have a picture of an acre 
typical of the best and most valuable logged- 
off land. 

That part of Washington lying west of the 
Cascades’ crest has an area of almost 16,- 
000,000 acres; of this, approximately 6,000,- 
000 acres are contained within the National 
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Atter the logger has removed the timber, he leaves a mortgage averag- 


ing $70 an acre on the 
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Forests. The total amount of land in farms, 
raw and improved, is 1,800,000, but only 
one-third of the farm land, 600,000 acres, 
has been cleared. 

Farming and clearing in western Wash- 
ington began in the fifties. They have been 
at it for sixty years. The average amount 
of cut-over land made fit for cultivation per 
annum during this period was 10,000 acres. 


land in the form of stumps and brush 


There are now 1,200,000 uncleared acres 
in the farms of western Washington; if one 
hundred acres be the size of the average 
farm, barely thirty acres of it have been 
made ready for the plow. In additicn there 
are more than 2,500,000 acres of logged-off 
land not in farms, perhaps half of it worth 
clearing, and this cut-over area is growing 
in size every year. 








ing that S7o is the average cost of 
1 acre and that 3,000,000 acres, a 
low estimate, are worth clearing, it will re- 
at the past rate of individual effort, 
hundred years and an investment of 
ooo to make this tract productive. 

these figures to include western 
double them again to allow for the 
growth in the logged-off area as the lumber- 
man’s axe cuts deeper into the forest, and 
you begin to appreciate the trve dimensions 
of the task before the Pacitic Northwest. 

Irrigation in the arid West began with 
individual effort; every farmer dug his own 
ditch. Now a single organization spends 
millions for dams and canals from which 
thousands of farmers draw their water. In 
irrigation the day of individual effort passed 
long ago. In the land-clearing operations 
the day of collective effort is just dawning. 
And collective effort is needed if the area of 
productive land in the Northwest is to keep 
pace with the demands made upon it by the 
increasing population. Against the wilder- 
ness of stumps, down timber, second growth 
and bramble puny individual effort is too 
slow, too expensive. Organization is needed 
to systematize the stump warfare. 

The state of Washington has a statute 
under whose provisions counties may or- 
ganize themselves into improvement dis- 
tricts, issue bonds and with the proceeds 
clear land within their boundaries, the 
owners of the land to repay the district in 
annual instalments spread over a long term 
of years. King county, containing Seattle, 
started out to take advantage of this law. 

It needed it. The county covers a total 
area of 1,351,000 acres, of which 463,000 on 
the heights of the Cascades are comprised 
within a National Forest. The farms of the 
county cover an area of 118,000. Consider- 
ing the fact that the best and biggest mar- 
kets of the Pacific Northwest are at their 
very door, one would be justified in expect- 
ing that everyone of these 118,000 acres had 
been cleared and tilled long ago. 

The census of 1910 showed that, of the 
total area in farms, only 55,000 acres or less 
than half had been cleared. More than 60,- 
000 acres were still covered with stumps. 
In addition there were 200,000 logged-oft 
acres owned by the lumber companies. 

Surely Seattle would welcome any method 
that promised to increase the productive 
farm land and farm population in its imme- 
diate vicinity. 


Oregon; 
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But Seattle didn’t. It declined to bond 
itself for the benefit of the cut-over land. 
Dissatisfaction with the safeguards which 
the statute pro\ ided for the expenditure of 
the bond money was perhaps the principal 
cause. But underlying this doubt as to the 
statute’s wisdom lay a still greater, deeper, 
doubt, a feeling of distrust concerning the 
quality of the cut-over lands. 

There are a good many men in the North- 
west, especially among the farmers who 
have tilled the narrow strips of bottom land 
in the valleys for years, who maintain that 
the stump land on the hills and _ rolling 
plains isn’t worth a loud whoop, that the 
money and labor spent in clearing it is an 
unmitigated waste. They have held this 
opinion for years and it takes a heavy charge 
of stumping powder to blow it out of them. 

They shared this opinion in the valleys 
of the White and the Puyallup, mountain 
streams that tumble down the green slope 
of the Cascades until they reach the plateau 
along Puget Sound. The pioneers, Ezra 
Meeker of ox-team fame among them, had 
painfully and = laboriously grubbed the 
stumps out of the bottom land, were raising 
tremendous crops of oats, timothy, kale, 
hops, cabbage, bulbs, rutabagas and carrots 
on the black soil, but they lifted their noses 
at the reddish clay loam of the upland. 

When the condenseries lifted the price of 
milk from sixty cents to ninety cents, to a 
dollar, to a dollar and thirty cents a hundred 
pounds, when the cow revenue grew and 
land prices grew with it, a particularly dar- 
ing pioneer decided to give the tangled 
wilderness of the upland a trial. He in- 
vested S500 in sixty acres, cleared half cf it 
and put out his crops. That was ten years 
At that time the condensery was not 
receiving a pint of milk from the upland. 
Today as much milk is coming from the hill 
as comes from the valley bottoms. 

Still, the atmosphere of suspicion sur- 
rounding the soil of the cut-over uplands is 
not wholly without a tangible basis. The 
upland soil is shallow compared with the 
bottoms; there are large areas containing 
such a high percentage of gravel that culti- 
vation is practically out of the question. Care- 
ful soil surveys are necessary before clearing 
begins, but such surveys should be made on 
every piece of farm land anywhere to deter- 
mine the best use to which it can be put. 

If you would see examples of upland farms 
in the forest take a ride on the old electric 


ago. 























THE KING OF THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
Some of the best strains of the dairy breeds are being introduced to 


lift the standard of the herds in the Pacifie Northwest 


line which meanders out of Tacoma and 
after a round-about, hill-and-dale journey 
reaches the Puyallup valley where W. H. 
Paulhamus has made the red raspberry 
famous. Here and there all along the line 
little clean patches have been gnawed out 
of the second growth, blue smoke curls up- 
ward against the green wall, red roofs shine 
from the clearings and the rooster’s melo- 


dious voice is abroad in the land. 
country where the big berry grows and the 


This is the 


whipped cream flows. Codéperative selling 
and buying, codperative canning, preserv- 
ing and storing have made it possible for wee 
farms of five acres to support a family, have 
given the berry industry such a lift that 
fourteen thousand pickers are required to 
harvest the product of a few thousand acres 
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EFT BY THE LOGGER 


hree million logg off acres lie unproduciive in western Washingt At the 
[ past rate it will take 300 years and 200 million dollars to Clear this area 














MHE FIRST CROP AND THE SECOND ONE 
Above, the result of the s ip-pullers’ lal t 
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FROM THE FIELD INTO THE CAN 
Oats is the staple grain crop on cut-over land. Record-breaking crops of this 
cereal are grown on the black humus of the bottoms 
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WASHINGTON’S CHAMPION STUMP PULLERS 
Blue-blooded cows and, below, one of a dozen plants in which the milk of 2 
cows is condensed for shipment to all parts of the world 

















every summer, 
have made the 
chicken business 
really profitable 
and caused the 
number of small 
self-supporting 
homes to multi- 
ply. 

Compared with 
the total amount 
of available land, ? 
though, the po- 
tential market for 
berries and fruits 
isrelatively small. 
Only a fraction of 
the cut-over land 
which by-and-by 
will be cleared can 
be used for berries 
without =swamp- 
ing the market; 
by far the largest a 
part of the three 
million acres of stump land in western Wash- 
ington must rely upon other crops to yield a 
profit on the investment. Land representing 
an investment of at least $125 per acre can- 
not, of course, compete with the typical grain 
land of eastern Washington in the production 
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PUYALLUP RASPBERRIES 
Raspberries and cre 


nad inlti 
Sound's specialties 


um are Puget 


ing agency; in time 


of cereals for ex- 
port. Poultry will 
help out, but hen 
fruit here as 
everywhere — else 
must remaina by- 
product, a spec- 
laltv. The staple 
cropot high value 
peracre, the prod- 
uct best suited to 
the needs of the 
Puget Sound 
country and the 
moist Northwest, 
the article which 
has a never failing 
world market at 
remunerative 
prices in any 
quantities is milk. 
Bossy is chewing 
up the stumps 
faster than any 
other land-clear- 


5 Bossy will be as impor- 


tantaneconomic factor around Puget Sound, 
along the lonely reaches of the Pacitic shore 


from. the redwoods 


California to the 


cedars of British Columbia as she is today 
in Denmark, Holland or Switzerland. 
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PEACE AND PLENTY 





AMONG THE STUMPS 





































Jerry collapsed in a faint. 


May, her team-mate, ran to her with a cry of alarm 





“DOUBLE STAMPS" 


By LEONARD HINTON 


ILLUSTRATED BY LOUIS ROGERS 


HEN Jerry Belknap, of ‘Belknap 

WW and Barton—Songs and Patter,” 

came into her room on the third 
floor of the Lucerne Hotel on Kearny 
street she cast the results of a shopping 
sally in Chinatown on a trunk beside the 
door, favored her comely reflection in the 
glass with one long stare, and exclaimed 
“Good-night, Susie!’ in a very matter-of- 
fact tone. Then she collapsed in a dead 
faint on the floor. 

May Barton, her team-mate, ran to her 
with a sharp little cry of alarm. She half- 
lifted, half-dragged the limp figure to the 
bed, loosened her clothing and got the 
smelling salts. With these propped into 


position with a towel, she found water and 





a rag, took down the mass of brown hair 
and bathed the high and rather severe 
forehead of her chum carefully and calmly. 
The first alarm over, she knew from many 
former experiences just what should be 
done and just what the results would be. 
It had been a notable week that had not 
laid Jerry out that season. Booking had 
been hard to get, and the eccentric acro- 
batics of the act they had just closed were 
not child’s play at any time. 

Jerry came to in five minutes. She 
smiled wanly as she saw May’s face and 
the smelling salts and the wet towel and 
the water basin. She reached out and 
found the girl’s hand. 

“Reg’lar little sunbeam to have around, 
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ain’t I, Kiddy? 
specialty in C 

May squee 

“Vou should 
said, “with the bes 
outside of Orpheum. 

“Now you're talkin’, 
Jerry. But her smile was a 

She lay quite still for half a. 

May bustled about the tiny room, 

ing from nowhere mysterious mm 
wrapped parcels and glasses. Finally 
fished two electric hotplates from beneatn 
the bed. These she fastened together on a 
T-socket, securing the free end of the cord 
to the light fixture. Jerry watched her from 
the bed. 

“Careful you don’t make things rattle 
when you put them on the plates,” she 
cautioned. ‘‘That old hen Mansell listens 
so much at the keyhole that the draught 
gives her the earache.” 

May gurgled appreciatively as_ she 
snipped the stalks from some young car- 
rots, trophies of the Chinatown trip. 

“Vou got that from Pat!” she exclaimed. 
“T heard him hand it out the other 
morning.” 

Both girls smiled at the thought of Pat. 
Patrick Michael Duncan was an old friend 
of Jerry’s—lifelong, Pat himself maintained, 
since Jerry steadfastly refused him any 
stronger claim on her affections. She had 
discovered him ruining a wonderfully sym- 
pathetic tenor on Prof. Henley’s circuit of 
mixed movies and vaudeville. She had 
pounded the idea into his head that he 
might do Pantages if he woke up in time. 
She had consistently refused to marry him 
through the varying crises of eleven pro- 
posals. 

Silence fell in the room, except for the 
occasional careless slip of a paring knife 
against a diminutive pan. Finally Jerry 
spoke. 

“May!” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“T guess maybe you'd better go telephone 
little Anderson to come look at me.” 

May was at the bedside in a trice. 

“What d’you mean, little Anderson? 
Well, if you ain't the ninny. Layin’ here all 
this time with a fever like this! And you're 
that trembly. I guess maybe I will tele- 
phone, and when I get back, watch me fix 
you a toddy. What ails you, anyway? 
Couldn’t you say something?” 


‘ght to be doin’ a dying 
"and smiled back. 
Camille,” she 


-in the west 


were 1 
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She waited for no reply, and was down 
the hall to the telephone. 

When Dr. Anderson, a merry little man 
who had doctored more people in the “‘pro- 
fesh” than any man in San Francisco, arrived 
at the Lucerne, he looked surprised, then 
very serious. He stayed so long and was so 
silent that May, finding one question out of 
a dozen answered, wanted to throw some- 
‘hing at him. When he did go, May was as 

‘ous as he, though she made much busi- 

* scorning his opinions. 
nonia your foot,’ she grumbled, 
. « prescription slip in her hand. 
“i ¥ us wouldn’t know St. Vitus’ 
Dance ‘right.”” But she hurried 
into her . ‘ed out after the pre- 
scription. 

When she c. 
panied by a very b. 
blue eyes and a very : 
seemed in imminent dan; 
the low door-lintel and the ¢ 

“Here’s me and Pat,” annou : 
she closed the door behind her. 
him up down on Sutter and I couldn . 
him. I told him you were sick and to n. 
tracks but he came anyway.” 

Jerry managed to laugh as she poked a 
hand from under the covers. 

“Listen to the Kid,” she said. 
if I wasn’t always glad to see you.” 

Pat stood regarding her silently for a 
moment. His face was whimsically grave. 

“Got what’s been coming to you for a 
long time, haven’t you, Sis? Couldn’t be 
happy if you weren't tearing up earth all 
around. Rehearsing again in that cold hole 
in the Mission, too, I'll bet.” 

Jerry made business of scowling. 

“Wake up!” she snapped. ‘What d’you 
think I’m here for? To see the Fair? And 
don’t tell me that booking will be just as 
good for a sister turn in two months. I 
ain’t taking a rest cure and I don’t intend 
to. I got a cold.” 

“Uh-huh,” grinned Pat tolerantly. “A 
cold you’ve got, then? But you watch 
little Patrick Michael camp around here a 
spell until he sees said cold fade away in the 
dim-dims.” 

Jerry almost flounced free of the covers 
and the hot-water bottle and the flannels 
in the energy of her annoyance. 

“Camp here? Well, I'd like to see any- 
body camp here on my account. There'll 
be no camp—”’ 


he was accom- 
an with very 
hose head 

nN with 


“Just as 





Dr. Anderson caine and 

went, and May nursed 

her chum and kept Pat ie 
irom under foot sla 


“Oh, not here, of course,’ Pat put in. 
“But you won't find me playing outside the 
Golden Gate for a while, either. May and 
1” 

“Shut up, Pat Duncan. May is going 
right on with the turn cut to a single, or 
with a new team-mate, if you can be of 
enough use to scare one up for her. Me, 
I'm going to move out near the Park to- 
morrow where I know the landlady and 
where they don’t allow any men on the place 
except the janitor, and he’sa married nigger.” 
May’s voice was heard from the window. 
“Just the same, Jerry Belknap, that’s 





straight what my friend Mr. Duncan just 
said. Maybe I ain't rated in Bradstreet and 
per-haps I did say that I couldn't afford to 
lay around much longer, but I reckon I can 
pull down some sort of a job in this town to 
keep us together. Of course what Pat does 
don’t worry me, but I reckon we'll both 
stick.” 

Jerry opened her mouth to make a lively 
rejoinder, when she saw Pat’s eyes twinkling 
and thought better of it. So she merely 
flopped over to the other side of the bed to 
signify her intense disapproval of the con- 
versation. 
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Pat went to the window and talked to 
May in low tones. Jerry wondered through 
the drifting twilight of her mind if Pat 
would come to the bed and propose to her 
before he went away. It would make an 
even dozen, she reflected. But when Pat 
finally left the room she did not hear him, 
though he came to her side and looked down 
at her for a long moment before he went. 


Jerry did not move out near the Park the 
next day, or yet the next. Little Anderson 
came and went, and May nursed her chum 
and kept Pat from under foot. When at last 
the crisis was past she turned Jerry over to 
old Mrs. Mansell, the landlady, while she 
made rapid descents upon the city for a job. 
Something of Jerry's business manner 
seemed to come to her, in odd contrast to 
her blond prettiness, and she persisted, 
pulling wires where there were wires to pull, 
and at last succeeded. She landed a job ina 
tiny theatre far out in the Mission district, 
where she pounded a decrepit piano nightly 
for performers of the Henley circuit. 

Pat was less fortunate, or less eager, and 
indeed his constant attendance at the Lu- 
cerne allowed but little time for any alien 
occupation. At any rate he came, for the 
morning bulletin of affairs at least, and to 
read when Jerry could listen and May 
would allow it. Jerry noted that not once 
did Pat attempt a proposal. One day she 
counted back. It had been three months 
since his latest avowal. She gave a sigh of 
relief, assuring herself that perhaps that 
foolishness was over for good. She was 
puzzled to find the realization not so satis- 
fying as it should be. When Pat came the 
next day it seemed to her shrewd eyes that 
there was the faintest touch of reserve in his 
bearing. 

It was a week before the truth flashed 
upon her mind. She heard two people com- 
ing down the hall from the elevator and she 
recognized the steps. As they paused for an 
instant outside the door she heard Pat’s 
voice. 

“Well, Kiddie, if we want to get married 
I guess we’re both of age and in our right 
minds, eh?” 

When her chum came in Jerry was en- 
grossed in her fancywork, but she could see 
two vivid pink spots in May’s cheeks. There 
was a sense of secrets in the air. 

That night Jerry lay awake long after 
May was asleep, revolving the phases of the 
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She found them 


new situation in her mind. 
strangely perplexing. She found herself 
accusing Pat of deceit, of fickleness, of every 
kind of unfaith. In vain she turned her 
mental artillery upon herseli. 

“You old she scolded. “What 
business is it of yours who Pat marries?” 
And then quite suddenly she was weeping 
great salty tears all over the pillow. 

When that spell was over she stayed 
awake and faced the facts unromantically. 
Yes, she loved Pat now. Perhaps she had 
always loved him. That she had not 
realized it before was not his fault. Neither 
could she expect him to pine away all his 
life about it. Men were not built that way. 
Besides, eleven proposals were quite a fair 
trial. Having thus summarily disposed of 
herself and her emotions, Jerry turned her 
mindto May. She was able to feel an appre- 
ciable thrill at the match the girl was mak- 
ing. At least she could thank her stars she 
was not too catty for that. After all, this 
was the match that should be. She, Jerry 
Belknap, was entirely able to look out for 
herself in this world, indeed, even for a stray 
waif occasionally. May, she knew, could 
never be an independent financial unit. 
Besides, Pat was two years older than May. 
That was ideal. She, Jerry Belknap, was 
eighteen days Pat’s senior. That would 
never do. And with this final thrust at her 
vanity she fell asleep. 

But if she had realized in an instant of 
time the situation as it existed between Pat 
and May, she was forced to reflect upon it 
most cruelly in the slow days that remained 
of her convalescence. She was not even 
allowed the usual feminine bias of view. 
Having once sensed and grasped the affair 
in its entirety, she was compelled to face 
the music every moment. 

However, if the strain upon her good- 
temper and sanity was unusual, it was faced 
by an unusual will. Long years of life with 
the rough edges left on had taught Jerry 
many things. She was hardened to suffer- 
ing from many disappointments, though 
her nature remained super-sensitive wher- 
ever the welfare of her friends was con- 
cerned. So after a day or two of the new 
order the world righted itself and Jerry 
looked out at it from her comforters and 
array of medicines with brown eyes quite 
serene and only a trace of grimness in her 
smile. She even set herself a harder role 
to play. She invented errands without 
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May persisted in her hunt for a job and finally landed one in a tiny theatre far out in the Mission district 
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number and contrived to send Pat and May 
upon them together. 

April had come before they were aware 
of it. May chose the first fine morning and 
sat in the open window drying the tawny 
gold of her hair. Jerry in sheer delight 
watched the comb ripple through the 
glossy depths, but May’s eyes were out-of- 
doors, frowning absently at the buildings 
across the alley. At last May spoke. 

“T—I say, honey.” 

Jerry nodded brightly over the magazine 
in her hands. May proceeded, affecting 
great unconcern. 

“What would you think if I told youthat I 
know a fellow that wants me to marry him, 
and—and that I’m thinking about it?” 

Jerry’s heart was pounding. 

“You know what I’ve always said, Kid- 
die, about there being one man in a hundred 
that’s square all through.” 

May blushed vividly. 

“Well,” she retorted, “I guess I know a 
real man when I see him.” Then a wave of 
remorse swept over her. ‘“Ain’t I the cat! 
But I guess mebbe I do care a lot about 
him, and that makes a difference. And 
somehow I got a hunch that you wouldn’t 
knock him. I think he’d suit you.” 

Jerry was dumbly asking herself how 
much longer the farce was to last. 

The crisis came two days later. May 
had been reading aloud when Pat knocked 
at the door. 

“You poor kid,” he said as May admitted 
him. “You don’t look as if you’d seen the 
sky all day. Go chase around the block 
while I read awhile.” 

Jerry, watching intently, thought she 
surprised a meaning glance pass between 
the two, and sighed in despair. When Pat 
sat down and resumed the reading she 
forced her mind to follow. 

But for once Pat read badly. Once he 
turned two pages and had read on two para- 
graphs before he discovered his error. 
Finally he closed the book sharply. 

“Look here,” he exploded. “I’ve got some- 
thing to say to you. I want some advice.” 

Jerry regarded him curiously. After all, 
it had been a long time since she had given 
Pat advice. He still came to her for that, 
it seemed. Finally she said quietly, 

“Well, spill it out, Pat.” 

The man said nothing for a moment, but 
sat silently studying the pattern of the 
shabby carpet. Finally his eyes met hers. 
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“Jerry,” he blurted out, “I’m going to get 
married.” 

She wondered if he would ever guess how 
it had hurt. Here at last was the announce- 
ment she had forecasted, the thing she had 
taught herself to expect, to hope for, almost, 
and the bare telling seemed to shut her for- 
ever from all further interest in life. She 
felt that she was in one of the nightmares 
she dreaded most during her illness. But 
she smiled in her whimsical way. 

“What a thing to make such a fuss over,” 
she complained. “I had been wondering 
awful things while you were fidgeting so. 
But congratulations, anyway. Do I know 
the girl? Tell Aunty all about it.” 

Pat began to pace round the room. 

“To tell the truth, Jerry,” he began, “I 
don’t know just how to put it across to you. 
It’s worse than a first house on the circuit, 
a thousand times worse.”’ 

Jerry said nothing, merely watching as he 
scowled and roamed about. 

“Did I ever tell you that I’ve got folks 
down south, in Fresno county?” 

“Do you mean the uncle that runs the egg 
factory?” 

“The same. Well, he’s written to me, 
which I never thought he would, and what’s 
more he wants me to come on the ranch.” 

Jerry stared. 

“What d’you mean, go on his ranch? 
Say, honest, would you think of going to 
work for a guy that wouldn’t speak to you 
if you was out of a job?” 

Pat held up a dramatic hand for silence. 

“Gimme a chance to talk, Jerry. You 
don’t get me at all. You forget that I was 
raised in the heart of the most wonderful 
fruit-growing section in the world, that my 
young eyes feasted for fifteen years hand- 
running on the new-mown hay, the new- 
laid egg, the new hired man, the—”’ here 
Pat noted the gathering storm of Jerry’s 
brow. ‘Well, anyhow, I’m only a third- 
rate singer, but I’m a second-rate farmer, 
with a chance to improve. What’s more, 
I don’t have to live with the relative. He’s 
going south to live wherever he pleases. 
He’s been some farmer and he’s got a gunny- 
sack of kale all gathered and cured. He 
wants me to take charge, running the place 
on shares. Besides, I wasn’t thinking so 
much about myself, Jerry. It’s the girl. 
She could be the best little home-maker 
going, but if she has to stay in this game, 
you know what it does to health.” 














Jerry knew. She was thinking of that 
ast cold of May’s, that had taken three 
weeks to break. There might come a time 
when the girl would be down with a spell 
like this one, and then where would she be? 
May had never formed the saving habit. 

She eyed Pat with speculation and new 
appreciation. 

“Gee,” she hummed under her breath, 
“cows and chickens, and a garden and 
flowers and maybe some fruit-trees. 
she burst out aloud, “this once I give you 
credit for the right hunch. Go to it.” 

Pat’s brow did not clear. 

“You see,” he went on, “‘it all depends on 
the girl. She’s one of the kind that would 
rather starve than quit something or some- 
body she likes. I think she cares enough to 
marry me, but whether she'll quit the cir- 
cuit for the tall alfalfa, Idon’t know. Run- 
ning the place on shares she'd have to go 
slow on the mazuma for the first year.” 

Jerry’s eyes burrowed savagely into his. 

“Pat Duncan,’ she demanded, ‘how 
much money have you got in the world?” 

“T’ve got enough, I guess, if I’m careful. 
The trouble is, I’ve never been careful and 
I hardly know how to go at it.” 

Jerry snorted contempt. 

“No, and I don’t think you’ve learned 
much by sticking around this burg because 
I had a cold and wasn’t receiving callers.” 

Pat started to reply, but she gave him 
no chance. She fished a key from some un- 
known depth of the bed. 

“Go over to the dresser and unlock that 
make-up,” she commanded. “Bring me that 
cold-cream can. Get that button-hook 
from the trunk, too.” 

Pat obeyed wonderingly. 

The box of cold-cream and the button- 
hook in her hands, Jerry proceeded to un- 
screw the top of the can. This done, she 
fell to prodding savagely about the soft 
paste with the button-hook. ' Presently she 
dropped the hook and fished from the soft 
interior a pasty white disk which showed 
glints of yellow. Again she picked up the 
hook. When at last she had five of the 
disks, she solemnly gathered them in a 
marmalady mass and thrust it into the 
hands of the astonished Mr. Duncan. That 
gentleman suddenly realized that he was 
holding five twenty-dollar gold pieces. 

“There,” said Jerry with a flourish. 
“That’s my present to you and May. Take 
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it and get that kid on that ranch as fast as 
the train can take you. And just you mark 
my word, if you ain’t an angel on earth to 
her [ll haunt you a thousand years, so- 
help-me-Gawd. Now beat it.” 

For an instant Pat stood silent, gazing 
down at the mess in his hands. Then he 
began to laugh, and Jerry, to her consterna- 
tion, saw that he was laughing through 
tears. Then his next words seemed a mix- 
ture of arms and cold-cream and Jerry. 

“You crazy little person,” he was saying. 
“Whatever shall I do with May when I 
marry you?” 

May Barton, banging the door open, was 
followed by a young man who clutched his 
hat and tried to give a sober expression to 
his beaming countenance. 

May stood for a moment in rapt approval 
of the embarrassed tableau before her. 
Then she bubbled across the room, the 
young man trailing after. 

“T know all about it.” These were May’s 
first intelligible words. ‘Pat told me he 
was going to the other day, and I bet him 
he couldn’t. And I’m so glad I lost. Be- 
sides,” she cooed, “George will have to pay 
it. Come here, George.” 

The young man addressed, feeling him- 
self among friends, grinned sheepishly. 
May thrust him at arms’ length. 

“Friends and patrons,” she announced, 
“allow me to introduce to you the rising 
young sketch writer and dramatist, George 
Sidney Stevens. You're going to hear a lot 
about him some day; besides,” she finished, 
“T’m going to marry him.” 

At this instant Mr. George Sidney 
Stevens discovered the litter of double- 
eagles on the floor, and emitted a subdued 
war-whoop. 

“T say,” he gasped, “what have you 
folks been playing, anyway?” 

Pat strove to come to the rescue. 

“We were playing store,” he exclaimed. 
“That was the capital.” 

Jerry scorned the suggestion. 

“Capital nothing. Those are just trad- 
ing stamps. You save ’em until you’ve a 
lot, and then you trade ’em for—um— 
cows and chickens and a garden and flowers 
and—” 

“Say,” interrupted May, “they must 
have been giving double stamps today.” 

“They were,” answered Jerry with con- 
viction. “They even threw in Pat.” 














The BATTLE OF THE MONEY KINGS 
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Second Paper in a Little History of the Lure of Western Gold 


T has been demonstrated time and again 
that the flag follows the flask. It was 
so in the rush to Washoe, for, when the 
first canvas hotel was opened with a more 
substantial bar at Virginia City, the Stars 
and Stripes were flung to the breeze. Gold 
Hill had sprung into being and Sun Peak, 
that first attracted ‘Old Virginny’s”’ sober 
eye, was now called Mount Davidson, after 
a banker of California. Men knew all about 
gold by this time, for a new empire had 
sprung into life under its spell; but silver 
was a metal of mystery, none the less valued 
because of the old tale that it required a gold 
mine to work a silver mine. Bars of white 
bullion on display at San Francisco had in- 
spired a picturesque, if not prudent, flight 
across the Sierras. Every kind of vehicle 
was employed. From 12,000 to 15,000 
animals were in service transporting freight 
and passengers, and more than 2000 men 
were in charge as hostlers. Freight was 
five cents a pound over Johnson's Pass and 
the income from freight was $3,000,000. 
Gold diggings of California virtually were 
deserted. San Francisco was badly hit, 
some of the foremost men having gone to the 
Comstock. The Indian outbreak, so-called, 
was the only untoward event to check the 
immigration. A party of Indians had killed 
Oscar and Edwin Williams and three guests 
at their overland station twenty miles from 
Virginia City. When the news was carried 
to Virginia City the narrator neglected to 
state that the Williamses had maltreated 
two Indian girls, and that the usually peace- 
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ful Piutes had merely followed the tradi- 
tional custom of the whites in administering 
summary justice. So there was a call to 
arms and a motley company set forth to 
teach the ‘“‘red-devils” a lesson. The 
fight which followed at Pyramid lake is 
described by the late Adolph Sutro, builder 
of the Sutro tunnel, once mayor of San Fran- 
cisco and distinguished millionaire; but in 
those days Sutro was a newspaper corre- 
spondent at Virginia City. He tells us that 
the Indians permitted the whites to enter 
the narrow, rocky valley near the shore of 
the lake, when one of the chiefs rode out, 
holding aloft a white object, which was 
taken for a shining battle-ax or tomahawk 
of tin, and a shot was fired at him. In truth 
the chief, Joaquin, bore a flag of truce, by 
advice of aged Winnemucca, patriarch of the 
tribe. The whites were utterly routed by 
the Indians, who pursued the fleeing men, 
overtaking one after another and killing 
him. Thus Major Ormsby died with 
twenty hands at his throat, though shielded 
for a moment by Natchez, grandson of 
Winnemucca. The retreat became a mad 
race for life and only half of the fugitives 
reached the valley towns in safety. Then 
followed the dispatch of troops to the scene 
of the outbreak, the Indians were driven off 
to the desert and no more checked the tide 
going over the Sierras. 

The floating scum of the California min- 
ing towns drifted naturally to the new camp, 
and their number was swelled by accessions 
from the volunteers for the Indian war. 

















William Sharon, 
strategist of the Com- 
stock, who spent millions 
in his struggles with 
other money kings to 
control its wealth 





(Lower) 
John W. Mackay, 
changed by the 
Comstock from 
day laborer to 
bonanza king 













































W. C. Ralston, of the 
“Bank of California. 
crowd,” in control of 
mines and mills in the 
early days of the 
Comstock 








A TRIO OF MONEY KINGS 


These had tacitly been allowed to equip 
themselves for the defense of Virginia City 
by levies of all sorts for “the good of the 
service,” and this guerilla method had 
rendered them absolutely reckless of all 
restraint. They lolled on gambling tables 
and the bars of saloons and swaggered about 
the city at all hours of the day and night. 
When they shot or stabbed one another in 
their orgies there was general feeling of relief. 

And then the worst of fevers broke out— 
the gambling fever. There was scarcely a 
citizen of the new community that was not 
dabbling or plunging in “‘feet’’ along the 
Comstock. Four thousand locations had 


been made within a radius of thirty miles of 
Virginia City and these were traded in as if 





they had been so much gilt-edge security 
guaranteed by most conservative captains 
of industry. Fortunes were made in a day 
by means of rumored strikes of rich metal 
and quick sales to fever-stricken investors. 
San Francisco, too, was converted into a 
vast gambling den. On the Comstock itself 
men inquired not after one another’s 
health or well-being but greeted him with 
“How’s your claim?” or “What do you 
think of this?”’ exhibiting a piece of rock. 
There are stories of the piece of grindstone 
that was assayed in Virginia City in those 
good old days and the returns showed its 
fabulous richness! 

While improvements were being made 
and experiments undertaken in the treatment 
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Gold Hill in the early days of the Nevada excitement. Gold was first found in the valley of the 
Carson by William Prouse in the sands of Gold Creek, in May, 1819. In the early 50's, the Grosh 
brothers uncovered silver ledges which in later years yielded the world's richest bonanza 
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ia City in the days of the Money Kings. James Finny, known as “Old Virginny,’’ had placed a 
e of location in the crevice of a rock on the highest point of “Sun Peak” (afterward Mt. Davidson), 
in February, 1858. In May of the next year Henry Comstock rode up to where two men, McLaughlin 
and O'Reilly, had discovered sands rich in gold on the steep slope of the mountain, and claimed his 
rights as a rancher. Upon this airy foundation rests the name of Comstock as applied to the world’s 
most famous precious metal ledge 
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of ore it was soon evident that the 
claims of the Comstock were worth pos- 
sessing, and then followed the inevitable, 
expensive litigation, often ruinous and, as 
conducted here, absolutely demoralizing. 
The inadequate rules laid down for the 
recording of claims and the _ irregular 
methods permitted in defining boundaries 
caused the greatest confusion, while design- 
ing persons found an easy method of black- 
mailing legitimate owners of properties. 
Combinations of capitalists had acquired 
rights along the ledges, while parallel ledges 
were held commonly by poor prospectors, 
who were the original locators or their 
assignees. Naturally these were in the 
majority and they favored the many-ledge 
idea, as opposed to the single vein claim of 
the organized companies. Although the dis- 
trict was disorganized and its affairs admin- 
istered in a most slipshod fashion, John 
Cradelbaugh had been appointed judge of 
the second judicial district court for Utah 
territory, President Buchanan signing his 
commission in 1859, and he opened his court 
at Genoa in September of the following year, 
the ownership of ore found in the ‘‘Middle 
Lead”’ claim being asserted by both the 
Ophir and the Mexican companies. This 
was the first of 245 suits affecting titles to 
the principal properties of the Comstock, 
the litigation costing the several companies 
and individuals not less than $10,000,000 
within the next five years. 

When the first case was called three or 
four hundred men crowded in and about the 
courtroom and each was heavily armed. 
The attorneys in the cause were William 
M. Stewart and Alexander Baldwin, for the 
Ophir company, and David S. Terry and 
James Hardy for the defendants. The 
principal counsel on either side’ usually 
excited a merry war in any court, but in this 
instance the fiery attorneys paid sober heed 
to the temper of the crowd in the courtroom, 
and each was most courteous to the other 
and both flatteringly accepted the rulings of 
the court, lest any flashing spark of temper 
fire the whole assemblage. As was to be 
expected, the jury disagreed. Next came 
the case of the Savage company against the 
Bowers crowd, and there were exhibited 
some of the antiquated claims that had been 
filed in the early days of the camp. The 
Bowers company built a stone fort on the 
ground, provisioned it and supplied the 
garrison with ample ammunition. Its rival 
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being in armed possession, the Savage com- 
pany brought suit for trespass, and the trial 
came on before Judge Cradelbaugh, it being 
stipulated by opposing counsel, in view of 
the certainty that no jury could be found to 
agree on the cause, that a majority verdict 
should be. rendered. The evidence unques- 
tionably established the justice of the claim 
of the plaintiff company, but the jury never- 
theless stood eight to three for the defend- 
ant. The reason for this became evident 
subsequently, when one of the jurors made 
affidavit that his decision had been in- 
fluenced by the payment of $250 in cash and 
a portion of the disputed ground. The 
court, however, refused to grant a new trial. 
It was then that lawyers from every 
clime began flocking to the Washoe district, 
for the rewards were said to surpass any- 
thing ever paid to a member of the bar in 
the history of the profession in the United 
States. The late Chief Justice Field used 
to tell a story of a prominent lawyer and a 
newly appointed judge, which illustrates 
the temper of the times, and while that dis- 
tinguished jurist vouched for the accuracy 
of the statement names shall be eliminated. 
The lawyer said to the judge: “‘Now, judge, 
you will find many unscrupulous men in the 
district, and some of them will offer you 
large sums of money for your verdict. But 
do not pay the slightest attention to them, 
judge. I am a friend of every honest man, 
so you just come to me and I'll pay you 
twice over what any one else offers you!” 
In the midst of the legal tangle in the 
Washoe district, President Buchanan re- 
moved Judge Cradelbaugh and appointed 
R. P. Flenniken in his stead, but Judge 
Cradelbaugh refused to recognize the 
President’s right to remove him, in which 
contention he was upheld by the Supreme 
Court of Utah, and he opened court as 
usual, defining his position from the bench. 
Nearly all of the lawyers of the district for a 
time decided to continue practice before 
Judge Cradelbaugh, although his ap- 
pointed successor had arrived, bedecked in 
a magnificent silk hat, which he had worn 
at functions at The Hague, when he served 
as American Minister to Holland. This fin- 
ery and his grandiloquent manners seemed 
to have militated against him, until Terry 
believed that Stewart exercised too great 
influence over Judge Cradelbaugh and 
recognized the authority of the newly- 
arrived jurist. Judge Cradelbaugh and 
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Judge Flenniken clashed in issuing injunc- 
tions with reference to one piece of property, 
and upon receipt of the news of the decision 
of the Utah Supreme Court upholding Judge 
Cradelbaugh, President Buchanan’s judge 
announced informally that he would recog- 
nize the decision, a statement speedily 
seized upon by Stewart to carry out his pur- 
pose; but on the following morning Judge 
Flenniken experienced a change of heart 
and determined to resist both Judge Cra- 
delbaugh and the Supreme Court of Utah. 
This incensed Stewart, tall of stature, 
possessing a powerful voice and _ stouter 
arm, and when he encountered Judge Flen- 
niken in the street near one of the main sa- 
loons he demanded his immediate resigna- 
tion. He seized the astonished judge by 
the coat collar and literally dragged him to 
the telegraph office, where Stewart dictated 
notes of resignation and handed them to 
Judge Flenniken to sign. The judge obeyed. 
It may be readily seen that the law was not 
an awesome thing if one were capable of 
administering double-fisted justice. 

And then began the battle of the giants 
for the rich claims. The new territory of 
Nevada had provided for a territorial court, 
which began its sessions in February, 1862, 
Judge Gordon N. Mott presiding. Lawyers 
“fought fire with fire; in other words, if a 
man were bribed the opposition reached him 
with a higher figure. In some instances 
jurors accepted promises to pay, only to be 
refused after the trial was over. In one 
instance the Union company provided 
twenty-eight witnesses and its rival, the 
Yellow Jacket, brought forth fifty-seven 
to dispute their contentions. One mining 
company would invade the workings of 
another by driving drifts and opposing 
miners would smoke them out. The issues 
were tried with all sorts of stinking smudges, 
as one authority puts it. 

One of the notable suits that must be 
mentioned is the fight between the Ophir 
and the Burning Moscow companies. This 
suit had caused the expenditure of nearly 
a million dollars in legal fees, and although 
the issue was settled tinaily for $70,000 it 
was not accomplished until the entire terri- 
torial court had been corrupted and the 
judicial system brought into general dis- 
repute. A permanent injunction had been 
granted by Judge Mott prohibiting the Mos- 
cow company from working its claim until 
final arguments had been submitted in the 
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Ophir company’s suit for possessory right 
to the ores. The cause dragged for months, 
and it became known quietly that Judge 
Mott intended resigning and that his suc- 
cessor would be a man who favored the 
“many ledge” idea. Naturally there was a 
great boom in Burning Moscow stock, 
which advanced from $104 a share to $362 
when Judge James A. North, the new occu- 
pant of the bench, issued an injunction re- 
straining the Ophir, heretofore triumphant 
in the litigation, from working in the terri- 
tory claimed by the Moscow. And then 
there was a corresponding slump in the 
stock of the Ophir, which went tumbling 
from $1700 a foot to $1430 within a week, 
and thereafter was footballed around the 
stock exchange almost at will of the court. 
In the suit of the Chollar company against 
the Potosi it was generally understood that 
Judge George Turner, the chief justice, 
favored the Chollar claim, while Judge 
North favored the Potosi. The whole strife 
therefore was to win over Judge P. B. Locke, 
and the fight which ensued affords a 
unique picture of a court perfected in the art 
of corruption. The appeal from the original 
decision was argued and submitted on a 
given day, and that evening Judges North 
and Locke and two others rode from Carson 
to Lake Tahoe, although Judge North had 
asserted that he was ill upon the adjourn- 
ment of court. Stewart and Baldwin, attor- 
neys for the Chollar company, followed 
them to see what was going on, and were not 
surprised to see a prominent holder of 
Potosi stock ride up, who, however, seemed 
strangely affected at the mixed company 
and departed hastily. Then the Chollar 
representatives ordered an elaborate dinner 
for the judges and wine flowed freely. The 
following day Judge Locke went to Virginia 
City with a Chollar attorney, and the next 
he dined with Potosi sympathizers. When 
he went upon the bench the following morn- 
ing it was understood he was to favor the 
Potosi people, but the Chollar crowd visited 
him at his chambers and an excursion to 
Carson followed, the judge driving and 
tipping over the vehicle. Although the 
Chollar-Potosi case was not decided until 
two days after this trip it became a matter 
of common knowledge that the Potosi con- 
tention was favored by the court, and it so 
transpired. But Judge Locke filed an 


addendum, entirely changing the aspect of 
Then the Potosi crowd carried 
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Hayes (center) and Mrs. Hayes (at his left) and their party costumed and equipped 
chambers of the Mother Lode at Virginia City. 


For many years it was 


a popular experience for tourists to explore the deep shafts and tunnels of Bonanza Land 


him off to Washoe City for a week, and when 
he returned he filed a retraxit, again favor- 
ing the Potosi. 

The lawyers who had been “fighting fire 
with fire’? then began to realize what was 
happening—public indignation demanded 
the immediate removal of the judges. Meet- 
ings were held throughout the district, and 
one of the newspapers printed petitions de- 
manding the resignations of the judges 
which were signed by 3500 citizens. Judge 
North, for whom a place had been made on 
the bench by Judge Mott's resignation, for 
which a sum of $25,000 had been paid 
indirectly by Potosi adherents, was the first 
to resign. Judge Turner followed, but 
Judge Locke seemed to think he should re- 
main on the bench in justice to his con- 
stituents. He was relieved of all anxiety, 
however, by assembled members of the bar, 
presided over by Judge H. O. Beatty, father 
of the late chief justice of the Supreme Court 
of California. The Chollar-Potosi difficulty, 
which had cost $1,300,000 in attorneys’ fees, 
was finally compromised by the consolida- 
tion of the companies. 
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The Comstock was now to witness an- 
other contest for control of its wealth, a con- 
test waged silently and behind the scenes of 
events, but none the less interesting. It 
was a struggle for mastery between William 
M. Stewart and William Sharon, manager 
of the Virginia branch of the Bank of Cali- 
fornia, established in the spring of 1864. 
Stewart was elected to the United States 
Senate in December of that year, and there 
played an important part in framing the 
mining laws of the nation, as well as in the 
events of the Civil war and reconstruction 
days. Sharon was a strategist, Stewart a 
leader and an actor. One was out in the 
front ranks asserting his position and rights; 
the other remained in the background until 
his time had come. The first thing that 
Sharon did in a banking way was to lend the 
money of the bank at a reduced rate of in- 
terest, attracting borrowers, especially the 
owners of mills. Soon the bank was bur- 
dened with several of these institutions and 
decided to organize a mill company, and the 
directors of the new concern were D. O. 
Mills, William Sharon, Alvinza Hayward, 





Thomas Sunderland, W. C. Ralston, Charles 
Bonner, Thomas Bell and William E. Bar- 
ron. Thereafter these men were to be 
known as the “Bank of California crowd,” 
a controlling combination, being in posses- 
sion of the principal mines as well as a ma- 
jority of the mills of the district. Sharon 
was in the ascendency almost as soon as 
Stewart departed for his official duties in 
Washington. Nor was the rise of Sharon 
looked upon with favor by Adolph Sutro, 
who had obtained a charter from the legisla- 
ture of Nevada permitting the construction 
of a tunnel more than three miles in length 
to relieve the mines of the great inflow of 
water. Sutro saw in Sharon’s milling com- 
pany a plot to destroy his project, especially 
as his company was to derive a direct profit 
from every ton of ore mined on the Com- 
stock. Until the coming of Sharon he had 
met with no opposition, but had the power- 
ful codperation of Senator Stewart, who was 
the president of the company, and the state 
legislature had declared its confidence in his 
ability to carry out the undertaking, which 
involved the expenditure of between 
$4,000,000 and $5,000,000. ._The Bank of 
California crowd resolutely opposed his 
undertaking and subscriptions to the tunnel 
were openly repudiated and contracts abro- 
gated, until Sutro was sorely distressed, but 
struggled on with indomitable courage to 
accomplish his end. 

While the Comstock was yet in its in- 
fancy Sharon called Isaac E. James, a mine 
surveyor of the district, and said to him: 

“Can you run a road from Virginia City 
to the Carson river?” 

“Ves,” was the reply. 

“Do it, then, at once,” commanded 
Sharon. 

That was in December, 1868, and the fol- 
lowing September the first rail was laid, and 
November 12th, that year, the first locomo- 
tive went puffing up the grade to Gold Hill. 
The Bank of California crowd then con- 
trolled the production of ore, its reduction 
and freightage, but this was insufficient. 
They set out to own the water and wood 
supply, which they did in an uncommonly 
short period of time. 

The following year was a black one for 
this coterie. The known bodies of rich ore 
seemingly were exhausted and some of the 
best properties had ceased to pay dividends; 
there was depression throughout the 


stock market lists, and the bank was the 
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owner or controlled a large amount of stock. 
It had nearly $3,000,000 loaned out on 
Comstock properties through its branch, 
whereas the total capital was only $5,000,- 
ooo and its principal place of business San 
Francisco. 

The combination of capitalists was to be 
delivered from disaster by the same stroke 
of fate that was to break its grip upon some 
of the leading mines in the district. John 
P. Jones (who died orly about two years go 
at Santa Monica) was the superintendent of 
the Crown Point mine, the shares of which 
were offered at $2 each in November, 1870. 
Jones, who was being carried by large opera- 
tors for a considerable amount of the stock, 
was obliged to go East to attend to his sick 
child, and ordered the sale of this stock, 
although affirming his faith in the mine. 
His attitude and his statements did not 
seem to coincide, and the Crown Point was 
dubbed “‘Jones’ sick child.” The develop- 
ments in the mine justified Jones in repur- 
chasing this stock, and Alvinza Hayward 
obtained 5000 shares for himself at less than 
$5 ashare. The stock rose to the handsome 
figure of $340 a share upon the discovery 
of the bonanza and both Jones and Hayward 
were made enormously rich. Sharon, an- 
gered at the apparent breaking of the com- 
bination, at first determined to oppose Hay- 
ward in the struggle for control of the prop- 
erty, but upon reflection decided to sell out 
his interests for $1,400,000; but he never 
forgave either Jones or Hayward for oppos- 
ing the power of the controlling factors on 
the Comstock. Nor did these men allow 
the combination to treat the ore extracted 
from the Crown Point, which was reduced 
in the mill of a rival concern, owned by 
Jones and Hayward. 

Nevertheless, Jones’ “‘sick child” was the 
means of saving the Bank of California and 
brought the Washoe district from the brink 
of despondency to prosperity. 

Sutro had never lost faith in his tunnel 
enterprise and by importuning the Con- 
gress to act and obtaining favorable reports 
from government and private engineers he 
kept the project simmering; but it was not 
until September, 1871, that his “coyote 
hole” became one of the leading mining 
undertakings of America; it drained the 
mines, and was a great factor in the future 
development of the district. 

And now Nevada was to see the entry of 
that quartette which afterward became a 


potential power not only in that state and 
in California but throughout the nation— 
John W. Mackay, James G. Fair, James C. 
Flood and William O’Brien. Mackay 
started in as a day laborer but soon became 
superintendent of the Caledonian Tunnel 
and Mining Company, and, associating 
himself with Fair, obtained control of the 
Hale & Norcross mine in Fair was 
named as superintendent and the product 
of the mine so increased that $728,000 was 
paid in dividends within two years. Flood 
was made president of the company and mill 
properties were acquired. In 1871 these 
four purchased the Virginia Consolidated 
Mining Company, and thirteen months 
after they had taken control and with the 
expenditure of $200,000 in prospecting the 
ground, the big bonanza was discovered. 
Within eight years the bonanza had yielded 
$104,4600,713.09 and there had been dis- 
tributed among the stockholders in divi- 
dends $73,170,000. 

Great indeed was the effect of this bo- 
nanza. Not only was there a tremendous 
boom on the Comstock itself and the towns 
adjacent, but San Francisco grew and ex- 
panded under the magic influence of the 
millions taken from the mine. Great build- 
ings were projected and constructed and a 
new city was born. As the discovery of gold 
in California had advanced the Pacific 
Coast at least fifty years, so the big bonanza 
of the Comstock added to the material 
growth of San Francisco. 

No mining excitement would be thrilling 
without the inevitable stock board, with its 
“deals.” The San Francisco 
Exchange Board, organized 
September 11, 1862, numbered among its 
members and traders some of the most 
prominent men in the history of the state 
and nation—James R. Keene, who started 
only with the friendship of United States 
Senator Charles N. Felton and became one 
of the greatest financiers of the country; 
Sharon, Fair, Latham, Baldwin, Flood, 
Ralston, McDonald and many others. The 
history of some of the trading, with result- 
ant profits, fortunes made almost in a day, 
rich men pauperized by the same sudden 
strokes of fortune, all are part of the his- 
tory of Nevada and of California. 
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During 1867 the business of the brokers 
aggregated $70,948,000, and the following 
year opened with a contest for control of 
the Hale & Norcross mine, then one of the 
foremost of the Comstock. Charles L. Low 
and the Bank of California financiers were 
seeking control of the property, shares in 
which were selling at $2925. In a week the 
price had bounded up to $7100, and some 
of the “shorts’’ were compelled to pay as 
high as $12,000 a share for the stock. The 
“bank crowd” won the contest, but at what 
cost none is able to say. That year sales 
aggregated $51,186,000, and in 1872 the 
total swelled to $127,888,000. The struggle 
between the giants—E. J. (Lucky) Baldwin 
and William Sharon—for possession of the 
Ophir was another of the exciting events 
that inflated the paper fortunes of the popu- 
lace. During this struggle the price of the 
stock rose rapidly, until it more than 
doubled, and the cost of winning the con- 
test mounted in the millions to Sharon. 

This same year Flood and O’Brien sought 
some ground adjoining Central No. 2, 
starting in to pay $35 a share for the stock. 
Keene, buying. shrewdly for himself, ac- 
quired a fortune of $5,000,000 in this trans- 
action. But 1875 saw the real triumph of 
the stock brokers, for California and Con- 
solidated Virginia, the bonanza mines, 
jumped to $800 a share, which figure fixes 
the quoted value of those mines at $12,000 
an inch. 

The Bank of California combination had 
its setback in the suspension of that institu- 
tion, which startled the western world and 
caused many to stagger under the blow. 
William C. Ralston, great builder that he 
was, walked out of the bank which he had 
builded, and a few hours later his body was 
picked up in the bay. Men and women in 
all walks of life, from the pulpit to the pave- 
ment, had participated in this frenzy of 
finance; and old pauper alley was strewn 
with the wrecks of scores who had been 
singed by the flames of fortune. 

San Francisco grew greater and grander, 
and the fame of the West spread throughout 
the world as the fortunes of her people 
mounted higher. The West had stood the 
test of gold and silver and had come out 
victorious. 
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N a summer evening a child sat read- 
ing while in from the rose-scented 
dusk flew winged creatures to circle 

about the anemone-shaped flame of the 

lamp. A few of the small ones were con- 
sumed by the fire but the others scorned the 
warning. One beautiful mottled creature 
ventured too near and, disabled, settled on 
the book unread in the child’s lap, so ab- 
sorbed had the human being become in 
watching the fluttering, wheeling, turning 
play of the insects. The wounded moth’s 
palpitations grew less, and it fluttered 
circumspectly about the light, then back 
into the dusk. Glancing at the spot the 
insect’s wings had covered, the words, “the 
moth and the flame,” fairly leaped from the 
page; and the child, with a thrill, glimpsed 
the meaning of the metaphor. In after years 
this phrase came to have a redoubled signifi- 
cance, for the child was one of those blessed, 
or cursed, with the spirit of the moth, sus- 
ceptible to the lure of the bright lights; and 
came to know the lure for what it is—a tire 
in the veins, which longs to mingle with the 
great flame. Every artist, every gambler 


upon ‘change, every musician, every writer, 





every one who makes secondary or alto- 
gether sacrifices the blessed common funda- 
mental things of life—the plowing and 
baking and stitching, the establishing of a 
home—has this fever in the veins. Moths, 
all of them, moths! 

Of all the lights that draw human moths, 
none are so fascinating as those of the show 
game; and especially the free lance show 
game of the peripatetic moth who flutters 
from light to light. It gratifies the spirit 
of adventure, the wanderlust, the love of 
the crowds, the applause, the noise—of all 
that goes to make up the flame of life. At 
no place are people brought together from 
the ends of the earth into such close prox- 
imity and sharp contrast as at a great ex- 
position; and hither flock the free lance 
showmen, “for to admire and for to see” and 
to offer their wares for to be admired. In 
past ages in Europe and Asia the traveling 
acrobats and players came to the fairs and 
meetings, drawn like moths by the flame. 
Today the peripatetic showmen come across 
the continent in a Pullman. They may pay 
for it themselves, and again not. Some who 
have shows on the Joy Zone today had their 
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tickets sent them by other showmen. Your 
born showman will beg or borrow to get in 
the game, and he wants his pals in too. He 
never learns by experience: ever optimistic, 
he imbues others with his faith and gener- 
ally succeeds in finding an “‘angel” to stake 
him. 

Big and little showman moths flutter to 
the exposition flame. Not all come in the 
Pullman, nor yet in the day-coach. They 
smuggle in on the brakebeams; they cross 
the desert with burro and pack; they drive 
in in old junk automobiles. They give up 
safe jobs to “take a chance.” The Chicago 
Fair developed those peculiar showmen 
whom I have called Exposition Moths. They 
are of many varieties and sizes and colors 
and have been recruited from 
vaudeville and the common walks of life. 
Once they have developed the fever in the 
blood all is otf foranything steady. Whether 
it be a great genius like Frederic Thompson, 
or the little girl who quits a good job at a 
dry goods counter in a distant city to wait 
in a Joy Zone café, both are moths, having 
the spirit of adventure, of gambling, of 
wanting to be where the bright lights are. 
The gambler is essentially a person with 
little idea of the value of money. He says 
he loves money, but it is the game he loves 
—witness the saying among poker players 
that the first greatest pleasure is winning at 
poker, the second losing. The showman 
moth will tell you he loves money; but he 
loves the game more than the gain and will 
come back after repeated failures. Frederic 
Thompson tells of two friends of his who 
argued over what constituted a showman. 
One told the other he was no showman and 
he would prove it. The other told him to 
go to it. Said the first, **How much money 
have you made on shows?” ‘‘Forty thou- 
sand dollars,” replied the second, enlarging 
his chest. “‘How much have you lost?” 
“Nothing,” with chest still more expanded. 
“You're no showman!” 

Thompson's story shows how all his life 
before he became a showman was an uncon- 
scious preparation for his ascendency in the 
business. He was born in Johnstown “before 
the flood,’ on Hallowe’en, which accounts 
for a certain elfin quality. At twelve he 
flatly repudiated school and went to work 
in a grocery store, “object peanuts.” His 
father, an engineer, shifted headquarters 
from Chicago to St. Louis, where Frederic 
signed out to the St. Louis Stained Glass 
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Works as apprentice to be designer, cutter 
and glazier of art glass. Before he was 
“half efficient,’ his father moved head- 
quarters to Nashville. Here Frederic be- 
came tracer and cub office boy with an 
architect; stuck till he could “half way 
draw; and at sixteen took a position in a 
furniture factory designing bank, office and 
bar fixtures. At seventeen he started a 
brokerage business for certain large building 
concerns and for eight months averaged 
profits of one thousand dollarsa month. He 
spent more than he made, and his father, 
who, Thompson says, “was some daddy,” 
asked him one morning if it wasn't ‘‘time 
to quit,” arranged to pay his debts of five 
thousand odd, and asked him to close his 
office, as he was making too much money 
for a bi dV. The boy did as requested, went 
to work in an architect's office at S1o a 
week, and saved money on it. 

It is the beginnings of things that count 
so much. Thompson's father was a civil, 
hydraulic and mechanical engineer, and 
whenever the boy Frederic brought to him 
a problem, he first had to tell his father the 
origin, the A, B, C, of it, before the father 
would explain its complexities. If it was 
lifting water, the boy had to tell how water 
was lifted in the primitive by the savages. 
The father told the boy his reason for this 
method: “Fred, I don’t want you to get 
into complications. Go to the first principle 
and work up from it and everything is 
simple.” Thompson’s heredity, his father’s 
training and his varied experience in busi- 
ness before he had attained his majority 
account for his wonderful ingenuity and 
versatility, if not for his genius, which is a 
gift of God. In the very intricate mechan- 
ical problems connected with the show busi- 
ness Thompson can give any of his men a 
lift along any of their many lines. 

Before Frederic Thompson became an 
exposition moth he was many other things. 
On the scene of the Cold Creek riots he 
lectured and wrote about the riots for Les- 
lies Weekly, illustrating his copy with 
sketches; he clerked for a steel company; 
he studied at the Cincinnati Art School. He 
Was a mining engineer in Mexico City anda 
miner on the South Coast. Finally, when 
he was twenty-one years old, he went to 
work for a Nashville architect. Here he 
won a prize in a competition for the Negro 
Building at the Nashville Exposition and 
became a designer and contractor for 
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concessionaires, first at Nashville and then at 
Omaha. Here it was said of him: “He takes 
a hole in the ground, puts a piece of red 
canton flannel in it, calls it ‘Heaven and 
Hell’ and the public eats it up.” 

A number of the showmen shifted to St. 
Louis, anticipating the exposition. Thomp- 
son went to the Art Students League of New 
York, where he worked under noted masters, 
learning to express his ideas. Studying out 
one night a new version of ‘‘Heaven and 
Hell” to present at Buffalo (Frederic had 
become an exposition moth), Thompson 
came across in Dante’s “Inferno,” Doré’s 
drawing of the dragon crossing over the 
caverns. In studying out the mechanics 
for the dragon he hit on an idea to produce 
an illusion of an airship, a thing which he 
had been endeavoring to work out. “I 
said all suddenly to myself,” Thompson told 
me, ‘“*Gee whiz, this is the mechanics of my 
airship.’ Then I said, ‘Got my airship. 
Where will I take it?’ Three o’clock in the 
morning and the moonlight hitting across 
the studio floor. I yelled ‘A Trip to the 
Moon,’ went over to the couch where my 























pals were snoring and yanked them out by 
the feet. ‘Come and sit ‘longside me and 
I'll tell you the story of a trip to the moon.’ 
‘For God’s sake, go to bed. You’re nuts!’ ”’ 
Thompson, with ‘Skip’? Dundy—Elmer 
Scipio Dundy, the son of a federal judge in 
Omaha, who came to Buffalo and ‘“‘declared 
himself in’’—built “A Trip to the Moon” so 
realistically that people would get air-sick. 
It netted $140,000. 

Thompson's meteoric success in planning 
and running Luna Park and the New York 
Hippodrome does not properly belong in 
this story, nor is there space here for his 
brilliant and checkered career as a theatrical 
manager. 

“T got tired of hall shows in an ordinary 
theater. I wanted a big lot again. In toy 
shops in Europe I found models for a world’s 
amusement exposition and went to work in 
casual moments for a show to try and help 
people learn to play. Life should be fifty 
per cent work and fifty per cent play. We’re { 
all only kids grown tall and everything is 
right with us unless we've got tuberculosis 
of the heart. I waited to come to the 
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Sioux nation) 
who has sat 
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of the 101 Rar Frederic Thompson, the great genius 
Coney Island side of life, creator 





ndreds oft } 
of Luna Park and wizard of Toyland- 
Grown-up on the Zone 


Fred W. Swanton, on the Zone with 
an inexhaustible fund of optimism 
and several big shows 
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PF. W. MeClellan. manager of the vast Captain Arthur Waldo Lewis, who or- “Eneyelopedia Sam" Haller of “Crea- 
reproduction of the Panama Canal, ganized the great Boer War spectacle tion,” who has been a figure at 
a big feature of the Zone at St. Louis and brought a Tehuante- expositions since the Centennial 
pee village through the tighting lines 
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However, money is not everything. 








being a 


Exposition, — it 
world’s fair, and I wanted to endeavor to 
plant ‘Toyland’ as a world’s idea. I wanted 


Panama-Pacitic 


it to be clean and innocent. A showman 
has as much responsibility as a hundred 
preachers: his business is to provide fifty 
per cent of life. If he looks at the thing 
from the box office side, if he goes after the 
salacious, the devil wiil get him.” 

“Do you know what I am going to do 
after I get through wita Toyland?” he quer- 
ied. “I'm going up to build a Toyland in 
Heaven. The anvels have got to be too 
serious with their harps and golden streets.” 

The idea of Expocition Moths appealed 
to Mr. Thompson instantly and he com- 
menced to enlarge on it. He told of the 
great beautiful moth that went into the 
darkness with its wings singed and beautiful 
colors all spoiled; and how his wings mended 
and he grew strong and beautiful again, and 
came back bigger and brighter than ever to 
the light; and I knew he had seen how per- 
fectly the analogy fitted his own case. 
Frederic Thompson has made some colossal 
and failures. 


some good-sized 
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He failed because he wanted to 
make things too gorgeous and too 
beautiful. When he dreams, there 
are no limits to his dreams. He 
is the apotheosized showman. | 
think the soul of the Exposition 
Moth, cleared of the human frail- 
ties of its earthly dross, must be a 
very beautiful thing. There is not 
one of them, even the least one of 
them, however tawdry or fakey ot 
incomplete or even degraded his 
offering to the public may be, but 
has within his soul a vision and the 
impulse to create something beau- 
tiful and worthy to amuse and lift 
the observers out of themselves, 
only he cannot do what he desires 
because he is bound down by the 
limitations of his means and his 
environment. When it comes to 
Frederic Thompson, he has the 
most splendid dreams of all; but 
there is not enough loose money 
in all the bay region to put them 
into execution. 

Just after the ror Ranch had 
opened up on the Joy Zone, Col- 
onel Fred Cummins fluttered in 
to have a peek at the lights. He 
is a very large, showy and dashing Exposi- 
sition Moth and would have to be pinned 
down and chloroformed to keep him away 
from a big exposition. He has been circling 
round the bright lights ever since the two 
Omahas, where he took Indians belonging 
to thirty-one different tribes. When he 
visited among the Indians, after the Buffalo 
Exposition, he was adopted into the Sioux 
nation and sat in Grand Council, an honor 
never before conferred on a white man. He 
is Chief Lo-Ko-Ta, Chief of all the Indians, 
having eaten of the sacred white dog meat 
cooked before the ceremonial fire ignited 
with wood sparks by the medicine man; and 
been incised in the arm with a flint and 
dressed in full Indian attire, including a 
shirt of scalp locks and a hieroglyphic robe 
which had been in the Red Cloud family for 
generations. The hundreds of Indians who 
had gathered danced until daylight, and the 
ceremony was complete. Colonel Cummins 
appears at all the big parades of the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition, and, astride a 
beautiful black horse, presents a magnifi- 
cent appearance. He is one of a passing 













































Exposition Moths: 


type, never to come again and can 
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only be classed with Colonel Cody, 
popularly known as “Buffalo Bill.” 

Captain Arthur Waldo Lewis, 
who has brought to his **Tehuan- 
tepec Village’ a set of charming 
moths from war-ridden Mexico, 
combines with unusual ability as a 
showman a remarkable gift of 
leadership. Perhaps no man on 
the Joy Zone has a more romantic 
history or has fought more adverse 
circumstances. It is all worth tell- 
ing but until it touches exposition 
Jand it must be omitted here. At 
twenty-five, Lewis had left the 
United States “for to admire and 
for to see’ the world and after be- 
coming a captain in the Rhodesia 
Volunteers he drifted to Pretoria 
after the war. Here came to him 
the dream of a great Boer War 
spectacle. “What a dream,” he 
says, “for an obscure boy, who had 
come from nothing, and had now 














no more than £100, that he would 
bring the great generals and soldiers 


The village « Pehuatitepee is a semi-official exhibit of old 
from South Africa to America and Mesico, war-torn and unrepresented at the 1 xposition. Its | 
ees ete organization Was passed from one revolutionary a o 

exhibit them at the great exposition another. Probably no exhibit had so romantic assembling 
| hecacay en ean spieicencene ition i. 


at St. Louis!” He went from one 
to another, got backing, organized 
the expedition, chartered a ship and landed 
his grizzled Oom Paul Boers in Hampton 
Roads. He was now down almost to his 
last penny. How he got his men from New- 
port News to St. Louis I am not permitted 
to tell, except that he ‘ttook a chance.” By 
the use of sheer nerve and audacity he held 
his show together until it got to St. Louis, 
where the “angel” on the spot could not 
refuse to take it under his wings. The Boer 
War Spectacle, every Exposition Moth 
agrees, was the greatest spectacle ever put 
on at any exposition. Lewis made a fortune 
and lavished it. 

At Seattle he was a most satisfactory 
Director of Concessions; and at the Panama- 
Pacific came back to the bright lights as 
showman. He had in rgro joined Francesco 
Madero and become more or less identified 
with political activities in Mexico. On 
account of the war Mexico was not to be 
officially represented at the Exposition, and 
Captain Lewis’ exhibition, representative of 
the atmosphere of old Mexico, is semi- 
official, having the endorsement and ap- 
proval of all the political leaders in Mexico. 











The incidents associated with the assembling 
of the exhibit were romantic in the extreme. 
The organization was permitted to pass 
through the lines of one revolutionary party 
to the other and many of the workers with 
their materials were brought in pack trains 
from remote regions of Mexico under the 
special protection of noted leaders of revo- 
lutionary movements. Captain Lewis had 
to strain every resource, every faculty. He 
went ahead at the Exposition and started 
his village, knowing all the time he might 
not be able to get his people. He had to 
rush back and forth to Mexico. Finally he 
brought them through the War Zone, cross- 
ing the border at Juarez. He found his car- 
load of uniforms and exhibits had not come. 
After a week of suspense in E] Paso they 
appeared, so late, however, that almost 
superhuman efforts had to be put forth to be 
ready on opening day. Probably each show- 
man could tell some such tale of the diffi- 
culties to be overcome and the efforts put 
forth to amuse and instruct the public. 
Emmett W. McConnell, Fred W. Swan- 
ton and Yumeto Kushibiki are three of the 
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capitalistic moths in the exposition amuse- 
ment world. McConnell started in at one 
of the small southern expositions as janitor, 
ticket taker and lecturer at no salary but a 
percentage, earned eight or nine dollars a 
week, ended up by owning the whole pano- 
rama, and is now known as the Panorama 
King. He is capable of doing real figuring 
and calculating, and denies that he is an 
Exposition Moth. He is producing nine 
shows on the Joy Zone. His amusements 
are artistic, educational, spectacular and 
always clean. He first appeared as a large 
producer at Chicago and since then has 
taken part in practically every exposition 
at home and abroad. He says the exposi- 
tion is a side show with him, as he has 
attractions of magnitude running in Lon- 
don, Blackpool, Yarmouth, Manchester, 
Plymouth, Paris, Berlin, Ostend, Munich, 
Petrograd and Chicago. 

Under the shadow of a great gold Buddha, 
Yumeto Kushibiki, creator of Japan Beauti- 
ful, is one of the most seasoned moths, who 
knows how to manage his wings to a curve 
about the exposition flame. He is an inter- 
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national Exposition Moth, having exhibited 
at practically all the expositions in this 
country, and in Europe at Paris, Turin, 
London, Berlin, Vienna, Budapest, Rome, 
Seville, Madrid and Lisbon, and is prepar- 
ing already for Tokyo and Buenos Aires. 
His assistants at present are Fred Glass, an 
artist and engineer who has arranged the 
largest spectacles in the Orient, and Joseph 
F. Pazen, who has been in the world’s fair 
game since the Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago. 

Fred W. Swanton is a new man in the 
show game, and has come in as a very large, 
optimistic moth. He is known as Swanton 
of Swanticruz, being the ruling spirit in the 
hotel and amusement field of Santa Cruz, 
northern California’s great summer resort. 
Associated with Mr. Swanton are a lot of 
new moths, mostly California men. The 
Submarines, the newest and most novel 
concession on the Zone, designed by the 
Gunzendorfer Brothers of San Francisco, is 
one of the shows of the Combined Amuse- 
ment Company, of which Mr. Swanton 
is president. The other shows of this 




















» Zone illuminate the facades of the Indiz 
of the Painted Desert 











combination are the Dayton Flood, the Alli- 
gator Farm, Loof’s Carrousel and the Aero- 
scope, a new invention by Strauss of Chi- 
cago, made upon the principle of the Bas- 
cule bridge. 

Sam Davis of the °49 Camp is a moth who 
came out of the sagebrush, attracted by the 
bright lights of the Midwinter Fair. The 
editor of the Carson City .1 ppeal, he con- 
ceived the idea of a revival of **The days of 
old, the days of gold, the days of *49.” Visit- 
ors, distinguished and undistinguished, de- 
siring to relax from the uplift of the main 
exposition, found at the Midwinter Fair, 
and find now at the Panama-Pacific, the 
latch-string always out, for Sam Davis is 
another of the repeaters. 

There’s Sam Haller. They ali smile at 
“Encyclopedia Sam.’ The longing “‘for to 
admire and for to see”’ took him in the spring 
at the age of nine when he ran away to sea. 
He was at the Philadelphia Centennial in 
1876 with Buffalo Bill, Texas Jack and Wild 
Bill, in the Indian Village outside the Expo- 
sition. He has been with shows at all the 


expositions since then and now he is on the 








Joy Zone, as manager for McConnell’s nine 
shows. Every spring, he says, he has the 
fever just as when he was a lad of nine and 
his parents had detectives scouring the 
country for him. 

A paradox among the moths is one who 
specializes on sunshine as well as the bright 
lights. That is Joseph R. Kathrens, for 
surely he is the president of a Sunshine 
Society without headquarters, to which the 
dues are pleasant smiles, the grip the ‘glad 
hand.” He cannot keep away from the 
bright lights, though, for he has built con- 
cessions at all the important expositions 
except Chicago, albeit he is a very circum- 
spect moth, with no singed wings in his 
vicinity. His hobby is scrapbooks, and he 
has one filled with personal anecdotes and 
clippings about Thompson, with whom he 
has had most interesting dealings during 
their exposition flutterings. ‘Uncle Joe” 
belongs with a great advertising company 
of New York—the H. E. Leson Company— 
but here he is at a World's Fair, again, on 
a leave of absence, to visualize his idea of 
reproducing, for the Union Pacific Company, 
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the Old Faithful Inn, of Yellowstone 
Park, with such purely exposition trappings 
as an Official Exposition Orchestra and a 
great restaurant in charge of one of the 
Mullers, a whole family of restaurateur 
moths who have had concessions at every 
exposition since Chicago. 

The Panama Canal is a big affair on the 
Zone and its manager, F. W. McClellan, is 
a big fellow, radiating good cheer, decency 
and capability. He frankly acknowledges 
that he is a moth, his wings having been 
busy since 1883. Like McClellan, Mark 
Stone, manager of the Diving Girls, followed 
the bright lights of the theater before he 
found them in exposition land. His first 
stage experience was with John McCul- 
lough, in the old California Theater, in San 
Francisco. Like most of the showmen, 
Stone has unbounded admiration for Fred- 
eric Thompson. “Over there,” he said, 
waving his hand toward Toyland, “‘sits the 
greatest genius in the world.” 

Colonel J. C. Miller, of Millers’ ror 
Ranch, is the eldest of the three Miller 
Brothers who give employment to more 
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persons than any other living showmen, 
their payroll including over eighteen hun- 
dred cowgirls, cowboys, ranchmen, soldiers, 
Indians, motion picture players and others. 
Colonel Miller is kind, generous, eminently 
human, quiet in demeanor and yet a show- 
man. That is why he can gather around 
him and hold together so many people of the 
moth temperament. 

No man on the Zone is more imbued with 
a high purpose than W. F. Sesser; and the 
fire of enthusiasm which burns in his breast 
is second to none. He is a railroad adver- 
tising expert and showman combined, who 
has not been so diffuse in his productions 
as some others but has made up in quality. 
A showman’s caliber may be judged by 
whether he reaches out for the little things 
or the big. Mr. Sesser has put two beau- 
tiful exhibits on the Joy Zone, a reproduc- 
tion on a grand scale of the Grand Canyon 
of Arizona, a most audacious and successful 
undertaking, and a Pueblo Village, an artis- 
tic gem in its verisimilitude. 

If the showmen are entranced with the 
game, judge of its strangle clutch on the 
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spielers—who, by the way, hate to be called 
‘*spielers,”’ and are technically divided into 
“openers” and “grinders.” Once a man 
starts on the spicling stunt, it’s “Goodby, 
Leicester Square,” forever, such is the 
fascination of the life. The “opener” makes 
the talk for an attraction, backed up by the 
‘“ballyhoo,” and the “grinder” catches up 
his words and reiterates them over and over. 

There is Major C. F. Rhodes, the one- 
legged ‘‘opener” of the ror Ranch, known 
among the Indians as ‘Chief Two Sticks.” 
He ran away from Washington University 
to join a circus; has since been with every 
circus and many road shows. <A bit further 
down the Joy Zone a bright-eyed, pretty 
woman in brown is running a wheel of for- 
tune. She is Mrs. Rhodes. Many of the 
Wives of exposition moths are very good 
moths themselves. The Princess Neola, the 
Indian wife of the white Chief Fagle Eye, 
has lectured for the ror Ranch; the wife of 
the “opener” for “Captain” is a vaudeville 
performer; the Tehuantepec talker’s wife 
runs a wheel of fortune in the patio of the 
village; and so it is with many others. 


luced, with all the art of panoramie painting, the mary 
Colorado, It is hard to realize, in this 
« that the gay Zone is just outside 





lous vistas 











Mothship means fluttering about the 
lights today, gone tomorrow. Some fly to 
other lights, some into the darkness to re- 
cuperate. Bud, for instance. Something 
in the jaunty impertinence of his “Aw lady, 
take a chance,” and his contralto pipe, ar- 
rested my attention. Hewas pink and white 
and gold and blue, and hardly five feet tall. 
“What's a child like you doing, spieling?” 

“I’m nineteen, lady, and I've lived a lot. 

I'm a hobo. I was with the Millionaire 
obo at Ogden when he organized the 
Tramps’ Association. I want to settle 
down and have a little home and a wife. 
She must be a good girl.” 

“A good girl for a good boy, Bud?” The 
point of view was patently new. ‘You 
wouldn't speak to me if you knew the life 
I've led!” he said solemnly. 

Poor little Bud, with his innocent pink 
and white baby face and blue eyes and 
golden hair, poor fragile moth that flew to 
the exposition flame on a brakebeam, what 
is coming to him, with his pitiful ‘“peccavi?” 
Surely, surely, he has been more sinned 
against than sinning. 
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The last time I saw Bud he had a frankly 
jaded air. He had been working for a ‘flop 
ind eats,” and was going “to beat it’ out 
the next day. Did he fly off into 
the dusk, to mend his wings? There are a 
number of big men on the Zone who had no 
more chance than he and got there. So will 
Bud, for he is smart as a steel trap and he 


ot town 


wants to be wood. 


How many Buds | 3 
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Not so large as Mrs. Payson, the giant 
policewoman at Toyland, nor so small as 
Elizabeth, the Living Doll, there are many 
pretty moths on the Joy Zone, some of them 
with augmented colors. They dance and 
sing and wait in the cafés and take in the 
cash and otherwise add to the hilarity, 
comfort and impoverishment of nations. 
Nearly all are true 
moths: the cashiers, 





are there on the Joy 
Zone? The day he 
stopped me with his 
“Aw lady,” several 
of the little Japs in 
Japan Beautiful 
heard Bud_ talking 
and wanted to relate 
their adv entures. 
Many of them, little 
more than boys, had 
been around = the 
globe in Kushibiki’s 
wake. Thus the big 
moths draw the little 





ones. Each of their 
life stories would 
doubtless be mar- 


velous, had they the 
gift of expression. 
Whoever has lis- 
tened to “Arthur” 
M. Kanechika’s  se- 
ductive wooing of 
the crowd to ‘take 
a chance” in ‘Little 
Tokyo” at the great- 
est skill game—or is 
it “skin” he says?— 
on the grounds, will 
not deny him the gift 


of expression. This 
bland, alert, sloe- 
eyed, slender little 
Jap in the latest oT ee ee 


American agony of 

clothes has calmly | 
appropriated the — 
name of Hashimura “Yes,” he 
smilingly meets the accusation of larceny, 
“T like that book very mooch. Mr. Wal- 
lace Eerwin, he write that book. I tell Mr. 
Eerwin I very mooch like to play that 
character for him on the stage.” If you 
pursue the accusation, he points to a printed 
sign, “Nobody Home,” and blandly goes on 


Te 70. 


buncoing the crowd. 








and friendly submari 
from Mark sStone’s “Diving 


Waitresses, Cow- 
Girls, Diving Girls, 
Our Girls, Oriental 
Dancers, Tehuana 
sweet singers, Sa- 
moans, Hawalians, 
Alaoris, Somalis and 
Chinese. Many of 
the foreign girls have 
Deen about to so 
many expositions 
that no one need feel 
surprise to hear 
“Tipperary” sung in 
English anywhere. 
Tell the people,” 
begged Al Kauff- 
man, who has ‘Your 
Picture on a Post 
Card while You 
Wait’ = concession, 
“that we are not just 
money grabbers. 
Tell them we have 
hearts. Tell them 
we are human.”’ 
They are human. 





They have warm 
hearts — and moth 
souls. Take the 1or 


Ranch alone. Over 
five hundred people 
here and hardly one 
Without the moth 
temperament. 

In the cottages we 
find the cowboys 
and cowgirls and 
Chief Eagle Eye and his Indian wife; and 
among the tepees the Princess Wenona, 
champion rifle shot performer of the world, 
who is half white, but chooses to live Indian 
fashion. 

Chief Eagle Eye's real name is G. D. 
Fuerst. Fuerst was raised among the Win- 
nebagos, married the Princess Neola and 
became “Chief Eagle Eye.’ Fuerst has 
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/ Princess Weno- 
' Na, whose father 
Was a Pine Ridge 
Sioux, and who 
tirst came before 
the publie at 
Woodward's Gar- 
dens, San Fran- 
cisco, at eight 
years olage. She 
is Champion rifle 
shot of the 
world 





Chief “Eagle 
Eye,” of the 
Winnebagos. 
Whose real namie 
is Fuerst, but 
who became an 
Indian at seven 
years of age, 
When his foster 
father gave him 
to a band of 
Otoes ona 
buffalo hunt 
































































A Maori girl with a real Princess Lei Lokelani Shaw, hula-hula Elizabeth, the Living Doll, 
South Sea smile dancer at the Hawaiian village at Toyland 
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San Francisco is having a year of playtime, with the Zone as center of activity. Here is His Hono 
the Mayor of San Francisco, fraternizing, in the Zone spirit, with Alfred Latelle, 
the animal imitator, and his “keeper,” a Toyland midget 























UJ Apparently there is nothing more delightiul to watch than the struggles of other people. It is no 
easy Matter to cross with dignity the agitated spider-web at Toyland 
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Do you remember Herman Whitaker's tales of the “Merry Wives of Tehuantepee™ in the page 
this magazine? Here is a group of the golden beauties of Whom he wrote, transplanted 
to the Zone with the musie and daneing and embroidery of Old Mexico 





























ie A bit of “Japan Beautiful.” This is not the beautiful part of it, exactly, although there is a detinite LI 
attraction in the spirited wrestling bouts of these active Nipponese 
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followed the exposition bright lights ever 
since the Philadelphia Centennial, when he 
brought there eighteen buffalo calves he 
caught on the north fork of the Solomon 
river. Only two other persons did I meet 
on the Joy Zone whose exposition mothship 
dated back so far. They were Sam Haller 
and the Madame who does the tire dance in 
the Irish Village. 

Eagle Eye and Wenona are friends of Auld 
Lang Syne, and the three of us chatted in 
her tepee. The Princess Wenona is a 
pleasant-faced, sweet-mannered, soft-voiced 
woman who would live in a tepee if she had 
a million dollars and who wants to be in the 
show game until she passes on. She says 
her marksmanship is a natural gift she never 
had to perfect. Asa tiny child she lived on 
the frontier with her mother and stepfather, 
and not until she was twenty did she learn 
her father was a Pine Ridge Sioux, whom 
her mother married when Wenona’s grand- 
father was a teacher among the Indians. 
Since she was eight years old Wenona has 
been before the public, making her initial 
at Woodward's Gardens in San Fran- 
cisco. Butfalo Bill's attention was called to 
thechild. He took her to Europe and backed 
her against the world. Wenona has also been 
with Colonel Cummins and a number of 
other wild west shows and circuses and 
at practically all the expositions since 
Chicago. 

Wenona and her first husband were owners 
of the famous horse Columbus, trained and 
ridden by Mlle. Sommerville. Columbus 
had almost killed a darky who was his first 
trainer. Mlle. Sommerville never laid a 
whip to him, yet he was like tow in her 
hands. Columbus was famous at exposi- 
tions, in circuses and on vaudeville circuits. 
He was snow white and thousands will re- 
member the picture he made in his white 
harness with Mlle. Sommerville in her white 
satin riding habit. He made his last appear- 
ance at the Carolina and Georgia Fair, at 
Augusta. The stables caught fire and when 
they got the door open, there stood Colum- 
bus, his blanket burning off his back. He 
burst through them all, and dodging the 
hands clutching for his bridle, ran out into 
the middle of the parade ground and went 
through his tricks—reared and walked on 


bow 
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his knees and did the cake walk and the 
high step and the Spanish trot—his spirit 
as well as his flesh a burnt offering to the 
lure of the show game! 

If there are immortal souls, surely that 
horse had one. And when Frederic Thomp- 
son goes up to build his Toyland in Heaven, 
Columbus will be there, for surely, in some 
lustrous corner of Heaven, the Exposition 
Moths will have a place which may be called 
the Midway or the Pay Streak or the Pike 
or the Joy Zone, and it will be all bright and 
burnished and beautiful and perfect, like 
the dreams of its founders here on earth. 
And all of the old line who are already there, 
Frank Bostock and Henry Roltaire and A. 
F. Turpin and John T. Evans and Skip 
Dundy and the rest, will be ready to wel- 
come the others when their lest taps sound 
onearth. There will be great rejoi ing when 
Dr. Couney establishes a Celestial Baby 
Incubator on that Upper Joy Zone to help 
the little ones shot too soon into Eternity 
grow bright and strong. And Captain 
Lewis will come with his grizzled Boers and 
arch Tehuana maids and there will be heav- 
enly warfare and singing. Colonel Cummins 
will ride in on his beautiful black horse, and 
all the boys and girls of the ror Ranch, and 
Wenona and Eagle Eye and Neola. When 
the great Zone Day comes, McGarvie will 
be Chief of Publicity and they'll make En- 
cvclopedia Sam Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. They will have a grand march, 
Sesser with his Indians, and George Jabour 
with his dancers and acrobats and Holy 
Moses, and Kushibiki and his Japanese, and 
Meyer Ouhayaun with his Somalis, and the 
Hawaiians and Samoans and Maoris, and 
Captain Hiltbrunner with his tigers, who 
will play about him like kittens around their 
mother. And all the little painted moths 
will be there, with colors that will not rub 
off, and all the silly tears will have been 
wiped from their pretty eyes. Everybody 
will smile, and “Uncle Joe” Kathrens will be 
there, outsmiling them all. All the angels 
from Heaven's main Exposition will come 
over and patronize the Joy Zone, when they 
grow aweary of their harps and their adora- 
tion and must take a little time for play. 
“Fifty per cent work and fifty per cent play” 
—that’s a good rule for Heaven, too. 
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MS ia a sample for you!”’ remarked 
the little man with the tin teakettle, 
as he paused in the doorway of the 
drug store and stared fixedly down the main 
street of Four Horse Flat. ‘“There’s gratitude. 

I might ’a’ knowed it—I ain’t surprised!” 

His gaze followed the figure of a man ina 
derby hat, carrying a large gilt picture 
frame slung over one shoulder, who was just 
disappearing around the next corner. The 
bearer of the teakettle made a convulsive, 
swallowing movement in his throat. 

“Blood-sucker!” he said hoarsely. ‘Yes 

-there he goes!’ raising his voice and 
speaking with great bitterness. ‘“That’s 
Ed Sparks, and you wouldn’t believe it if 
I told you that I done that 
man a favor not more’n ten 
minutes ago—and there he is 
a-coming out of the New Or- 
leans Saloon, a-wiping his 
mouth, and never a thought of 
me no more’n as if I was a 
hoss! I hope it chokes him!” 

He placed the teakettle upon 
the druggist’s counter. 

“Tf old Mis’ Jimmison comes 
nosing around my shop while 
I’m gone to dinner,” he said to 
the clerk, “you tell her that 
this here job is worth fifteen 
cents, and no less! That snoot 
was a mighty hard thing to 
sodder—took me most a hour 
—and a jeweler’s time is worth 
something!” 

The clerk, who was powder- 
ing five cents’ worth of asso- 
fetida for a little girl with the 
mumps, dared not trust him- 
self to speech and nodded, 
with his head turned sideways. 

The jeweler regarded him in- 
tently forsome moments before 
seating himself in the chair by 
the prescription counter. In- 








side of a minute he got up again restlessly 
and favoring the clerk with an offensive 
stare walked to the door. He peered anx- 
iously down the deserted street, his vision 
focused upon the spot where the recalcitrant 
Mr. Sparks had disappeared. Then his gaze 
shifted to the New Orleans Saloon. 

“Gratitude!” he said as he sat down upon 
the bench just outside the door. “Huh!” 
He paused. “Gratitude!” he repeated, and 
gave alow, harsh laugh. ‘““The work-house 
is full of folks that counted on gratitude— 
good-natured, kind-hearted people that 
thought everybody was as honest as they 
was, pore fools!” 

He drew from his pocket and carefully 
unrolled a bit of paper disclos- 
ing a damp, unpleasant look- 
ing cigar butt, three-quarters 
of an inch in length, which he 
surveyed with some hesitation, 
then, allowing a faint sigh to 
escape him, the jeweler stuck 
it upon the point of his knife 
and prepared to light it. 

“They never tastes the same 
as when they’re fresh,” he said 
in answer to the inquiring 
glance of the stranger, seated 
beside him; ‘‘seems as though 
they git kinder soggy and smell 
like a man burning wet hay. 
It looks shorter, too,’ he 
added, eying the remains sus- 
piciously. “I wonder if any 
one could ’a been smoking it.” 

The stranger started, and 
reaching down into his coat 
produced a well filled cigar case 
which he offered to his com- 
panion. He was obliged to 
nudge him twice before the 
latter could see it. The jeweler 
accepted in surprise. 

I’m not used to folks 
making me presents (said the 
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jeweler in explanation as he lit the cigar). 
I’ve been doing favors for people all my 
life but nobody ever tries to return ’em. 
I suppose after all, though, it’s my own 
fault. I’m too kind-hearted—that’s what’s 
the matter with me. I’ve had experience 
enough to know it never pays to do kind- 
nesses, but I go right on—can’t seem to help 
it. You never gain anything by ‘em. People 
don’t thank you. 

Here this Ed Sparks comes a bulging inter 
my shop this morning and wants to get a 
anniversary present for his wife. They been 
married five years. He looked at different 
things and come pretty near taking one of 
those new alarm clocks that won't stop until 
you git up and shut ‘em off, said he had a 
good notion to surprise her with one—it was 
something she’d never think of, and she 
needed it, too. Been ov ersleeping a good 
deal lately. Twice, he said, he’s gotten up 
and found her just chopping the wood to 
start breakfast and nothing done. 

He thought about it a long time, but 
finally he said he guessed it wouldn’t do. 
Wimmin was vain, unreasonable creachers, 
and always managed to find fault with what 
a man did, so to be on the safe side he 
guessed he’d give her a picture of herself 
in a gold frame—that one he was a-carry- 
ing. It would be more likely to please her, 
and besides, he says he’d have it on hand 
to put up in the parlor after she was dead, 
along with the others, and a alarm clock 
would be of no use at all, as he could see, in 
case anything should happen to her. Then 
he up and asked me if he could borrow a 
brush and a little gilt to go over the frame 
with to freshen it up, and I give it to him. 

“T hope,” says Ed, holding the bottle up 
to the light, ‘‘it is the kind that stavs bright 
and won’t show fly specks.” Then he 
straightened up and he says, kinder chok- 
ing, “You've done a noble deed this morn- 
ing, sir. You've made two happy hearts, 
and God will bless you for it. I got every- 
thing now but the picture, and if you can 
let me have the four dollars to pay for it 
with, I say, you will have done all that any 
man can do!” 

That’s about the kind of thanks you git 
in this world. Do aman a kindness, and he 
tries to borrow money off from you, and if 
you lend it to him, you lose a friend. Every 
once in a while somebody tries me that way 

-and I don’t let ’em have it! 

I’ve seen it happen too many times. You 
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lend a feller a dollar. He takes it and says 
maybe it seems like a small thing to you but 
he’s never going to forget it. He says for 
you to be sure and meet him right here at 
this same time next Sunday so’s he can re- 
turn it. He compares watches with you to 
be certain of no mistakes, and marks the 
spot there in the road with his heel, where 
you're to meet. When the time comes you 
go down there a little early, just to be sure, 
and wait for him. A hour or so later he 
comes along, when you've hung around 
just late enough to miss your Sunday dinner, 
and tells you he’s been sorter disappointed 
in some money he was expecting from a 
feller down in Chico, and he’s sorry but he'll 
have to keep you waiting a few days. The 
next time he sees you he hasn’t got it with 
him and he feels kinder embarrassed, so he 
dodges around the corner, hoping you won’t 
see him. But you did, and it makes you 
mad. You wasn’t thinking anything about 
the durned money, and you don’t see why a 
man that you've been good friends with 
since you was boys together should try to 
avoid you that way. You feel hurt. 

This happens two or three times and 
pretty soon you begin to wonder if it’s be- 
cause he’s trying to beat you out of that 
money. Seems as though you remember 
now, hearing some talk about him once, and 
you wish you had paid more attention to it 
at the time so’s you could remember what 
it was. By this time he’s arrived at where 
he believes that you’re a-hounding him to 
the grave for the sake of a measly old dollar. 
He sees it in your eye every time you meet. 
He realizes now that he was mistaken in 
your friendship and he’s glad that he found 
you out as soon as he did. He makes up his 
mind that he'll go to you some day and give 
you the money with a few burning words 
that'll let you know what he thinks of you— 
but he never does, and pretty soon you pass 
each other on the street looking sideways 
like a couple of strange dogs with your backs 
humped and walking stiff legged on your 
toes. Then you're enemies for life, and 
whenever either of you gits a chance you go 
‘round telling people what kind of a feller 
the other one really is, and not to trust him. 

I remember Henery Sowden lending ten 
dollars to this same Ed Sparks one time, to 
learn to be a lawyer on—and it was a warn- 
ing tome. There's people in this here town 
that isn’t speaking to each other yet, grow- 
ing out of the trouble it made. Ed Sparks 





“You've done a noble deed this 
morning, sir. You've made 
two happy hearts 


come to Henery one day over 

in his store and said he wanted 

to see him on business. Nobody 

was in the store at the time and 

Henery was moving the sack of 

white sand he has to sprinkle on 

the floor, further away from the - 
sugar barrel—at least that was sa 
what he told Ed Sparks he was 

doing, and he wanted to know 

what Ed Sparks meant to be 

sneaking into stores that way, anyhow. 

Ed said he meant to cough but he got so 
interested watching him that he forgot to 
and he went on to tell him what he’d come 
for. He showed Henery a paper he’d got 
in the mail. It was from some fellers down 
in Frisco, and this here prospectus they sent 
him went on to say how they would guar- 
antee to make a lawyer out of him fer ten 
dollars, payable in advance. Ed Sparks 
told him that he was figgering on trying it 
and if Henery would put up the money he’d 
go ahead and learn, and when he was a law- 
yer he’d attend to all of Henery’s lawyering 
for half price. 

Henery was one of those fellers that’s 
always up in court about something. He 
was turrible tight-fisted about everything 
else but he’d spend twice as much as he had 
coming to him on lawyer’s fees, any time, 
rather than let the other feller git the best 























of him or beat him out of a cent he thought 
was coming to him. Henery knew Ed 
Sparks was a pretty sharp feller and the 
biggest rascal in the town but he didn’t see 
that that would be any drawback to him 
when once he got to practising law, and it 
looked like it would be a good chance for 
him to git even for some of the money he’d 
paid out to lawyers one time and another. 
They talked and talked and at last 
Henery let him have the ten dollars on the 
condition, put in writing, that he was to 
pay Henery back the money when he won 
his first case. Ed Sparks agreed and Henery 
gave him the money, and went down with 
him and watched him while he sent it off. 
A week or so later a lot of books and 
papers come by mail to Ed Sparks from 
them fellers and he took ’em off home with 
him to study. He borrowed a long black 
coat from old Judge Mallows and he wore it 
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all buttoned up tight in front with his hand 
stuck in his bosom as near as he could to 
look like the picture of Daniel Webster up 
over the bar in the New Orleans Saloon. 
He let his hair grow long and clawed it back 
from his forrud, and wouldn’t speak to the 
rest of us unless we called him judge, which 
some weak-minded people actually did. 

This went on for some time. Ed Sparks 
had quit doing any work, so’s he could 
study, he said, but nothing come of it; and 
at last Henery Sowden began to git kinder 
anxious. Several times he spoke to Ed 
Sparks about going to work lawyering, but 
each time he’d say he was still preparing 
himself. It seemed that them fellers 
couldn’t make anybody a lawyer at all. 
They just showed you what to study and 
you had to do it yourself. 

Finally Henery got mad and up and 
asked Ed Sparks what he was going to do 
about that ten dollars. 

“What can I do?” says Ed. “I ain’t a 
lawyer yet, and I can’t try cases for anyone. 
I haven't had any cases yet, to say nothing 
about winning one. I’m still studying them 
books they sent me, and they’re mighty 
hard to understand.” 

“How long will it take to learn ’em all?” 
says Henery. 

“Well,”’ says Ed Sparks, “at the rate I’m 
progressin’ it looks to me like I'll have white 
whiskers to my knees by the time I’m ready 
to take those examinations. It’s mighty 
hard pulling.” 

“Tt must be,’’ says Henery, very nasty. 
He thought about it for several days and he 
saw that Ed Sparks had him, so he went to 
him and said they'd call it off and for Ed 
to pay him back the ten dollars and he’d 
say no more about it. 

Ed Sparks said, ‘‘No. I’m a pore, hard- 
working man,” he says, “but I’ve got my 
feelings and I ain’t going to give anybody 
the chance to go ‘round saying that I’ve 
ever gone back on my word.” It surprised 
people who had known him all his life, to 
see how he took it. He said he was going 
to carry out his part of the bargain if it took 
the rest of his life. 

When Henery Sowden had it explained 
to him what it meant, he was so mad he 
didn’t hardly know what he was saying. 
He acted so that people had to speak to him 
about it. He was ashamed afterwards, and 


Ed Sparks was so pleasant and calm about 
it that Henery came around and took back 
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what he'd said about him and shook hands. 
Ed said that he held no grudge, but to be 
more careful in the future and he’d try to 
forget and overlook what had passed. 

Henery did a lot of thinking after that 
and concocted some wonderful schemes to 
git his money back, but none of them ever 
came to anything. Ed Sparks used to play 
cards of an evening over in the New Orleans 
Saloon, and Henery got to coming down and 
joining in the game. His idee was to play 
along until Ed Sparks, who was a good 
player, had ten dollars up on the table at 
one time, then he was going to grab it and 
tell him they was quits. But Ed Sparks 
was too cute for him. Whenever he got 
more’n two dollars ahead he’d put it away 
in his pocket; and when he’d won two dollars 
and eighty cents of Henery’s money, be- 
sides keeping him up late nights for a week, 
Henery gave it up. 

His next scheme was to try to borrow the 
ten dollars back from him. Henery figgered 
that if he could git Ed Sparks in a crowd 
and ask him for it as a loan, that he’d be 
ashamed to refuse. He spoke to several 
about it that would be glad to see anybody 
git the best of Ed Sparks, and they all 
thought it was wonderful. 

So Henery begun by dropping all mention 
of Ed Sparks owing him anything, and you'd 
think he was his long-lost brother the way 
he acted whenever he saw him. He’d go up 
and pat Ed Sparks on the back and say that 
it had been his privilege to do him a few 
little favors in the past, and he was glad of 
it, and how he hoped he’d have the chance 
to do it again, etceterer, and so forth. And 
twice he asked him if he wouldn’t have a 
small beer, which was a good deal for Henery 
Sowden, who’d never bought a drink for 
anybody before in his life. 

When this was going on for a week or 
more, one night we was all over in Dan Wil- 
son’s place sitting around, gassing and lis- 
tening to Henery tell us about the trouble 
he’d had over that ten dollars, and in walked 
Ed Sparks. Henery got right up out of his 
chair and hurried over to him holding out 
his hand. 

“Why, hello!’ he says very warm like. 
“How’s my old friend Ed Sparks? Sit down 
right here by me. Move over,” he says to 
Dick Watters, fixing a chair for him. 

“Oh, I’m pretty well,” says Ed, picking 
up Henery’s glass kinder absentminded like 
and emptying it. “I manage to hold my 
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own, and that’s about all. A poor man ain’t 
much chance in this world. Every- 
body's after him for—’’ 

“See here,’ bust in Henery very sudden, 
“T want to ask a favor of you. I want to 
know if you'll lend your old friend Henery 
Sowden ten dollars. I got to have it right 
away. I could ’a borrowed it from lots of 
ditferent people if I'd ’a wanted to, but I 
come to you for it because I knew you'd be 
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“Henery Sowden jumped up on his chair and says 


‘Hold on there 


glad of the chance to even up for some of the 
things I’ve done for you in the past, and I 
didn’t want to hurt your feelings,” and he 
put his arm around Ed Sparks’ neck and 
most cried. ‘Good old Ed!” he says, “I 
was telling Sam Maker not more’n ten 
minutes ago: ‘Ed Sparks is a friend of mine,’ 
I said, ‘and he’ll be only too glad to do it for 
me?’ Wasn’t them my very words?” he 
says a turning to the crowd. 

“They was!” says Sam very hearty, “and 
he said a lot more, too. I wish you could ’a 
heard ’em. The way he spoke of you would 
‘a done you good!”’ 
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Ed Sparks looked at ’em for a minit, 
thoughtful like, and then he turned to 
Henery, and he says: 

‘“Um—um,” as if he was considering a 
lot. “Maybe I can accommodate you. I 
suppose,’ he says, ‘you got good security 
for the loan.”’ 

‘“Huh!”’ says Henery starting up and 
wiping his eyes. “Security!” 

“That’s the idee,” says Ed Sparks very 
impressive. “Since I been a study- 
ing law I find it’s the proper thing 
to demand in making loans.”’ 

“What do you want the money 
for?” he says. ‘I never like to lend 
money unless I know it’s to be in- 
vested in something that’s safe. The 
tendency nowadays is for people to 
borrow money and then throw it 
away on some kind of foolishness. 
It’s easy come; easy go!” 

“You're right,” says Henery, re- 
covering quick and smiling, mighty 
pleased at himself, “I’m glad to 
hear you talk that way. I’m figger- 

ing on buying that big bay mule of 
] old man Apple’s, and I’m a little shy 
of the price.” 

“Hum—m,” says Ed_ Sparks, 
thinking. ‘Is it that animile that 
used to belong to Billy Coffin over 
on Hat Creek? ‘Cause if it is, he’s 
got a ring-bone.” 

Henery just looked at him, a open- 
ing and closing his mouth without 
speaking. 

“T’ll tell you what I'll do,” says Ed 
“T’m reely pretty short, myself, right 
now with taxes and things coming 
due, but I'll see about it and let 
you know in a day or two,” and with 
that he went out. 

Ed Sparks wasn't around the next 
night, although Henery waited till Dan Wil- 
son put him out and closed up the place be- 
fore he give up and went home, but a few 
evenings later Ed come walking in and after 
having a glass by himself at the end of the 
bar he went right up to Henery very busi- 
ness-like and he says, jingling some coins 
in his pocket, ‘‘Henery,”’ he says, “I been 
a looking into the matter of that loan you 
spoke to me about.” 

“Yes,” says Henery, starting up excited 
like and spilling his glass, “I knew I could 
count on you. Sit right—” 


“Yes,” says Ed Sparks, “I been a 
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thinking about it a lot, and I don’t see how I 
can do it.” 


Henery looked at him. “Wha why, 
damn—!”’ he says, choking. 
“There you go—gitting excited,” says 


Ed, appealing to the rest. ‘“That’s the 
trouble with dealing with people that don't 
understand legal matters. Money isn’t 
safe with ’em. Now,” he says, “I been over 
to look at that mule and I find it’s just as I 
said: he’s got a ring-bone a coming on his 
right front leg. And he’s older than you 
think he is, too. He’s eleven if he’s a day. 
I’m surprised at you for thinking of it.” 

“You won't give me that money, then?” 
says Henery, looking ready to bust. 

“T’d like to,” says Ed Sparks a shaking 
his head, “‘but I can’t reely bring myself to 
do it. I didn’t sleep a wink all last night a 
worrying about it. It’s my conscience that 
stands in the way. It wouldn't be right to 
encourage you in borrowing money to 
throw away on such investments as that. 
People would talk about it.” 

Henery was so mad he foamed at the 
mouth. 

“Tl have the law on yer!” he said. “I 
didn’t give you that ten dollars; I loaned 
it to you to learn to be a lawyer on, and now 
you won't go ahead and learn, so’s to prac- 
tice enough to pay me back. I'll make 
you!”’ he says, and with that he up and 
brings suit to make Ed Sparks pay up. 

The case came up before old Judge Mal- 
lows, and Henery Sowden decided to be his 
own lawyer. It looked to him like a easy 
matter to settle, and he didn’t want to send 
good money after bad, a hiring a lawyer. 
Ed Sparks said, ‘‘all right,” he’d do the 
same. He said he had the right on his side, 
anyway, and besides he’d gotten through 
one whole book already, and he figgered he 
was pretty well grounded technically—what 
he needed was practice. 

The day of the trial people was there from 
miles around, including old man Nanny, 
who had to be brought in on a cot, and old 
Uncle Jimmy Broiles that hadn't heard a 
word for thirty years. Most everybody had 
opinions about the case and wanted to be 
there to see how it come out. Such a jaw- 
ing you never heard in all your born days. 
Some said Ed Sparks would have to pay 
because he owed the money and he’d vio- 
lated the agreement he had with Henery by 
never going to practising, and some said he 
wouldn't because the agreement didn’t say 
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when he had to begin lawyering, and if he 
wasn't ready, howcould hey Theagreement 
said he had to pay up when he won his first 
case and that was all there was to it. 

Finally the trial got started, and they 
argued and argued. First one of ’em and 
then the other took turns reading that agree- 
ment until at last the judge got tired and 
decided in favor of Ed Sparks, which, ac- 
cording to the agreement, was right. The 
judge said it didn’t mention anything about 
practising law; it just said that he was to 
pay back the ten dollars when he won his 
first case, and he hadn't done it yet. 

You never heard such a noise in a court 
before or since; everyone shouting at once, 
and some friends of Ed Sparks that had had 
too much to drink started to cheer. Other 
people shouted: “Shut up!” and everyone 
was talking at once, when Henery Sowden 
jumped up on his chair and held out his 
hands, and he says: 

“Hold on, there!” 

The noise stopped, and you could ’a 
heard a pin drop. 

“Your Honor,” says Henery, speaking 
very slow and careful like, “do you mean 
to say that you decides against me in this 
here case?” 

“The Court finds in favor of the defend- 
ant,”’ says the judge. 

“And you ain’t a going to change your 
mind?” says Henery. 

“Not if this Court knows herself,’ 
the judge, gitting kinder mad. 

“Well,” says Henery, “I’m glad to hear 
it. If you’ve decided this case in favor of 
Ed Sparks, that settles it. He has to pay 
me that ten dollars now sure, because he’s 
won his first case,”’ and he sat down smiling 
very nasty at Ed Sparks who was sitting 
near him. 

For a minute everyone was plumb 
knocked out, it come so sudden. You could 
hear people breathing hard all over the 
room. Then Ed Sparks got up. 

“Your Honor,” he says, ‘the Court has 
given its decision and as a good citizen I 
intend to abide by it. ‘Vox populi. Ad 
valorem,’ Which means whatever my 
private opinion may be. Henery Sowden 
ought to be ashamed of himself, a trying to 
set his own judgment against the Court’s. 
It’s anarchy; that’s what it is, and some- 
thing ought to be done about it. However, 
Judge,” he says, “passing that over, I don’t 
see how he figgers out them conclusions of 
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his, anyway. He says if I’ve got the decis- 
ion, why, I’ve got to pay him the ten dollars 
because, now, I’ve won my first case. How 
can that be, Judge? He sued to make me 
pay him and if I have to do it, why, I haven’t 
won; I've lost, and I hold that things is still 
‘in statue quo.’ I asks for the opinion of 
the Court!” 

Judge Mallows stood up and slammed 
down his desk. 

“Officer,” he says, ‘‘clear the court room. 
Court is adjourned. If anybody here thinks 
I'm a going to wear my brains out trying 
to settle any such problems as that for forty 
dollars a month and pay my own election 
expenses, he’s mistaken.’’ And he went 
fishing. 

That settled the court proceedings. 
Henery Sowden had to pay the costs and it 
most killed him. He said he’d git that 
money back or he’d die trying—he’d never 
give up. Everyone took sides on it and 
men as had been friends for years come to 
blows. There didn’t seem to be any way to 
settle it. Ed Sparks said he’d always paid 
his honest debts and he was going to pay 
this one, but he didn’t intend to be forced. 
He said it hurt him to see the way Henery 
felt about it. He said he held no grudge 
against Henery for.suing him; he was glad 
of it, because now he had something to go 
by, and besides he’d been promised two 
more cases when he got to be a lawyer, on 
account of it. 

The way things was going there was no 
telling how it was ever coming out, but the 
end come very unexpected one night when 
we was all over in the New Orleans, where a 
poker game was running. Things was 
progressing along all serene, and Ed Sparks 
was playing, with Henery Sowden watching 
him, Ed winning as usual, and everyone 
hoping something would happen, when the 
doors at each end of the bar opened, all of a 
sudden, and two fellers with handkerchiefs 
tied over their faces and big guns in their 
hands walked in. 

“Sit right where you are, gents,” they 
said, and one of ‘em kept the guns pointed 
at the crowd while the other emptied the 
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cash drawer and started going through 
everyone’s pockets. 

“Shell out,” he says very agreeable, “‘and 
don’t delay us, or we're liable to git peevish 
and shoot your other eye out.”’ 

He was a determined appearing sort of 
feller and nobody seemed to feel like holding 
back. They come down noble. 

Ed Sparks had to dig up with the rest of 
us, and them as wasn’t too scared to see 
was most willing to lose what they had for 
the pleasure of seeing someone git the best 
of him. He had two five dollar pieces and 
some small change, and he put it out on the 
table the first thing and sat gazing at it with 
a kinder far-away, thoughtful look on his 
face. 

Henery Sowden most cried when he saw 
the money, a-thinking what a chance it 
would be if things was only different. 

Not a word was spoke. 

Just before the feller got to him Ed Sparks 
come out of his trance. He looked over at 
Henery Sowden and he says: 

“Henery,” he says, “it has come to my 
ears several times lately that you’ve been 
talking about me in a way that I don’t like 
—a—trying to take away my good name in 
this here community, a-saying that I don’t 
pay my debts. 

“T am a pore man,” he says, ‘“‘but I’m 
honest. My good name is about all I’ve got, 
but it’s just as valerable to me as if I was 
rich and I’m going to pertect it if it takes 
my last cent, leaving my wife and children 
to starve. 

“T do owe you ten dollars, Henery Sow- 
den,” he says, most in tears just as the hold- 
up man got to him, ‘‘and I’m going to pay 
you right now!” and with that he shoved 
the ten dollars across to Henery. “Don’t 
ever let me hear of you taking my char- 
acter away again!” he says in a choky voice, 
“or Dll have to bring suit against you for 
damages. I call everyone here to witness 
that I’ve paid you what I owe!” 

And when the robbers had left and we 
brung Henery to with a spongeful of water 
in his face, the way he carried on you'd ‘a’ 
thought he’d gorn mad. 





























HERE a man has, innately, the desire 

for service and is sosituated that he 
can devote himself to this desire, he is singu- 
larly blessed. In James Duval Phelan, Cali- 
fornia’s newly and overwhelmingly elected 
Senator, these two conditions meet. Phelan 
is among the very few western men of note 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth. The 
heredity and environment of most rich 
young men does not incline them to the 
service of humanity. One of three courses 
they generally pursue: a life of sybaritic 
ease sustained by the interest on their 
patrimony; a life as a glittering ornament 
in social and amateur athletic circles; or 
the life of the prodigal who finally pawns 
the silver spoon and the family pedi- 
gree for a meal ticket. It is to Senator 
Phelan’s shining credit that he falls into 
none of these categories, having been gifted 
at the start with intellect, ideals and am- 
bitions as well as riches. In college he was 
noted for his proficiency in writing English 
prose and verse and for his skill as a debater, 
and before he was fairly through his post- 
graduate journeyings in Europe he was 
keeping himself informed on matters of 
moment by writing about them in the .Vorth 
American Review, the Forum, the Overland, 
and the Saturday Evening Post, tackling 
such subjects as electoral corruption, orien- 
tal immigration, municipal government, 
and civil service reform! 

At the age of twenty-one young Phelan 
organized the Young Men’s Democratic 
League, which was instrumental in the in- 
troduction of the Australian ballot system 
in California. A democrat from the first, 
it was he who led the fight against not the 
republican but the democratic boss, upon the 
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The Senator from California 


principle of cleaning your own house before 
you look to your neighbor’s. 

In the stand Senator Phelan has taken 
upon various political and public questions 
he has been endowed with a clear view of 
the end to be attained. More floundering 
about and getting nowhere whatever, or 
getting into tight pinches, comes from the 
lack of such a clear view than from original 
sin or congenital idiocy. Take the question 
of oriental immigration. Senator Phelan 
has been unalterably against it, not from 
narrow and unreasoning race hatred; but 
because the yellow race is a non-assimilable 
race and one with which the white man can- 
not compete, the latter reason being per- 
haps, he says, a tribute to the orientals. 

Then there is the Hetch-Hetchy. Phelan, 
as mayor, made the first filing on that 
colossal scenic wonder for a water supply 
for the city of San Francisco, and ever after- 
ward stood back of the project against the 
protests of the Ruskinesque sentimentalists, 
being a man who can stay on the unpopular 
side when his convictions are on that side. 

This man of learning, of polish, of mental 
acuteness, with a cool head full of carefully 
assorted and tabulated knowledge which he 
has chosen to devote to public use, has 
always been ranged on the side of the people 
against oppression, aggression, corporate 
piracy, intimidation, and sentimentalism. 
As three times mayor of San Francisco, he 
furthered a charter, the most progressive 
municipal constitution of any city at that 
time; paved the way for a municipal civil 
service; made possible San Francisco’s 
present municipally-owned railway by re- 
fusing to renew the Geary street franchise; 
fought for a reduction of water, gas and 











electric rates; planned for the artistic devel- 
opment of the city, including the civic cen- 
ter now coming to realization; organized 
the City Relief Commission during the in- 
dustrial depression of 1897; gave to the 
city monuments and public improvements 
far exceeding his salary as mayor; and 
saved for the people approximately two 
million dollars. 

“Phelan is the man,” was on every lip 
when the question arose of administering 
the relief funds after the disaster of 1906; 
and Phelan, appointed by President Roose- 
velt, brought to the task fortitude, dis- 
crimination and grim humor and emerged 
as little criticized as is humanly possible. 
It might have been a most ungrateful task, 
since the professed altruist is often as much 
under public suspicion as the social offender, 
but Mr. Phelan seems a notable exception. 
I have never heard his uprightness or fear- 
iessness questioned. 

After the relief work he was a prominent 
factor in the rehabilitation of San Francisco, 
putting up the largest office building and 
other buildings and helping restore confi- 
dence by his statements to the great papers 
of the country, and by an article written 
for the Review of Reviews, pointing out that 
San Francisco was a necessary city and must 
be rebuilt and more than regain her lost 
prestige. 

A practical testimonial of the regard with 
which the prophet is for once honored in his 
own country is the manner in which Califor- 
nia men and women cast their suffrages for 
him at the first popular election after the 
national constitutional amendment provid- 
ing for the election of senators by direct 
vote. He made a state-long campaign, 
addressing the people in public halls, open 
spaces and even street corners on an average 
of six times daily during the primary cam- 
paign and subsequent campaign. The re- 
sult was a persona] triumph, the selecting 
of a Democrat for Senator at an election 
which continued the Progressive Republi- 
cans in power at the state capital. 

Senator Phelan has been for many years a 
trustee of the Public Library of San Fran- 
cisco and served once as president of the 
Art Association and three times as president 
of the famous Bohemian Club; and has also 
been an invaluable member of the Board of 
Regents of the State University. In 1913 
he was asked by President Taft to go abroad 
in support of the invitation to foreign gov- 
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ernments to participate in the celebration 
in honor of the opening of the Panama 
Canal, but was forced to decline for personal 
reasons. Subsequently he was appointed 
alone by President Wilson as Commissioner 
to follow up the work of the first commission 
popularly known as the Flying Squadron. 
There had been some friction and disinclina- 
tion upon the part of certain governments 
to participate, attributed by Senator Phelan 
to “the violation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty by remitting the tolls for our own 
ships, whereas the treaty required that the 
ships of all nations, including the United 
States, should be treated with perfect 
equality.” His “follow-up” work was of 
decided importance in securing exhibits 
from Great Britain and Germany, which, 
although not official in character, are yet 
representative. He was told by Mr. Ack- 
land, Undersecretary of Foreign Affairs for 
Great Britain, that the Foreign Office would 
not stand in the way if the Board of Trade 
would revise its judgment and report favor- 
ably, which it subsequently did. The Ger- 
man government would not consent to 
change its official attitude, but winked at 
the manufacturers making independent ex- 
hibits under the leadership of Herr Ballin, 
president of the Hamburg-American Steam- 
ship Company. Spain told Senator Phelan 
she would come in, but expense was a con- 
trolling matter. France and Italy had 
already agreed to participate, but required 
much encouragement. 

Prior to his appointment as commissioner, 
President Wilson had offered Mr. Phelan 
an ambassadorship to one of the great Eu- 
ropean countries, a proffer declined because 
Mr. Phelan preferred living in California as 
a citizen to remaining abroad four years in 
an ambassadorial capacity. At this time he 
told the President that he would become a 
candidate at the primary to run on the 
democratic ticket for senator, feeling he 
could in such a way serve the people and 
find congenial employment. In fact, he felt 
that it would be the fruition of his life am- 
bition. The time was propitious for a 
democratic senator, as it was the first time 
for many administrations that a democrat 
would be in sympathy with the policies of 
the President and be voting with a con- 
gressional majority. In his campaign Mr. 
Phelan made a strong point of the fact that 
a democratic senator would be in a position 
to help California. Mr. Phelan has been in 



































James D. Phelan, Senator from California, one of the very few western men of note born 
im intellect, ideals and ambitions as well as riches 


spoon in his mouth. His birth-fairy gave him 


close personal touch with the present Presi- 
dent since he met Woodrow Wilson in the 
spring of 1911, when the latter was touring 
the country in his campaign for nomination 
upon the democratic presidential ticket, and 
was “‘so impressed with Mr. Wilson’s person- 
ality and his sympathy with the men who 
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with a silver 


had been engaged in exterminating a spirit 
of graft which had fastened itself upon the 
community,” that he became enthusiastic 
for Mr. Wilson’s nomination. The follow- 
ing summer Mr. Phelan went to New York 
to meet Mr. Wilson for a discussion of 
political affairs and returned home more 











enthusiastic than ever to the espousal of the 
cause of the then Governor of New Jersey, 
stumping the state of California for him after 
his nomination. 

In striving to chronicle the activities of a 
man who has filled “the unforgiving minute 
with sixty seconds’ worth of distance run,” 
and has fifty-four years to his credit, it is 
difficult to be more than categorical, and 
hard to be thorough even on that score. 
James Duval Phelan was born in San Fran- 
cisco, the son of a pioneer of ’49. He is a 
Bachelor of Arts of St. Ignatius College, San 
Francisco, Doctor of Philosophy of Santa 
Clara College, and a graduate of the Law 
School of the University of California. His 
desire to practice law had to be put aside in 
favor of the paternal mandate that the only 
son should enter upon a business career to 
prepare for handling his father’s vast estate 
for himself and his two sisters. He now 
delegates much of this work. Although 
president of one bank started by his father 
and director of another, he is more devoted 
to public life and literary pursuits than to 
business. His attainments and tastes are of 
the highest order, and the range of his activi- 
ties wide. Man of affairs, of letters, a biblio- 
phile, art connoisseur and patron of western 
art and letters, he is a rare type of western 
manhood and will confer distinction upon 
his state in his service of her. He does not 
take his seat in the Senate until next March. 
In the interim between his election and as- 
sumption of his senatorial functions, Mr. 
Phelan has already spent some time in 
Washington and in Santo Domingo, whither 
the President sent him to conduct an exam- 
ination into certain matters for the Govern- 
ment. He is now back in California and 
apportions his time between his office and 
home in San Francisco and his beautiful 
country home in the Saratoga foothills in 
Santa Clara county. This home is called 
Villa Montalvo in commemoration of Or- 
donez de Montalvo, the first Californian, 
who yet never saw California — 

“Did He not see 
In fantasy 
Our California grow 
Out of old Spain—” 
that is a part of the ambrosial description 
engraved in marble and first penned by the 
master of the house, now one of ‘“‘the first 
Californians” in an entirely different and 
far more tangible sense than Montalvo. At 
this sybaritic retreat of one who is not a 
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sybarite, Senator Phelan is surrounded by 
rich and beautiful objects, art treasures and 
rare books (mostly Californiana) and ail 
the other evidences of a great wealth which 
he has not allowed to isolate him from com- 
mon humanity’s rights and needs, while it 
has freed his public service from the taint 
of self-seeking. 

In the course of an hour interview, Sen- 
ator Phelan displayed enough changes of 
manner to be extremely disquieting to the 
pocket edition, take-you-while-you- wait 
biographer, who is forced to wonder how 
many more metamorphoses are included in 
his repertoire. Now he is formal, slow. 
studied to the point of stiffness, logical, 
convincing, weighing his words; then they 
rush lightly, trippingly, with delicate 
nuances of meaning and intonation which 
cause a feeling akin to regret that he is not 
always this delightful dilettante being (de- 
lightful dilettantes being even rarer than 
statesmen); again he is given to unseemly 
levity at serious moments, such as upon 
being asked for a certain type of picture 
for Sunset. I place his frivolous behavior 
upon this solemn occasion on a par with his 
jest when he found his property in ashes 
April 18, 1906, and with his retort to the 
soldier who, the same day, commandeered 
his automobile and requested him not to 
drive so bumpily over hot stones while he 
(the soldier) was riding like a lord in the 
back seat with a few sticks of dynamite in 
his lap. I refuse to elucidate on any of these 
stories. It would take too long, and be- 
sides, I occasionally heed General Harrison 
Gray Otis’ advice to his cub reporters, ““You 
don’t have to tell everything you know.” 

If I have not succeeded in passing on a 
creditable idea of Senator Phelan, it is per- 
haps because my measuring instruments 
are insufficient, or because an hour is an 
awfully short time for measuring a man 
whose “unforgiving minutes’? have been 
filled ‘‘with sixty seconds’ worth of distance 
run.” FRANCES A. GROFF. 
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Driver of a 58-in-Hand 


ITHIN that well-ordered universe, 
the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, is a wonderful little world, the 
California Building. This delectable cos- 
mos, unique in its atmosphere and features, 
has been evolved out of chaos, and its 


’. D. Egilbert, Commissi 
who has evolved a little 


Evolver is surely an interesting Westerner, 
measured by work accomplished. W. D. 


Egilbert, Commissioner-General of Cali- 
fornia, has solved the problems involved in 
unifying the fifty-eight counties of the 
Golden State in one comprehensive arrange- 
ment of its wide range of natural resources 
and diversified industries. 
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yner-General of California to the 
world out of sectional chaos 


Panama-Pacifie International Exposition, 


When the directors of the Exposition 
undertook the working out of a plan of 
representation that would be acceptable to 
the commissioners of the fifty-eight counties 
of California they found themselves sitting 
upon a Pandora’s box. Fortunately the 
combined weight of these substantial citi- 
zens held down the lid. But until the spring 











of 1913 every movement having for its pur- 
pose the unification of the counties seemed 
hopelessly blocked by sectional differences 
and political segregations. Since the coast- 
line of California corresponds in latitude 
with the gap between South Carolina and 
Massachusetts, it is only natural that the 
lumberman of Siskiyou and the fruit grower 
of San Diego should differ in opinion regard- 
ing participation upon a codperative basis. 

President C. C. Moore, Vice-President 
R. B. Hale and the Director-in-Chief, Dr. 
F. J. V. Skiff, skilful in their choice of men 
of constructive and administrative ability, 
cast about for a man who could harmonize 
the conflicting interests in a get-together, 
each-for-other, one-for-all program. Such 
a Pan-California pacificator had to be a 
happy combination of a radical thinker and 
a conservative performer, an optimist and 
enthusiast along practical lines, a diplomat 
and a psychologist. In W. D. Egilbert the 
Exposition found a loyal, energetic worker 
who passed all these tests. He was ap- 
pointed Commissioner of the California 
Building in the early summer of 1913. While 
serving the Exposition in this capacity the 
office of Commissioner-General of the State 
of California was conferred upon him by 
Governor Johnson in July, 1914. Acting in 
this dual role, he gained the power to work 
more intensively for the purpose of assem- 
bling every section of the state in the com- 
modious California Building. Organizing 
the counties of the state into six groups 
under special commissions representing 
each unit, he systematized their activities 
in a manner which enabled each body to 
pull together instead of at cross purposes. 
By his mastery of details and his knowledge 
of men, together with his thorough first- 
hand acquaintance with California, he was 
able to act as an expert advisor to the many 
good men and true whose purposes were to 
represent many-sided California in all its 
fascinating phases. He appointed a “key 
man” in each county whose character and 
influence could be depended upon to win 
his neighbors over to this program of intelli- 
gent codperation. Through his personality 
and his publicity campaign he changed a 
negative attitude of provincial prejudice to 
a positive spirit of state-wide pride and 
mutual helpfulness. 

There they are, fifty-eight counties all 
under one roof, each preaching by precept 
and example the get-together gospel ex- 
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pounded by the man whose theories worked 
out. In addition to the county displays are 
the exceptionally meritorious special ex- 
hibits in the Palaces of Mines, Horticulture, 
Agriculture, Food Products, Machinery, 
Manufactures, Varied Industries, Fine Arts 
and Education, installed under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Egilbert. 

An aftermath of the Exposition, accord- 
ing to the aim of the Commissioner-General, 
will be the establishment of a permanent 
non-partisan, non-sectional publicity com- 
mission representing the best interests of the 
entire state and financed by a fund regularly 
raised by local taxation for the purpose of 
giving out officially authenticated informa- 
tion regarding the opportunities for settle- 
ment and development in this common- 
wealth. This Commission, if authorized, 
will endeavor to codperate most fully with 
existing organizations of proven merit. In 
the years following this wonderful Exposi- 
tion period a remarkable development of 
California may best be effected by the co- 
ordination of promotion activities under the 
direction of a responsible administrator 
representing the entire state. 

It has taken grilling work to accomplish 
the brilliant and peaceful spectacle of the 
California Building and its contents. Mr. 
Egilbert brought to this task the priceless 
endowment of a splendid physique, built up 
in athletics as a boy in New Zealand when 
he was a member of champion crews and 
Rugby teams—he is, perhaps, the only 
“three cap Rugby man” in America—and in 
sea-faring among the islands of the South 
Seas. He has a record of not one day missed 
from school or business on account of sick- 
ness, not one day under a doctor’s care dur- 
ing a life of travel and sojourn under five 
different flags. 

Mrs. Egilbert is probably the nearest liv- 
ing relative of Sir Walter Scott. She shares 
her husband’s love of home, music and 
letters, of flowers and animals, and of Cali- 
fornia over all. HAROLD FRENCH. 
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A Paver to Success 


F you met George Milton Savage in the 
depths of the Sahara desert, in the midst 
of a caravan of merchantmen from Arabia, 
or on the teeming streets of Bombay, you 
would know him for a Westerner. If you 
chance to meet him on the Pacific Coast, 









































e Tacoma Commercial Club. 
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Y WAYNE C. ALBEE 
He came a lad in a prairie-schooner 


» has literally laid the foundations of solid citizenship 


well toward the northwestern extreme, you 
will still know him for a Westerner of West- 
erners, even where the contrast is not as 
marked as among the turbaned, sandaled 
hordes that people the far East. 

Being a Westerner is a mental condition, 
rather than a matter of birth or of location, 
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and in the case of Mr. Savage the mental 
condition, as well as the lesser item of lati- 


tude, is present. He began in the middle 
West, living on a farm until eighteen or nine- 
teen years of age, when with a company of 
west-bound Westerners he set forth in one 
of the historic prairie schooners that in the 











old days lent picturesque effects to travel 
as they made their way across the vast wild 
country that beckoned to the daring and 
eager lovers of adventure. 

That was about thirty years ago, and the 
memory of the trip is still the most wonder- 
ful part of the life of the man who today 
stands high in the places of those who have 
wrested success and fortune from the West. 

Young Savage found his first job as one 
of the wrecking crew of the Northern Pacific 
railroad, which had just completed its line 
to Tacoma. ‘‘No, I wasn’t a foreman,”’ he 
protested, when asked something of his rise 
in the world of business. “I was just a 
laborer, a plain, green lad who had no 
knowledge of anything but life on a Minne- 
sota farm.” 

At twenty-three, however, the farmer boy 
was a foreman in charge of a pile-driving 
crew for the Gig Harbor Mill Company, 
then one of the largest lumber concerns on 
the Sound, which serves to demonstrate the 
fact that he soon showed qualities which 
took him out of the mere laborer’s class. 
While he was doing some pile-driving for the 
company a stranger drifted into camp and 
casually inquired if there were any objection 
to his “‘lookin’ on for a spell.” “Why, no,” 
replied the youthful foreman, ‘“‘as long as 
you keep out of the way it will be all right.” 
The man stayed two days, keeping out of 
the way, and the next day he approached 
Mr. Savage with the information that he 
had arranged to purchase the outit and that 
there were contracts enough to be had in 
Olympia to last for several years. He would 
conclude the deal on condition that young 
Savage go with the outfit as manager, tak- 
ing half profits as salary. “But I don’t 
know you, and you don’t know me,” de- 
clared the young man, amazed at the un- 
usual offer. 

“Well, as to that,” said the stranger, “T 
don’t see as you got anything to lose, if I 
put up the money. As fer me not knowin’ 
you, I ain’t set around here two days fer 
nothin’. Well, what d’ye say?” He said 
yes and went to Olympia, where he ran an 
immense business for two years, drawing 
but once on the proprietor for funds and 
then for only $200 and during all that time 
the owner absolutely refused to look at the 
books, even when at the end of that time the 
young man had enough capital to start in 
business for himself. He entered a general 
contracting business and operated in and 
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around Olympia for several years, coming 
to Tacoma later on to do an extensive job 
of stone rip-rapping along the city water- 
way for the Northern Pacific. He was the 
first contractor in this vicinity to perceive 
the possibilities of concrete as paving ma- 
terial and when the city of Tacoma asked 
for bids to do extensive paving, Mr. Savage 
was on hand and secured the contracts for 
all the concrete work for two years. In one 
year he laid over thirty miles of paving in 
Tacoma alone. He then returned to the 
city where he began his career, with his 
family, and has been active in its business 
and club life. At one time he was associated 
with ten large companies as officer or di- 
rector and last year he was chosen president 
of the Tacoma Commercial Club. Since 
taking this office he has devoted much time 
and thought to municipal problems, that of 
the city waterways being especially impor- 
tant in his estimation, and as a direct result 
of his efforts the improved condition of the 
port and waterways will soon ke an accom- 
plished fact. He is a member of the Coun- 
try Club, the Union Club and a prominent 
32nd degree Mason. 

Although not a first settler himself, Mr. 
Savage intensified his Westernism by marry- 
ing the granddaughter of Mike Simmons, 
the well-known character in northwestern 
history, first settler of Washington territory, 
first Indian agent and first in many other 
points of history. Mrs. Savage was Miss 
Anna Frances Sibley, and her father was one 
of the hardy California ’49’ers. They own 
one of the most attractive residences in 
Tacoma, on beautiful Prospect Hill, with a 
garden famous for the profusion and variety 
of its choice shrubs and flowers. 

All over the state may be seen the great 
auto trucks that serve the interests of the 
immense paving work now done on city 
streets and on the county, state and national 
highways, and they offer a marked contrast 
to the deliberate progress of the white- 
covered wagon in which the farmer boy 
made his entrance into the Promised Land. 
Trucks, scows, bunkers, acres of gravel beds 
where monster hydraulic machinery works 
wash down the material that goes into the 
highways of the state, are tributary to the 
success of the farmer lad. He is sought in 


counsel on many matters of civic and state 
importance, and kindliness and optimism 
are among his chief characteristics, but 
those who know him best realize that the 
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memory of that overland trip in the prairie 
schooner with its thrilling experiences and 
its revelationsof Nature in her grand West- 
ern moods is what brings to his eye the 
sparkle of delight and to his voice the ring 
of enthusiasm, while the psychological 
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effect of the journey is no doubt in a way 
to be found in the zeal with which he builds 
roadways through the territory he entered 
by way of mountain passes and through 
towering forests. 


BERNICE E. NEWELL. 

















AUDREY MUNSON, THE “EXPOSITION GIRL” 


She stands, a beautiful embodiment of the sunset hour, at the top of Weinmann’s fountain before the Arch of the 


Setting Sun, in the Court of the Universe; 


she mingles, mauy times over, in the crowd pressing forward toward 


the mysterious portal of Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney's fountain of *‘El Dorado’”’ under the Tower of Jewels; she 


poises tiptoe on a globe as “Ceres 


in Miss Longman’s fountain, in the Court of the Four Seasons. 


The simple 


delicate beauty of her face and figure runs like a theme throvgh the statues, friezes, spandrels and mural paintings 


of the P: 





after three years among the ateliers and studios of McDougall Alley in New York City. 
on Fifth Avenue one day as a child and her mother let her pose for him. 


iama-Pacitie Exposition, visible testimony to her unrivaled popularity among the sculptors and artists, 


Isadore Konti found her 
During the years since then she has 


posed for all the great sculptors and artists and she is reproduced endlessly in the sculpture of America, probably 


in every state in the Union. 


The creative workers say that although they call her “the girl with the cameo face 


o> 


there is no monotony in her expression, that each time she poses a variety of impressions seem to reach them. 
And Mrs. Whitney adds: * 


‘One of the great charms about Audrey Munson, outside of the fact that she is good to 


look at, is that she is absolutely unspoiled” 


(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 
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@he Victrola is the life 
of the summer home 


Wherever you go for the summer, you'll be 
glad of the companionship of the Victrola. 

It brings to you the world’s greatest bands and 
instrumentalists, the most famous opera stars, the 
popular comedians of the day, to charm and cheer 
you with their music and mirth; or it becomes at 
will the best of dance orchestras to furnish the 
music for the newest dances. 

Always, everywhere, the Victrola 
is a constant delight. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play your favorite 
music for you and demonstrate the various 
styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $250. 





Visit the Victor Temple of Music Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Palace of Liberal Arts Camden, N. J., U.S.A 

Panama-Pacific International i a as 

Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 








Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
thecombination, Thereis no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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cted by LILLIAN FERGUSON 


ossoms of Cereus spachianus 


(Editorial section coutinued on alternate pages) 





THE CACTUS GARDEN 


Diigo -esingeane glee little has been written 
about cacti, called by a certain writer ‘*The 
Plant cf Mystery,” and comparatively little is 
known about the numberless members of its family 
excepting by those who are making the subject a 
study; yet no plant is more interesting. It is, in- 
deed, somewhat surrounded by mystery, growing 
as it does in remote places generally, but once let 
the layman begin he will undoubtedly find his 
collection so fascinating that it will soon become a 
fad with him to study and collect cacti. Their 
spiny bodies present themselves in such varieties 
of form, they produce such perfect bloom and in 
such wondrous range of colors and, most wonderful 
of all, they seem to possess “‘‘intelligence”’ in so 
many ways, that they naturally endear themselves 
to a plant lover. Cacti are more adaptable, too, 
than is generally believed. We have read that 
cacti may never be found growing below sea-level 
or above snow line. This is a great mistake, for 
] have gathered species from both elevations. 
Many parks are now featuring cacti gardens. 
Most notable of these is probably the one in White’s 
Park at Riverside, California. Here may be found 
the best collection of its kind in the world. A small 
space given to cacti is a great addition to any 
home garden, if properly located. The plants 
are more easily grown than many suppose; the 
most important thing is that the soil shaJ] be well 
drained. If too heavy the soil should be lightened 
with sand, and in any event it is more in keeping 
to have a good covering of sand on the surface. To 
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And here’s 
the solution— 


Campbell's delicious, nourish- 
ing Tomato Soup which every- 
one enjoys and thrives on. It 
adds zest and flavor to any meal; 
is easily prepared as the best part of 
a meal in itself; and you can have it ready tc serve at 
any time as quickly and simply as making a cup of tea. 

Send for a dozen and declare your independence today. 


21 kinds 10c a can 


@tomata 


JOUPD 


05, 
eH Ca AMPRELL 1. com 
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In writing to advertisers p 


prepare a 


drainage before the final 
soil is prepared. Once 
the germ of rot, to which 
the plants are suscepti- 
ble, gets a footing the 
troubles and disappoint- 
ments begin. They 
need \ ery little fertilizer 
and not much water. 
Of course they love sun- 
shine! Some. varieties 
are quite sensitive to 
frost. 

fo learn the treat- 
ment of the separate 
sorts it would be well 
to read the government 
bulletins and reports on 
cacti. In ‘American 
lLlomes and Gardens”’ in 


the volume of torr is 
an instructive article 
about “Cacti Which 
Will Flower.” In the 


volume of “Scientific 
American” of 1907 is 


an excellent article on 


this subject,and another 
in “The Century”’ vol- 





featuring cacti gardens. 


garden of this kind it would be well to 
take out the soil to quite a depth and put in a layer 
of very coarse gravel or broken pipe to assure propet 


in the West 


Park, Riverside, California 


interesting. 


A splendid specimen of the crab cactus, grafted onto 
an upright stiff-stemmed cereus 


Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 
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Most notable of these is probably the one in White’s 


ume of rg1o, “Motoring in a Cactus Forest,” is 
In planning a home garden it is well to 
be informed, and when one can have specimens of 


the great sajuaros, 
opuntias, Bisnagas and 
chollas, he is assuredly 
making a “‘big’’ start, 
at least, for these in- 
clude the giants of the 
family. 

Any good catalogue 
quotes collections of 
cacti which vary in ex- 
pensiveness. For the 
veranda or window gar 
den no sort probably i 
better known or more 
satisfactory than the 
crab cactus (Epiphyl- 
lum truncatum.) It is 
commonly called the 
“Christmas” 
blossoming freely about 
the 25th of December 
in California if forced 
under glass for a month 
or so, otherwise it blos- 
soms about the middle 
of January under ordi- 
nary conditions. It is 
free-blooming, and the 
bright scarlet flowers 
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PREVENT 
DISASTERS 


SUCH AS THIS 


1F your home is protected by PYRENE—“THE MOST 
EFFICIENT FIRE EXTINGUISHER KNOWN’’—you 
have a confident feeling of security from the blaze that springs 
up in the night and takes its toll from your precious pos- 
sessions before outside help arrives. 


THE PYRENE EXTINGUISHER can be used effectively 
by those who find themselves in peril—by you, or your wife, 
or your servant—at that crucial moment, WHEN THE FIRE 
IS DISCOVERED. 


Recognized by fire engineers as superior or every kind of 
incipient fire—gasoline, grease or electric, as well as the ordi- 
nary blaze. Indispensable in the city home, at the sequestered 
summer cottage, in the boarding school and hotel. 





See Pyrene display in Palace of Machinery at Panama-Pacific Exposition. 





Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers are included in the lists of Approved 
Fire Appliances issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, ard are Inspected, 
Tested and Approved by, and bear the label of, the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 











PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. 


Offices in all Principal Cities 
Distributors for Great Britain and Continent: The Pyrene Co., Ltd., 19-21 Great Queen St., London, W. C. 
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Move the family living room outdoors 
this summer, where all can breathe the 
pure, fresh air all day long. You can add 
a cheery room to your house—a shady, 
cool retreat for summer days—an outdoor sleep- 
ing room at night—by equipping your porch with 


| AEROLU 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


PORCH SHADES 


They give just enough seclusion to make the porch 
homelike, and add a decorative touch to the whole house. 
AEROLUX Splint Fabric Awnings do not absorb and 
hold the yg toed the sun as canvas awnings do—they 
Th F eep it all outside, making your rooms 
| ABQ 











shady, airy and seven degrees cooler. 


THE_AEROSHADE COMPANY 
450 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 


Complete illustrated catalog of fresh air furnishings 
sent free. 


Send for This Interesting 
and Instructive 


Book on 
TRAVEL 


It is Entirely FREE 




















rH 


















We expect a greater demand 
for this 40 page, illustrated 
booklet on travel, than has ever been 
known for any other ever published for free distribution. 
Mothersill’s Travel Book tells you what to take on a journey 
and what not to take—how to pack and how to best care for your 
baggage and gives exact information as to checking facilities, weights, 
etc., in foreign countries—gives tables of money values -distances 
from New York—tells when, who and how much, to “‘tip.”’ In fact 
this booklet will be found invaluable to all who travel or are con- 
templating taking a trip in this country or abroad. 
Published by the proprietors of the famous Mothersill’s Seasick 
emedy as a practical hand book for travelers. . 


Press 





This edition is limited so we suggest that you send your name 
and address at once, and xeceivea copy. (A postal will bring it.) 
Please address our Detroit office for this booklet. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO. 
490 Henry Smith Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London, England 
Branches in Montreal, New York, Paris, Milan and Hamburg. 








are a great joy at the holiday season. Another 
good sort for domestic culture is the rat-tail cactus 
(Cereus flagelliformis). This plant bears flowers 
similar in form to the crab cactus but of a magenta 
shade of red. The Mexicans call this cactus the 
“flor de cuerno,’’ or horn flower, since it bears a 
resemblance to a horn in shape. They use it for 
medicine, and a poor peon woman will pay twenty- 
five cents for a single blossom when its virtue is 
required. ‘‘Pitayita serro’”’ (Phyllocactus acker- 
mami) is a variety widely cultivated in Mexico and 
it also has scarlet blossoms. The cacti fruits and 
flowers, as well as the body of some varieties, are 
greatly depended upon in Mexico, and it is safe 
to predict that we Americans will also learn their 
value commercially as well as ornamentally. 
CLARA HUNT SMALLWOOD. 
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Burdens 


Not always do they rob iife of its charms, 
At times they lend a glory and a glow: 
A woman with a baby in her arms, 
A pine tree bending ’neath a weight of snow. 


ANTOINETTE DECouRSEY PATTERSON. 
+ 


Financing a Home for An Income 


OHN BRYANT and Mary Andrews were going 

to be married, and they were full of enthusiasm 
and earnest with plans for the future. John owned 
two lots in an excellent neighborhood which he had 
paid for on the instalment plan, saving from his 
salary by economy and sacrifice in order to meet the 
payments—but every privation was a pleasure, for 
he was saving up for Mary, the dearest girl in the 
world, and for the happiness of their future. He 
had also managed to put by $500 in the savings 
bank. 

Both John and Mary agreed that they must have 
a home of their own and they spent many hours 
poring over books and magazine pages of house 
designs and suggestions. Unfamiliar, however, with 
business methods, they couldn’t see their way clear 
to finance the building of a home with only $500 
cash on hand, and they had about decided they must 
wait until John could save enough more to build a 
house. 

About this time Mary met an old school chum 
she hadn’t seen for several years. “I’m Jane 
Arnold now,” laughed her friend. ‘Happily mar- 
ried? Of course I am—and to the best fellow—and 
we have a lovely home all our own,” she replied in 
answer to Mary’s eager questioning. ‘You must 
come out and see us. What kind of a house have 
we? Why, we’ve got a double bungalow—and we 
just love it.””’, There was an exchange of addresses, 
Mary promising to call and see her friend soon, and 
the two separated. 
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A Convalescent can build back to health only by avoiding wrong habits 
of eating and drinking, among the most harmful of which is coffee-drinking. 


Coffee may agree with some persons for a time. To others it is a definite 
poison, and its daily blows impair health—sometimes beyond repair. 


Many physicians use and recommend 


POSTUM 


in place of coffee. 


If you conclude that it’s more fun to be well than to drink coffee, remem- 
ber there’s adelicious Java-like flavour in Postum—and some genuine nourish- 
ment, too—including the vital mineral salts which Nature requires for her 
rebuilding of body, brain and nerves. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason”? for POSTUM 
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Dennos Food 
builds baby up 


Correct modification of cow's milk 
Ith to bottle-fed babies in 
a 





mea 





thes 





In weaning your baby the nature of 
the substitute food is very important. 
Cow’s milk alone is too solid for the 





RALPH KROWS Jr ae : 
} Union St little stomach to digest. 
Seattle, Wash. - ; 
Your doctor will tell you it must be 
1. The solid lumps, or curds, 
which form in cow’s milk must be broken up into tiny, soft, 
easily-digested food particles, like those in mother’s milk. 


Dennos Food 


the whole-wheat milk modifier—does all this. It strength- 
ens babies to resist summer complaint and then bui ds 
them up with its partially dextrin wl heat. The 
mineral salts of the whole-wheat build bone, muscle and 
teeth. 





mo 









ole-w 











Dennos has saved hundreds of babies dying 
of summer complaint. Physicians every- 
where are recommending this natural whole- 


wheat milk modifier to safeguard babies in 
summer. Fretful, feverish, tired-out little 
babies usually show immediate improvement. 


DENNOS vere in 
For free samples and Bat Sno Book, 
address nearest office, me t. 2 


































Lunch Outdoors 
This Basket Keeps Things Fresh 


Pack your lunch, go for a ride in the motor 
over country roads to some wooded spot. What 
greater pleasure than dining with Nature. as 
host? Put in the lunch, bottles and all. gj 


“A Rest and a 


Hawkeye f 


Refrigerator Basket 
Add Zest to the Trip” 


The repast will be res 
and del us at your jc 
small piece of ice in a sa 
ment keeps the contents cool. 
drip. Dirt, germs and insectscannottouch 
the food. Write for illustrated folder F. 
BURLINGTON BASKET WORKS 
pareagton, Ss. W., lowa 





Be At Ease! 


Don’t apologize for objection- 
able hair, but remove it—then 
you can wear short sleeve or 
sleeveless gowns with comfort. 

The preparation preferred by 
ladies of refinement for remov- 
ing unsightly hair is 


X. BAZIN 


DEPILATORY POWDER 


It removes objectionable hair, is entirely harmless 
and guaranteed by the makers. In use for three quar- 
ters of a century. 

Send 10 cents for Generous Sample 

or get a large bottle from your Department Store 

or Druggist for 50 cents. 

HALL & RUCKEL (Makers of Sozodont) 
238 Washington St., New York 
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“Honeymoon Court,’ showing two of the $50 bungalow 
which rent for $16 a month. The other two bunga 
lows face them from across the doul cement 
walk. Designed by Frank Tyler 





In a few days John and Mary went out to the 
Arnolds. They had never heard of a double 
bungalow and they were deeply interested to find 
out what their friends’ home was like. The minute 
they saw it they were captivated, and by the time 
they had been shown through the exquisitely 
dainty rooms, and had noted all the conveniences, 
they were more enthusiastic than ever; and after- 
wards when the friends explained the financial bene- 
fits of a double bungalow, John and Mary unani- 
mously decided to build one just like it as soon as 


they could acquire the necessary $2500, the cost « 
construction. 

[he outside appearance was that of a perfectly 
charming bungalow. To look at it one would never 
dream it contained two separate family apartments, 
each consisting of four rooms, halls, bath, closets, 
screen porch, with lovely built-in sideboard, a 
cheery brick fireplace, and an invisible space for a 
disappearing bed, which in small houses is an inval- 
uable convenience. 

The living-room and dining-room woodwork was 
finished in ivory enamel. The wall paper was 
cream with a most effective decorative design in 
gold and yellow and pale warm brown. The window 
hangings were of cream madras with side drapes of 
sunny yellow silk. All the furniture in these two 
heart-warming rooms, even to the circular dining- 
room table and the six high back dining-chairs, was 
of wicker. Comfy cushions in the broad deep living- 
room chairs were covered with cream cretonn 
sprayed with yellow roses and green leaves. The 
fireplace was of cream brick with a brass fire-box 
hood and a hearth of cream tile. The floors in these 
two rooms were of maple, polished. 

Bathroom and kitchen walls were done in hard 
white enamel plaster, and the woodwork was white 
enameled. From the front door to the back porch 
steps the house was a lovely bride-like nest. 

“But the other part of the house! What do you 
do with that?” asked Mary. 

“Do with it? We rent it. It’s never been vacant 
a day since it was finished. In fact it was engaged 
while we were building,” said Jane with enthusiasm. 
“We get $20 a month for it unfurnished.” 

“Oh, how splendid!’ John and Mary exclaimed 
simultaneously. 

“Tf you think this is splendid,” said Mr. Arnold, 
seeing how deeply interested John and Mary were, 
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In ten-cent 
tins 
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NOLA—chocolate- 
flavored sugar wafers. 
Confections imprisoning 
chocolate-flavored cream- 


filling in an exquisite com- 
bination, Always appro- 
priate, always appreciated, 
always delicious. 


FESTINO—AlImond-shaped 
confections enclosing a filling 
of almond-flavored cream. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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EETS 


PATENT 


Invisible E 
and Spring Hooks 


Are Tidy Hooks and Eyes 


! The triangular fastening of Peet Hooks / 

and Eyes permits no slipping from | 
Easy to sew on and on tostay. _ 
s lie so flat there’s no bulge of the seams, 
On the skirt- pls acket, where the invisible quality is most to be 
desired, Peet Hooks and Eyes make a neat, safe and sure | 
closing. You never have to wonder about them. They are time- 

~] Savers, WO!Ty-savers, momey-savers. [ 











The name “‘Peet’s’’ is on envelope. 

Invisible Eyes, 5c. Hooks and Eyes, 

10c. It’s in the triangle. | 
PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Wort Rust 


TEA or COFFEE | 














MADEINSTANTLY 
Right in the Cup 


> _S Only highest grade tea and coffee 
Delicious Beverages Oy tienet aiais 5 a0d comes 
prepared to be instantly soluble in the cup by merely adding boil- 
ing water. Convenient, no pot or strainer needed—economical, 
prepare one cup or thirty as needed cup by cup, no leaves or 
grounds, no waste—instantaneous, you get all the good of the 
tea or coffee instantly, no waiting for tea 
to steep or coffee to oil, Fairy Cup Tea 
makes ideal iced tea—Fairy Cup Coffee 
a perfect beverage for regular home use 
or lunches, auto trips oroutings. In aire 
tight, moisture-proof tins which retain 
deticiousfilavorandaromauntil consumed. 

her Fairy Cup Tea or Coffee found 
at best dealers—at same price—30c and 
85c tins. If your dealer cannot supply 
you we will send it = on receipt 
price and dealer’s na 
St. Louis Soluble Tes ‘& Coffee Co. 
Dept. 2 St. Louis, Mo. 


$A | A MONTH 
Buys This Visible 
OLIVER Typewriter 


nusual offer 
selling the f. 

No. Sata erat educed 
price. You save $44.00. 
We have no salesmen, 
no commissions, no branch 
houses, All this extra sav- 

We > 













No. 

















you pay us a cent! 


FREE Trial 


Nothing Down! 










. If you deci 
send us aslow as $4 per 

standard Oliver, fresh from the fact 

tures—visible writing, ma lk 

ete. D n't bay till you have see no 1 Offer and re- 

markably low price. Write us now, before you forget it. (305) 

TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 

1510-61E Wabash Ave., Chicago 


= =4 


DON’T YOU LIKE 
My Eyelashes and Eyebrows? 


You can have the same 
LASHNEEN, a hair food, applied once each day; 


will absaiutely produce thick and long 
and eyelashes. Easy to apply-s 
_Hashneen i is an Oriental formula. One b 

il need. Not sold at dr 
25e, coin, or Canadian money order and 2¢ 
LASHNEEN COMPANY Dept. 17 Phila.felphia 









de to keep it, 
1. Thi the 
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The exterior of the “ 
redwood si 


ol 


Honeymoon” houses is of re-savwe 
painted dove t tr 
lumber painte 





“just come out into the back yard and let us show 
you what we have there—and do you 
putting his arm alfectionately and proudly rou 
his joy-beaming little wife, ‘Jane is responsible f 
it all—she planned everything, even supervised t] 
building operations, the planting of the 
and now,” laughingly, “she keeps the tenants fron 
quarreling and makes them think this is the onl) 
place in the world to live.” 

With Mr. and Mrs. Arnold leadit 
and Mary followed through the immaculate | 
and down the rear steps into a charming 
space, and there, almost within hands’ reach, were 
four of the cutest little bungalows, two on the rear 
of one lot and two on the other. Between ther 




















were lawns and flower beds, while down through the 
center ran two narrow cement walks 

‘And do you rent these?” asked Mary. 

“Of course we do,” replied Jane. “We get $ 
a month apiece for them unfurnished. It’s better 
to rent houses unfurnished,” she explained. **Ten- 
ants are more apt to stay if they have to pay drayage 
on their own household goods.” 

“Why, they’re just like dollhouses.” Mary 
remarked rapturously as she tripped down one 
the walks, “‘and to think,” she continued, ‘just to 
think of utilizing one’s back yard in this way!” 

“We have young couples in all four 
enthused Jane. ‘At the start all our tenants were 
newly married—and that is why we named 
place ‘Honeymoon Court’,” she explained as she 
saw John and Mary glimpsing at the little blac! 
and gold name-plate sign stuck up in the lawn. 

Obtaining permission from a tenant, John and 
Mary were shown through one of the little bunga- 


t reagd 


lows. In living-room and dining-room the plastered 

















walls were tinted warm tan, while the woodwork 
was stained to represent antique oak. The pine 
floors were finished with the same oak stait t 
of white shellac and a rub-down of floor w 


the dining-room was a most attracti\ 


buffet, with doors below and a piat 





and glass cabinet above. 

“What a pretty sideboard!” exclaimed Mary. 

“Wait until you see the skeleton in the closet,” 
Jane laughed, opening the lower doors, revealing a 
neatly made bed, which she pulled out of its hiding- 
place, then she shoved it back and closed the doors. 
“You see,” she said proudly, “one would never 
imagine there was a bed in there. 
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: neya rd 
" in every bottle 


—the pick of the famous 
Chautauqua vineyards 
—the first, light crush 
from choicest, select 
Concords—that is Red 
Wing the grape juice 
with the better flavor. 
Unchanged 
Unadulterated 

Unfermented 































If your dealer is unable to supply you 
send us his name and address and $3.00] iim 
Eland we will ship you a trial case of al# 
dozen pints by prepaid express to any 
point East of the Rockies or for 10c we will | Him 
mail you a sample four ounce bottle. | im 


PURITAN FOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
Incorporated 
FREDONIA, NEW YORK 
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ens Band Instruments 


Fifty Years the Standard of America 


American Professional 


Lyon & 7 
( Sixty —costs only 


rnet p “ik Ke 











Thirty B; ee Write for complete 
catalog with terms,and besureto tell us 
what instrument you are interested in. 


| : 
2 LYON & HEALY 
33-36 Adams St., Chicago 









SUMMER 
PRICES 


TYPEWRITER 


Typewriters Rebuilt in our own Factories, and 
guaranteed for one year. Here are a few of them: 
Remingtons $20 to $55. Smiths $18 to $40 
Underwoods $35 to $60. Royals $25 to $45 
L. C. Smiths $30 to $50. Olivers $20 to $35 
We have others, of course. Send for catalog de- 
scribing g them, and address of nearest branch office. 
AMERICAN WRITING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
$45 Broadway, New York 
622 Market St., San Francisco 
716 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 














For all lubrication and ) 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed or 
afield with gun or rod 


In the New 
N YO ' L ans 
Pocket Package 


isa matchless combination 
Sportsmen have known it for years, 
Dealers sell NYOIL at 10c. and 25c. 
Send us the name of a live one who 
doesn’t sell NYOIT. with other neces- 
saries for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can (screw 
top and screw tip) containing 34% 
ounces postpaid for 25 cents. 





WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. _/ 
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ed readily and paid big 
mohey invested 


The small houses rent 
. interest on the 


‘Now come into the kitchen,” said Jane, stepping 
through the doorway. “See that?” 
built-in work-table topped by a 

backed against the dining-room side! 
bed slides under this enclosed table also, 


take space except that which would other- 


pointing to a 
that 
oard. “The 


} 
cup oard 


and doesn't 


up any 
wise be wasted, 
cially when the unexpected 

The kitchen, | 
in white enamel, 
valley—the true 
even to the laundry tub on the 
the best white porcelain. The e 
in fact of all the was of re-sawed redwood 
siding painted dove gra,. ‘The trim was of finish 
lumber painted white. 

“How did you happen to think of doing all this, 
Jane?” asked Mary. 

“Well, when 


and it is such a convenience, esp 

uest arrive 

ath and bedroom were all finished 
snowy and dainty as lilies of the 
bride’s flower. The plumbing 
sereen porch, was of 
stericr of the house, 
house 


rank and I married | 
wanted to do something to help. T'rank had two lots 
—these same lots—which he had bought for S1ooo 
each and had paid for on the in stalment plan. 
While he was saving and paying for them they were 
increasing in value, for the neighborhood was 
rapidly building up and improving and, 
married, the lots were worth $1800 each. 
the lots 'rank had $300 in the bank. At that time 
he was working for a salary of $80 a month. 

“We both wanted a home, but without cash we 
didn’t know how to go about it. Every day while 
Frank was at the office I kept thinking. Years 
ago my father had built a little $800 house on the 
rear of his given it a pretty garden and an 
attractive approach, and he had rented it year in 
and year out until ic had more than returned to him 
the original cost. I knew that small houses rented 
readily and paid big interest on the money invested, 
and judging from the friends who 
had big fine houses to rent, the little renting propo- 
sitions were the only ones that did really pay. 

“T planned and planned, and schemed and 
schemed, and finally I Frank to go with 
me to a loan agent and see what we could borrow 
on the lots. I had set my heart on building this 
double bungalow on the front of one of the lots, 
and three or four smaller houses on the rear in case 
we could borrow money enough. The bungalow 
would cost $2500, the smaller houses $850 each. 

*‘When I put the proposition up to the loan agent, 
he said he could only get us a loan equal to fifty 
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HE Panama Canal stands as one 

of the most marvelous achieve- 
ments of the age. Into its construc- 
tion went not only the highest engi- 
neering skill, but the best business 
brains of the nation, backed by 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 


Suppose conditions not to be fore- 
seen made it necessary to replace the 
present canal with a new and larger 
waterway of the sea-level type, to be 
built in the next ten years. 


Also suppose that this new canal 
would be the means of a great saving 
in time and money to the canal-using 
public, because of the rapid progress 
in canal engineering. 


This sounds improbable; yet it 
illustrates exactly what has happened 
in the development of the telephone, 
and what certainly will happen again. 
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telephone system, calling for more 
extended and better service, forced 
removal of every part of the plant 
not equal to these demands. Switch- 
boards, cables, wires and the telephone 
instrument itself were changed time 
and again, as fast as the advancing art 
of the telephone could improve them. 


It was practical to doall this because 
it greatly increased the capacity of the 
plant, reduced service rates and added 
subscribers by the hundred thousand. 


In ten years, the telephone plant of 
the Bell System has been rebuilt and 
renewed, piece by piece, at an expense 
exceeding the cost of the Canal. 


Thus the Bell System is kept at the 
highest point of efficiency, always 
apace with the telephone requirements 
of the public. And the usefulness of 
the telephone has been extended to 
all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 





For Renewiag 
-Any Polish Mop 


The undisputed superiority of O-Cedar Mops is 
largely due to tbeir treatment with 


O Cie 


No matter what make of mop you own, you can 
give it nearly all the O-Cedar Mop advantages by 
renewing it with O-Cedar Polish. 

Send for a Liberal Free Sample 
and learn how to make your dusting dustless. 
CHANNELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Chicago Toronto London Berlin 
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per cent of the property valuation, but that if we 
would go to the building and loan association he 
was sure they would fix us up. 

“We lost no time in consulting with these people, 
and arrangements were made for a building loan 
of $6000. We furnished them with a certificate of 
title showing that the lots were clear of incum- 
brance, also with duplicate sets of plans and speci- 
fications of the houses we agreed to build. They 
held the money in trust, making stipulated pay- 
ments at certain stages during the construction of 
the houses. At first the demands of the building 
and loan seemed exorbitant, but when the advan- 
tages of dealing with this organization were ex- 
plained we were more than reconciled. On the 
$6000 loan we were to make monthly payments of 
$73.80, this amount including the interest on the 
loan at 8 4-10 per cent. But back to the advan- 
tages: in the first place, we could not, with the 
security we had to offer, get so large a loan in any 
other way from any other people. In the second 
place, we could put up just the sort of buildings we 
wanted with the personal-home feeling in them. 
We would save the rent we were paying to a land- 
lord, besides having houses which would bring us 
in an income and more than meet the monthly pay- 
ments on the loan. Instead of a short-term mort- 
gage this loan could ‘run for ten years, and it was in 
the agreement that if, at any time, we wished to 
increase the payments, or pay off the loan before 
the term expired, we could do so. In any case, out 
here in California, we could not get a loan of any 
kind for less than 7 per cent, so we were really pay- 
ing only 114 per cent additional for having every 
thing just as we wanted it. Of course, every time 
we made the monthly payment the principal was 
reduced and of course the interest from then on was 
less accordingly. The experiment has been a success 
in every way. I have looked after the tenants while 
Frank has kept at his work up town, and from the 
rentals, and from the saving of our own rent, we 
have more than saved enough to meet the payments, 
pay taxes, insurance, and the upkeep of the place. 

“In the five years since we started in we’ve taken 
in $5828 in rent. We've given the building and 
loan $4428 in payments, paid $140 a year in taxes, 
totaling $700; $1oo for fire insurance and $300 for 
paint, upkeep, etc. Now we are negotiating for a 
straight loan at 7 per cent, enough to pay off the 
building and loan association and save the extra 
114 per cent interest. Just as soon as we can 
arrange we are going to build another double bunga- 
low on the front of the other lot, and we figure it 
will not be many years before everything is paid 
for, and we'll have a nice little income.” 

“John, you have two lots,” exclaimed Mary, 
flushed and eager. “I wonder if we—” 

“Of course you can,” interrupted Jane merrily. 

A few days later Jane met John and Mary hur- 
rying to an architect’s office. They were jubilant. 

“Ves, we’re going to build,” said Mary. ‘We’ve 
got the loan. Everything’s coming along fine.” 

The following week Jane received a wedding 
invitation. Two months later she was invited to 
luncheon in Mary’s new bungalow. 

HELEN LUKENS GAUT. 
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Always ready 
for use 


The distinctive, different flavor 
is your guaranty of purity and richness 
when you solve your milk problem for good 
by using 


Carnation IMIillik 


Clean—Sweet—Pure From Contented Cows 


It isas sweet and wholesome as when fresh from the cow. Noth- 
ing taken out but water—and nothing is added. It is sterilized and 
hermetically sealed to keep it free from contamination, to protect 
you, and to retain all its richness and wholesomeness. 
Use it in cooking and baking whenever the recipe calls for milk or cream and 
get most pleasing results—with economy, convenience, safety. 


Ask your grocer, the Carnation Milkman, for a copy of our booklet, ‘The 
Story of Carnation Quality,’’ containing choice recipes—or write us for it. 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Company 
General Offices: Seattle, U.S. A. 
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Conduct 


The Escalante Valley in Utah 


Q. Please send me information about the Esca- 
lante valley, Utah. What is the rainfall, under- 
ground water, timber, topography, cost of getting 
land under cultivation? What kind of crops are 
profitably grown by dry-farming? By irrigation? 
What are the winters, frost conditions during bal- 
ance of year? Where can I get maps of the country 
showing townships and sections? Is it possible to 
locate and file on a homestead without the expense 
of a locating agent? If so, how should one proceed? 
It looks like robbing the settler when he has to pay 
out 50c or $1.00 per acre for the simple matter of 
locating and I feel that the government should pro- 
vide some way around it. Do you consider the 
country in question a good homestead proposition? 
What parts of the valley are now open for filing? 
When will other tracts be open? ‘J: G. H., Pasa- 
DENA, CAL. 





A. The Escalante district is a large open valley 
having a uniform surface at an elevation 
ranging between 5,000 feet and 5,350 feet. The 
valley is about 125 miles long and has an average 
width of twenty miles. The margins of the valley 
of mountains which in the main 
is covered with a growth of cedar. This timber is 
used both for fuel and for fence A most 
excellent quality of fence posts is obtained in the 
foothills. The winter weather usually lasts from 
the forepart of December until early in March 
There is seldom very much trouble from early and 
late frost. However, as a rule, there is a material 
lowering of the temperature sometime during the 
month of May, and the early frosts come, as a rule, 
about the middle of September. The main crops 
which are being grown at present are rye and corn 
and potatoes. In some of the better sections wheat 
is grown to advantage. However, for all of these 
crops there is a scarcity of soil moisture due to the 
limited rainfall and good methods of dry-farming 
must be practised in order to succeed. The valley 
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is new and undeveloped, although it is settling up 
rapidly by homesteaders. 
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May about five townships were thrown open for 
entry. Some of these are outside of the valley pro- 
per, but are governed by similar conditions. 

As to the rainfall in Escalante valley, the gov- 
ernment records show a variation ranging in the 
neighborhood of thirteen inches per annum. 

The best way of locating on a homestead in the 
Escalante valley or anywhere else is to look over 
the ground personally, confer with the homesteaders 
and ranchers themselves and to have a reliable 
surveyor examine the maps and plats for the best 
of the unsettled available claims. This requires 
rather a lengthy visit to the district in question but 
in the long run it will be found to be better than the 
payment of a fee to a professional locator unless 
the locator is personally known to the homesteader. 


A New Drought Resisting Forage Plant 


Q. I understand that a new torage piant caiied 
Sudan grass is being introduced with success in 
the Southwest. Can you tell me something about 
this plant, whether it will grow in high altitudes, if 
irrigation is necessary to its success, if it 
sidered a good feed for cattle, what are the methods 
of planting, cultivation and_ feeding, 
J. N. B., Las Cruces, N. M. 

A. Sudan grass is a native Egyptian plant and 
was introduced into the United States by R. Hewi- 
Agriculture and Lands for the 
Sudan Government, Khartoum, Egypt. Through 
the efforts of Mr. W. F. Handley, Secretary of the 
Salinas Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. William 
Casey, a well-known farmer of San Lucas, several 
of the ranchers of Monterey county have 
interested in the plant and have given it a thorough 
trial in that county. Mr. Casey has grown it with 
success and is firm in his praise of it both as hay and 
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It is claimed that the yield without irrigation is 
about equal to that of alfalfa with irrigation, and 
under irrigation enormous crops are produced. 

The University of California has given us a re- 
port on Sudan grass whick answers your questions 
quite fully. The report follows: 
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‘Welcome To Camp B.V.D.” 


Nee they named it ‘‘Camp Comfort,’’ but they’ve 
changed it to “‘Camp B.V.D.’’, because nothing calls 
up the thought of Swmmer Comfort so instantly as B.V.D. 
It’s the Underwear of red-blooded, right-living men who 
find clean fun in keen sport, from tramping to camping. 


You—welcome to Camp B.V. D. even though you’ re desk-bound and town- 
chained! Wear it, and be coo/ and comfortab/e all summer long. It won’t 
| bind or irritate. It lets the air at your body. It wears long and washes fine. 
You are sure of its quality of material, integrity of make and true-to-size fit. 


On every B.V.D. Undergarment is sewed This Red Woven Label 


MADE FOR THE ' 
B.V.D. Union Suits (Pat. } __—,ree B.V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 


l U.S.A. 4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, IE V D - Knee Length Drawers, 50c., 
> $2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. secede a 75c., $1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 


i BEST RETAIL TRADE 
l (Trade Mark Reg. US. Pat. Of. and Foreign Countries) 














Firmly insist upon seeing this label and firmly 
: refuse to take any Athletic Underwear without it. 


The B.V.D. Company, New York. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 
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A Constant Water Supply 
For Your Farm Home 

Don’t depend on a windmill or the 
buck-breaking hand pump to fill your 


water tank. It’s more reliable and eco- 
nomical to install a 















and be sure of a constant supply of fresh water, 
without fuel or attention. The Rife — operates 
by the flow of any stream having a fall 
of 3 feet or more and a supply of 3 gal- 
lons or more per minute. Will main- 
tain air pressure system. Simple 
toinstal’. Over 11,000 in use. Satis- 
faction gt lacanteed. 

Write today fo catalog and free estimate 


RIFE ENGINE CO. 
3106 lrinity Building NEW YORK 


COMFORT SELF-HEATING 


Smoothing Iron. Five hours 
on one filling at cost of two 
. Twopoints. Both ends 
front en 1s. Quick light- 
ing, self-cle aning x and perfect 
regulation of he Built awe 
a watch. Weighs six pouns ls 
net. Guaranteed safe and 
satisfactory. Price $3.75 each 
from your loca ler or di- 
rect by prepaid parcels post. 
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“Sudan grass is a hot-weather plant, 


adapting itself to cooler conditions in quite satis 
factory manner. It is one of the best drought 
resisters and seems to wait for moisture, making 


rapid growth when moisture is available. In this 
state Sudan grass is adapted to any soil that will 
grow the non-saccharine sorghums and on lands 
that will give a heavy yield of other sorghums 

heavy yield of Sudan grass may be procured. I) 
resembles Johnson grass in appearance but grows 
more erect and the leaves are broader and thicker 
Sudan grass differs from Johnson grass in that it 


dies out completely at the end of the first seaso1 
It has fibrous roots only. | 
“Where dry-farming is practised the ground 


should be worked early in the spring. When th« 
soil has become slightly warm disk thoroughly and 
plant. Sudan grass may be planted in rows thirty 
to thirty-six inches apart, dropping single seeds six 
to eight inches apart in the row. This may he 
accomplished by stopping holes in an ordinary 
drill so as to obtain the proper distances. When a 
grain drill is not available the seed may be planted 
by hand. When planted in this way from two to 
three pounds of seed per acre should be used. A 
thick stand is not required as the material plante 


in this way stools well and a hundred or more 
stalks will frequently grow from a single seed. 
Sudan grass may also be sown broadcast, using 


from fifteen to twenty-five pounds of seed per acre. 
This manner of seeding, however, is prohilitive at 
the present price of seed. When planted in rows the 
Sudan grass should be cultivated often and shallow. 
The roots grow near to the surface and deep culti- 
vation after the plants get well started will cut off a 
large proportion of the roots and reduce the yield. 
Cultivate to keep the land level and also cultivate 
until the plants cover the ground so that weeds will 
not grow. The largest yields are secured by cut- 
ting the plants when they first come in bloom. The 
best quality of hay is produced by cutting the plants 
when they come in full bloom. The plants should 
be cut and the leaves allowed to become partially 
wilted, but not dry. Rake in large windrows. Cure 
in large cocks and then put in stack or barn. When 
the crop is desired for seed let it stand until the first 
heads are fully ripe, then cut with a grain-binder, 
shock and stack the same as is the practice in hand- 
ling other cereals. 

“Care is necessary in feeding, especially in the 
field or before the hay is thoroughly cured.”’ 

Sudan grass being cultivated experimentally 
now in half a dozen of the semi-arid states of the 
Far West, and almost everywhere it has proven 
itself to be a most valuable addition to the list of 
forage crops that can be produced without irriga- 
tion. Sudan grass should in time, to judge from 
present results, become as important a factor in 
dry-land farming as alfalfa has become in irrigation 
farming. Owing to the high price of seed it will 
take some time, however, before the acreage in this 
crop will be sufficiently large to demonstrate the 
full possibilities of the grass. 
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Le Many an otherwise attractive girl is a so- 
ill cial failure because of a poor complexion. 
t- If your skin is not naturally fresh, smooth 
re and glowing, if it has suffered from sum- 
ts mer sun and dust, or an unwise use of 
ld cosmetics, Resinol Soap will clear it—or 
ly greatly help to do so—in a normal, healthy 
és way. It is so easy too: 
i Just bathe your face for several minutes 
, with Resinol Soap and hot water, working 
= the creamy lather into the skin gently with 
a the finger-tips. Then wash off with more 
Resinol Soap and warm water, finishing with 
he a dash of clear, cold water to close the pores. 
ine Do this regularly once or twice a day, 
1 and you will be astonished how quickly the 
“A healing, antiseptic Resinol balsams soothe 
of and cleanse the pores, remove pimples and 
Be blackheads, and leave the complexion clear, 
a fresh and velvety. 
in When the skin is in a very neglected con- 
n dition, spread on just a little Resinol Ointment 
ill for ten or fifteen minutes before using Resinol 
fe ' Soap. Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists. 
7" For a trial size cake, write to Dept, 16-C, Resinol, 


Baltimore, Md. 
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Inquiries of motor tourists concerning routes and road conditions will be answered promptly by Sunset Service Bureau 


THE PACIFIC HIGHWAY 


HAT strip of territory lying west of the Sierra 
‘ascade ranges of mountains 
and blanketing the Coast 


Nevada and the (¢ 
and their continuations, 
Alaska to Old 
most 


from 
beauty, the picturesque 
and diversified country that the 


motorist will tind in this land. 


This strip of Pacific Coast 
country is not very broad but it 
is seventeen hundred odd miles 
long. Weaving up and down 
and across this elongated area 
are scores of main highways and 


hundreds of lesser ones. The 
numerous cross-continent routes 
entering Sunset Land at right 
angles promptly blendinto lateral 
which, according to the 
whim, lead _ practically 
corner in Washington, 


‘alifornia. 


roads 
driver’s 
to every 
Oregon or (¢ 

The Pacific Highway embraces 
a wide range of scenery, altitude 
and_ climate. Snow-crowned, 
pine-clad mountains, densely 
timbered forests, upland mead- 
ows, tortuous river canyons, 
level irrigated valleys and rolling 
green and brown hillsides dotted 
with cattle another. 
Main highways were in excellent 
shape between many principal 
points, but roads that had been 
maintained by certain local com- 
munities and which were not a 
part of any big scheme required 
heroic measures. Three 
were busily engaged in highway 
work; here was something of in- 
terstate interest. Realization of 
the many benefits to be derived 
from such an artery as this called 
forth much the same enthusiasm 
as that which has made success 
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for the Lincoln Highway and increased construction 
work began in a hundred places in Washington, 
Oregon and California. 
enough, seemingly, with their annual spring repair- 


Roads that had been good 


ing, received state and county 
attention. In 1o1o California 
alone voted $18,000,000 in bonds 
for good roads and the other 
states have been carrying on their 
good work according to their 
respective plans. In Oregon in- 
dividual counties work as units, 
with the state pledging propor- 
tionate amounts. In Washington 
the legislature has met the road 
improvement problem — with 
liberal appropriations. From the 
inception of the present move for 
good roads, work has been stead- 
ily forwarded, and only recently 
has Washington added another 
appropriation of more than 
$423,000, with which amount the 
last of the road surfacing work in 
that state wil] be completed. In 
each of these states this work 
has progressed more rapidly 
within the last two years than in 
the previous decade. Grading 
camps have dotted the line of the 
Highway for many months and 
this spring saw the completion 
of most of the surfaced roadbed. 
June 15th is the usual date for 
safe and easy travel over the 
Pacific Highway north of San 
Francisco; the southern leg has 
an earlier opening day. This 
allows time for the last rains to 
have their fling and for the road 
bed to assume top form. 
ENTERING FROM THE NORTHWEST 
If your trip includes the 
Northwest, as every trip to the 
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Four Hudson Innovations 


Yacht-Line Body 
Roomier Tonneau 


This new body is the outcome of a 
seven-year evolution. From straight 
lines we came to streamlines. Now 
we come to lines so sweeping and 
graceful that we call this the Yacht- 
Line body. 

The lines are unbroken, even at 
the doors. The top-line of the body 
and the doors is leather bound. 

The new tonneau is extra wide and 
roomy. Three big people do not 
crowd the rear seat. Seven people 
find ample room in the car. And the 
two extra seats disappear when not 
wanted, doubling the tonneau room. 


The new upholstery is enameled 
leather over deep curled hair—a lux- 
ury which never before has appeared 
in a car at this price. 


Finish That Stays New 


But our greatest innovation will 
prove to be this Ever-Lustre finish. 
It is exclusive to the Hudson. We 
have built in our factory enormous 
ovens, so each body coat can be baked 
on. After each coat the body goes to 
the oven—after each of the many 
coats. Then each coat of finish is 
rubbed. 


In addition, each coat of finish is 
applied under pressure, so it fills 


Now Shown by Hudson Dealers Everywhere 


Ever-Lustre Finish 
$200 Reduction 


every pore. The result is a brilliant, 
enduring finish. It resists weather, 
washing, rubbing, mud. A long-used 
car with such a finish looks as though 
fresh from the showroom. 


Experienced motorists, who have 
seen new cars grow shabby, wiil 
welcome above all this new Hudson 
finish. 


New Ideas of Class 


This new-type Hudson typifies the 
modern ideas of class. Excess, over- 
tax and crudeness have been ended 
in it. Lightness has cut tire bills and 
fuel cost in two. 


In 20 months, 15,000 motorists 
have adopted this Hudson. All of 
them pronounce it their ideal car. 
Most of them are experienced motor- 
ists, weary of over-tax. 


Buyers of class cars are fast coming 
to this new-type Hudson— faster than 
we can supply them. We urge you 
to see it now if you are apt to want 
early delivery. 

7-Passenger Phaeton or 3-Passenger 


Roadster, $1350, f.0.b. Detroit. 
Also a new Cabriolet, $1650, f. o. b. Detroit. 


HUDSON MOTORCARCOMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Ask your Hudson dealer to explain the Hudson 
service which goes with every car. 
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Pacific Coast should, you may choose to come over 
the new National Parks Highway, via Wyoming, 
Montana and northern Idaho, to Spokane and Puget 
Sound. Thousands will approach the Pacific over 
that route; other thousands will from 
British Columbia. In either event the trip south 
to San Francisco will be over the Pacific Highway. 

Vancouver, B. C., northern terminus of the High- 
way, is thirty-two miles al international 
Between Vancouver and Blaine, just 
ich is crossed 





tour down 


ove the 
boundary. 
below the line, runs the Fraser river, \ 
near New Westminster. At 
eight miles beyond, the car traverses a great 


with m 





thirty- 
lum- 
s and logging operations 








bering district, 
on every side. 

From Everett, a most prosperous and progressive 
fast—a perfect stretch of forty 





city, the Highway is 


meadow and wood 
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ore than four bad 
stretches of road, the longest being not over twenty 
miles. 

The Columbia river is crossed at Vancouver, and 
Portland lies just beyond. Multnomah county, 
which Portland and its suburbs practically fill, has 
done big things in the way of permanent roads. This 
county has just million 
dollars for the improvement of 
boundary lines. 

Below Portland, a 


and San Francisco there are not n 





and a 
rr vads 


voted a quarter 


within its 


the head of the great Willam- 


ette valley, the roaa divides into east and west 
routes. The eastern road is shorter and runs 
through level valley country, touching Oregon 


City, Salem, Albany, Harrisburg, Junction City 
and Eugene. At Harrisburg which is a ferry cross- 
ing, the Linn-Lane county line cuts the middle of 

the river. There 





bordered miles to 
Seattle. 

Brick paved 
roads lead into and 
out of Seattle. Ta- 
coma is thirty-eight 
down the 
over a 
scenic boulevard 
which skirts 
streams and mead- 
ows. At Tacoma 
begins the splendid 
mountain highway 
leading to Mount 
Rainier National 
Park. 

A lev el hard 
gravel road upon 
forty-six miles of 
prairie brings the 
car into Olympia, 
the state capital. 
From here on 
through the busy 
lumber 
Centralia and Che- 
halis it is fine driv- 
ing, the Cowlitz 
river being followed 
for many miles to 
the Columbia near 


miles 
Sound, 


towns of 


Kelso. Between 
Kalama and Van- 
couver, Washing- 


ton, the first bad 
bit of road is en- 
countered. Forper- 
haps twenty miles 
the roadbed is not 
fast, especially if 
there has 
rain. This road is 
marked for early 


bec n 


improvement. Be- 
point 


tween this 








ON THE SNOQUALMIE PASS ROAD 
This new mountain route connects the National Parks Highway 
with the Pacific Highway at Tacoma and Seattle 


has been talk of a 
bridge at this point, 
the counties to 
finance it jointly. 
Some time ago the 
river moved its 
channel so that 
Lane county con- 
tained all the water 
and Linn county 
none. Linn county 
promptly called a 
and offi- 
cially moved the 
county line again 
to the middle of the 
that it 
could bear its half 
of the expense. 
Now the bridge is 


session 


river so 


an assured thing. 
Most of the roads 
in Oregon are gravel 
with an oil finish. 
Some are dirt roads. 
Phe counties in the 
Willamette valley, 
‘ entire 
state, acted 
independently in 
the matter of road 


as in the 


have 


construction and 
maintenance and 
oftentimes the 


county lines can be 
discovered by the 
difference in road- 
bed material and 
surface. 

On the west side 
the route is some- 
what 
tween Portland and 
Kugene. The coun- 
try is rolling and, 
according to the 


longer be- 
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Car Thieves FEAR the M.S.A. Bull-dog 


“The little red bull-dog” on the radiators of cars owned by 
members of the M.S. A. is highly respected by auto thieves. Inside of one 


the plan of operation, with interesting details on every phase of its +589 y. ba 
oO 


THIS BOOK SENT FREE 
A Few of the Benefits 


Prevention of Theft. 

Emergency Certificate of Identifica- 
tion for Credit. 

Best Legal Service Obtainable. 

Best Medical Attendance. 

25°. Saving on Insurance Covering 
Automobile Risks. 

Big Saving in Supplies. 

Protection Plates for Your Car. 

Official Routes & Touring Suggestions. 

Prevention of Extortion. 








hour after the theft of such car is reported to us, 

housands of notification cards offering $50 
reward for the arrest of the thief are actually in the 
mails. No thief has ever succeeded in breaking through the 
far-flung line of M. S. A. surveillance. This is just one of the 
many helpful activities of the 


MOTORISTS 


Security Alliance 


The National Organization of Automobile Owners 
for Protection, Saving, Legal Aid and Insurance 


Organized along the lines of the American 


Bankers’ Association. It looks after the motor 
owner’s interests in a multitude of ways—keeps you out of 
legal difficulties—frees you from the extortion of supply men, 
garages and hotels—aids you in all emergencies—establishes 
your credit when among strangers. The Insurance Department 
alone saves you more than the cost ot your membership. 


STOLE Over 6000 Cars Every Year 
—Yours May Be the Next! 
The theft of cars and accessories is rapidly on the increase. 


It is a recognized “business”—well organized. Automobile 
owners must unite for mutual protection. 


Substantial Savings on Supplies 


Anything and everything, from spark plugstobodiessup> @# 
plied at a substantial saving in double quick time through 
our Purchasing Department for members exclusively. oS oA 


Benefits Far Exceed Cost of Membership “gs 4 


The value of a membership in the M. S.A. vee 
cannot well be measured in terms of ee 


2 
and cents. The actual cash saving on “4 Ps 
supplies and Indemnity Insurance pays “> “ 
back the modest membership fee over ? , . 
and over again. ? VIS <a 


M. S. A. Book FREE—Send Coupon we 


Send for the official M. S. A. Book which gives a complete synopsis of ¥ Pos wy 4° 


<—" > Pe 
ou 
° 


activities. Learn what big things the M.S. A.is doing in behalf of oy < 
its rapidly growing membership. y CF 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED G80 8s 8 
We have a very attractive proposition for men qualified to fo: ia" ee Si 
represent the M.S. A. If interested ask for details. OS 0s So ‘e 
J. LESTER W ~.LIAMS, Secretary 40 ty af 

Motorists Security Alliance ,4°4." e 
National nineteen sia 63, 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago @ ‘e" > ee oa 
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residents of this section, traverses the best part of 
the valley. Ask the citizens who make the east side 
their home! Take your choice of roads. This 


ley is a delightful place to travel through, which 





ever route you ¢ hoose. [he west side road touches 
Newburg, McMinnville, Dallas, Corvallis, Junction 
City, and Eugene. 

Cottage Grove, Drain and Yoncalla follow in 
order, the last being forty-four miles from Eugene. 
Through Pass Creek canyon there is a mile of bad 
road, which you will probably forget in marveling 
at the surrounding beauties. Below Roseburg pre- 
pare for a troublesome seven or eight miles of road 
in Cow Creek canyon. Your path follows the 
stream bed and it is strewn with comfort-dispelling 
rocks. Solid rock walls line this canyon and until 
a road is blasted out, the water level route is the one 
you must take through to Grants Pass. 

Many miles of road through this section are 
steeply mountainous, through heavy timber and 
strikingly beautiful. Here are some of the best 
examples of Oregon trees to be seen from the High- 
way. Water is plentiful, things grow green and 
stay so. You will like out-door Oregon. 

At Grants Pass the road touches the Rogue river 
and parallels its edge, crossing twice by bridge. It 
then leaves the river for a fifteen mile run into Med- 
ford, the largest city in southern Oregon. Thirteen 
miles on is Ashland, famous for its lithia springs. 
Jackson county has done wonderful work for per 
manent highways, including the construction of a 
mountain road to the edge of Crater Lake National 
Park. Nine miles south of Ashland begins a long 
grade up and out of the Rogue river valley, over the 
Siskiyou mountains. This road used to be a terror 
to motorists, having grades all the way from ten to 
twenty per cent. A gradual seven per cent maxi- 
mum grade now takes the car across into California. 
This grade was being hard-surfaced this spring. 

Winding grades and abrupt turns abound in the 
wooded areas down the southern slope of the Siski- 





Vitalic Bicycle Tires won’t blow out—can’t leak air because they have a thick, pure Do 
rubber innertube, surrounded by a double layer of unbreakable motorcycle tire fabric. Re e LA 


All this is covered with a specially heavy, tough, resilient non-skid tread. Vitalic Bicycle b } — < 
Tires give three times the mileage of ordinary tires. it iS PPE * 
For your own profit—send today for testing sample and a very interesting little book, S. SA < 
“The Man Who Rode On His Rims”’— both mailed free. : =a —~ 

4 Po 
CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS, 1984 Liberty St., Erie, Pa. é ee Ve 


J A bicycle rider told a friend 


I doubled the worth of my bicycle by putting Vitalic Tires on the rims. 
Now I can be sure of getting there and back without trouble. I spin by 
repair shops as though they were mile posts. 


VITALIC _ f 


=~ Bicyle@2Tires 3k 
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you mountains. California’s part of the road here 
is not as good as Oregon’s. The state line is near 
Coles, part way down the mountainside. From 
Coles a long grade brings the tourist to the Klamath 
valley, where the Klamath river is crossed on a steel 
bridge. At Ager you may drive to the right and see 
Yreka, or you may proceed straight ahead through 
Montague to Granada, where the roads again join. 
Winding through timbered stretches of country, 
with Mount Shasta in sight for many hours, the 
motor drops down into the upper Sacramento river 
canyon, passing the lumber town of Weed. At 
Sisson, at the western base of the mountain, parties 
outfit and leave the beaten track to climb Shasta’s 
white peak. 

Near Sisson, if you will take the trouble to look 
it up, you will find the fountain-head of the great 
Sacramento river, a gushing, big-volumed spring, 
encased in concrete now. The river gains water 
from many sources within a very short distance. 
For many miles through the narrow gorge of the 
mountains the road follows its windings. 

At Antler the Highway splits, the west branch 
going down through Kennett and the east branch 
going through Baird. The two come together again 
at Buckeye station, in the hills north of Redding. 
Both of these routes are hilly. 

The Kennett road will be found very satisfactory 
as a mountain road. A ferry crossing must be 
made at Kennett, and the matter of crossing be- 
comes one of particular interest when the river is 
high. It isa good plan to learn about this condition 
before going too far down the river. 

As you roll out of the hills toward Redding, 
Mount Lassen can be picked out on the eastern 
horizen. If you are lucky you may be just in time 
to see the slumbering crater go through one of its 
recently revived performances. At the old ferry 
crossing on the Sacramento river north of Redding, 
a beautiful concrete bridge is being completed. But 
though it will not be open to traffic until mid-sum- 
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Comfort is worth while; so are safety and economy. All are realized in the use of 
Standard Hartford Equipment. 


It is a comfort to ride smoothly over every 
kind ofa road. It is also safe and economical. 
You enjoy these advantages by using the 


‘Ffaritord 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


on your car. 





= Makes every 


road a boulevard 


Wear and tear are 
then materially 
lessened; the 
expense of main- 
tenance shrinks. 
Tires yield more 
mileage because 
bouncing Stops, 
and with it, the 
accompanying 
rough usage to the 
tires. Your wheels 
“hug the ground” 
and greater safety 


is thereby assured. Jolt, jar and vibration are 
absorbed, saving chassis, engine, frame, body 


and parts from racking. 





Complete descriptive matter on all Standard Hartford Equipment, on request 


snieeieiniietaas SUSPENSI ON COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


*Formerly Truffault-Hartford. 


LOS ANGELES 


If your car’s 
springs showa 
tendency “‘to ride 
stiff’ over smooth 
or moderately 
rough roads at 
slow speed, you 
can acquire the 
needed flexibility 
to make them 


“ride easy” by applying the 


ffaritord 


CUSHION SPRING 


Positive protec- 
tion for lamps, 
radiator and 
mudguards, also 
for car itself, is 
afforded by the 





Hartford Bumper 


Its two-spring-steel-friction arms are shock-absorb- 
ing. They not only protect, but take the sting out of 
every bump. More, the Hartford gives your cara 


“classy” look. 


Clamps on without drilling. 
Here is the easiest-working of auto jacks. 


Will lift 


heavy touring car with a simple wrist movement—the 





AUTO JACK 


A wonder in 
performance; a 
beauty in looks. 
Built to last a 
lifetime. High 
quality mate- 
rials through- 
out. All-steel 
working parts. 


. V. Hartrorp, Pres. 
Executive Office and tiicaen 171 Morgan Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


Pacific Coast Distributors 
CHANSLOR & LYON COMPANY 


OAKLAND 


FRESNO 


PORTLAND 


SEATTLE 





SPOKANE 
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“‘Comfortable 
Outdoor 
Meals” 


AUTO KITCHENETTE 


MOTORISTS! 


CAMPERS and SPORTSMEN 


By all means fi ind out about these remarkable new 
cookin ar superior to others previously pro- 
duced. Li ympact, 

Efficien and Handsome 


in appearance Letters of 









high approval pour in 
from every quarter. 
Practice economy —Save 
hotel bills r 


Cook and Enjoy 
Your Meals Outdoors 


If you Camp, Tour, Hunt, 
ilge in other out- 
ition you n ed one 
of these outfits. You can _ - 
pare a meal in a jiffy lis sh 
it far more than a hotel meal 
and save a big « xpense. 


MOATS’ FOLDING 
CAMP STOVES AND 
AUTO KITCHENETTES 


Stoves fold into space less than half thef size of suit 
; case, cooking utensils 


inside. Hot, Blue 
Flame; Wind- ‘proof, 
Safe! Three es, one 
with fol ro apes oven. 
Kitchenettes have 
everything complete for 


the tourist. Contain 
dishes, silverware, cooking 
ut nsils and folding stove. 

4 and 6 Party Outfits. 
Compact, Beautifully 
nied Fastens to 
running-boird with lugs. 
Front unfolds into table. 


WRITE US 


for circulars, or you can see ou. goods at the dealers 
named below. 


Dealers and Agents Wanted 
Attractive Proposition 


PRENTISS-WABERS MFG. CO. 


36 Island Avenue 
Grand Rapids WISCONSIN 


Our Wi estern Dealers : 


H. 8. Crocker Co. + 











San Franeiseo 


CHine-Cline Co. + - - Los Angeles 
Pasadena Hardware Co 0. - Pasadena, Cal. 
Long Beach Salt Co, - - - - - Long Beach, Cal. 
Capitola-Hihn Co. - . - - - - Capitola, Cal. 
H. L. Rablin - - 1625 Sprague Ave., Spokane, Wash. 
Coquille Hardware Co, - - - : Coquille, Oregon 
R. R. Lewis . - - - - Echo, Oregon 
Martin Brothers «+ - - . - - - Cuchillo, N. M. 


M. E. MeElroy & Co, + : . - - - « Denver, Colo. 
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mer, the ferry which it supplants has suspended 
business operations. By skirting the river to the 
south of the city, crossing can be made on the old 
bridge. The new bridge will be much appreciated. 

Here, at the central point of a large mining dis 
trict, the traveler faces the upper end of the greatest 
agricultural area in California. From above 
Redding the mountains spread fanwise, openirg 
out and forming the Great Valley of the Sacramento 
and the San Joaquin. Southward from Redding 
the roads are firm and level. No more hills will be 
encountered until you are in the region of San 
Francisco bay. Red Bluff, thirty-two miles, and 
Tehama, thirteen miles, follow. At Tehama a 
choice of roads to Sacramento is present for your 
approval. It is practically the same choice you were 
given in the Willamette valley. 

One road runs to Chico, Gridley, Marysville 
Roseville and Sacramento; the other cuts west to 
Corning, Orland, Willows, Woodland and Sac- 
ramento. There is not much difference in the mil- 
eage and both roads are level. The state has done 
good work in surfacing them. 

A short way into San Francisco from Woodland 
is to take the cut-off road for Winters and Fairfield, 
whence the Jamison canyon road leads to Vallejo 
where the car is run aboard a steamer for a ride 
down the bay. The mainly used trail, however, 
takes in Sacramento and the glass-smooth road to 
Stockton, thence to Tracy and Livermore. You 
may go via the Niles or Dublin canyon road to Oak- 
land, where the ferry boat completes the trip to 
San Francisco. 

Now, throughout the trip your car will encounter 
some spots where the work has not been completed. 
You will find state and county construction work 
under way on certain stretches which will demand 
a detour over temporary roads. The entire Pacific 
Highway, paved and unpaved, will be ready for 
comfortable travel soon after the last rains. I say 
comfortable travel; by this I mean that kind of 
travel undertaken by the man who wants to bundle 
his family into a car and ride for pleasure; who 
wants to tour calmly and not too hurriedly. 

On this trip there_is not a fifty-mile stretch of 
road that does not have a supply station of some 
kind. “You can get gasoline, oils and minor repairs 
in almost any mountain town you choose to stop in, 
and unless it is off the railroad, prices will be rea- 
sonable. The furious price-war now raging among 
gasoline manufacturers has cut the cost about fifty 
per cent in two years. 

Hotels are making announcements that their 
schedules of prices will remain the same as for 
other seasons. In spite of the expected influx of 
touring parties this year and the temptation which 
presents itself to inn keepers, those who contem- 
plate this trip will encounter few unreasonable 
hotel tariffs. Those who carry their camping para- 
phernalia with them have the whole country to 
select from for camping sites and wood and water 
will be found at almost every likely spot. 


———— 
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ELECTRIC 
CRANKING 


How often do 
change your spark? 


Sunset Magazine 






LIGHTI 
IGNITION 


D°? you change your spark every time you slow down to 


turn a corner? 


Do you change your spark every time you step on the 
accellerator for a slight burst of speed? 


Or do you just practically forget your spark excepting 
when your engine commences to knock? 


Do you realize what spark reg- 
ulation means in the development 
of power? 

The average driver changes his 
spark when he has to do so to 
prevent knocking. 


And yet,in order tosecure max- 
imum engine performance, the 
spark must be changed with every 
variation of engine speed. 


In writing to advertisers please mentio 


Only the most expert drivers 
can do this accurately, by hand. 

Delco:automatic spark control, 
which is simply one feature of 
Delco ignition, does it automat- 
ically—and with absolute accur- 
acy under all operating conditions. 

The driver of a Delco equipped 
car forgets his spark lever and yet 
is always sure of a perfectly 
timed spark. 

That is why Delco Equipped Cars are 
invariably economical in operation and 
unusually efficient in the development of 
power. 


240,000 cars are now in operation 
equipped with Delco Cranking, 
Lighting and Ignition. 


The Dayton Engineering 
Laboratories Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Resolve to Win! 


Determination made Grant one of the great- 


est generals in history. The world knows his 
story. It knows, too, the stories of thousands 
of other determined men, who succeeded be- 
cause they had a purpose and stuck to it. 


Do you want to succeed? Do you 
want that better job? Do you want 
that increase in pay? 


If you do want to get out of the rut—if you 
are determined to make something of yourself, 
send the International Correspondence Schools 
the attached coupon. ‘Tell them what kind of 
position you want and they will show you how 
you can fit yourself to get it. 


More than 500 determined men and women got 
better positions last month solely as a result of I. C. S. 
training. They secured this training in their own 
homes, at small cost and without losing time from 
their every-day work. 


Determine to mark and 


. 
mail the coupon to-day 
Box 851 SCRANTON, PA. 

Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (SAL ESMANSHIP 
Electrie Lighting oh Railways Le ADVERTISING 
Telephone Expe Window Trimming 
[ )/MECHANICALENG INEERING | Show Card Writing 
| |Mechanical Drafting | |Lettering and 1 Painting 
Gas Engines E JILLUSTRATING 
_jcrvin ENGINEERING / Designing 
| jSurveying and Mapping | BOOKKEEPING 


[ |MINE FOREMAN AND SUPT. | Stenography and Typewriting 
[ist ATIONARY ENGINEERING | Higher Accounting 


S. 
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The Motor Realm at the Exposition 

lf you are coming to the Expositions by auto- 
mobile, tell your San Franciscan friends t 
watch the progress of your car in the Palace oi 
Transportation. Panoramic paintings and 
gigantic relief maps of the Lincoln, the Pacitix 
and parts of the National Parks highways en- 
circle the motor dispiay floor above the pillared 
arches: upon these maps miniature machines, 
each one representing a transcontinental tour- 
ing party, are moved forward every day upon 
telegraphic advices, a daily bulletin giving the 


| owner’s name, the make of the car, the starting 
| point and the distance covered every twenty- 
| four hours. 


But these pictured highways and the endless 
procession moving over them constitute merely 
the trimmings; the real show is beiow them, on 


| the floor that contains a compendium of the 


highest achievement in the American automo- 
bile industry. Most of the exhibits, both oi 
cars and accessories, are intensely practical. 
They illustrate graphically the best features, 
both mechanically and of design, among the 
various makes, and a study of these features 
should be of absorbing interest to automobile 


| Owners, present and prospective. 


halmers, rich, luxurious, built to a standard 
higher than seems necessary, has surrounded 
itself with rich, two-color hangings. This is 
the touch of quiet elegance required to empha- 
size a most attractive group of cars. The full 
line, from the one-door Master Six to the light- 
est Four, is shown. 

The “Hudson Six,’ long, lean, powerful, 
thoroughly equipped, stands on a huge plat- 
form scale and raises the arm at just 2,800 
pounds. This is a concise, effectual way of 
telling the story of lightness and strength 
scientifically blended—the secret of the success 
of this graceful car. 

The Hupmobile, with the aid of huge wooden 
easels, displays the component parts that make 
up this sturdy, dependable car of the American 
family. Here can be seen a true example of the 
modern small-bore, long-stroke motor. 

The Maxwell is showing an advanced feature 
which appeals to tourists in its provision for the 
removal of the front seat so that a bed can be 
made up in the body of the car. 

The new Oldsmobile, the light car that lets 
down the bars for the man-who wants a thor- 
oughbred at.a moderate, price, shows. the re- 
fining influerite of the “Jess weight” idea. The 
new eight- -cylinder car will be a welcome addi- 


_ tion to the exhibit. 


| ARCHITECTURE [| Commercial Law 
| |Building Contractor |_| GOOD ENGLISH FOR EV'YONE 
[_]Archite ctura! Drafting L eachers Course 
| iConcrete Engineering |_| English Branches 
|_ |Structural Engineering | | Cf{VIL SERVICE Spanish 
[PLUMBING AND HEATING = [—] AGRICULTURE German 
AUTO RUNNING [| POULTRY |French 
LJMotor Boat Running | Chemistry Italian 
Name — 
PresentOccupation 
Street and.No. —__— ne 
City State__ 
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Ford motor cars are assembled.on the exhibit 
floor. «A car is turned*out every few minutes 
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Hupmobile for Nineteen Sixteen 
$115 am in Price—$200 Greater in Value 


These two facts about the O10 Hupmobile make this the most 


important announcement this company has ever made. 


The 1916 Hupmobile is priced at $1085—$I115 
less than our 1915 model. 


Yet we have gone to greater lengths than ever 
before to maintain the Hupmobile reputation for 
quality. The new Hupmobile has twenty per cent 
more power, giving a quicker pickup, an even 
stronger pull on hills and in sand, and slower 
running on high speed. Note these mechanical 
features: Tungsten steel valves, disc clutch with 16 
hardened steel plates, bronze-shell motor bearings, 
spiral bevel gears in rear axle, nickel steel axle 
shafts, vanadium steel mainleaf in springs, tubular 
propeller shaft. Compare these features with any 
car on the market. 


The 1916 Hupmobile maintains the reputation of 
earlier Hupmobiles for economy. It will probably 
reduce the Hupmobile repair cost record of less 
than |-4 cent per mile. Though twenty per cent 
more powerful, the 1916 car is a fit companion for 
our earlier models in gasoline mileage, tire service, 
and oil consumption. 


We have been told countless times that the 1915 
Hupmobile is the easiest riding car ever built. The 
1916 Hupmobile is more comfortable. The up- 
holstery is deeper. Genuine hizh grade hair and 
improved cushion construction give the comfort of 
an old shoe. Springs are even more flexible and 
easy riding. Tires are large in proportion to weight. 


The upholstery is genuine high grade leather. 
Floor-boards and clear running boards are best 
linoleum. The tonneau is richly carpeted. 


The 1916 Hupmobile has the famous Bijur system 
for electric starting and lighting. This equipment 
is used on some of the highest priced cars. Latest 
improved battery ignition—surest and simplest 
built—is used. In our own shops we build the 
genuine Goldie one man top and Collins quick- 
acting curtains. Five demountable rims, complete 
electric lighting equipment, latest and best speed- 
ometer, exclusive design rain vision and ventilating 
windshield, Hupmobile patented tail light, crown 
fenders, non-skid rear tires, are regular equipment. 


1910 HUPMOBILE PRICES 
Five Passenger Touring Car, $1085 
Roadster, HO85 - Sedan, $1305 - Limousine, $2365 
AllYear Touring Car, $1185 - All-Year Coupe, $1105 
Sever n-Passenge er Touring Car ar, $1225 i} 
—— ———_— ———— - —————————— 





You will find nothing lacking that makes for 
completeness. 


These many improvements and refinements we 
give you at $1085 for the five-passenger touring car 
or roadster. Compared with our previous cars the 
1916 model is not only a bigger value but offered at 
a reduction of $115. 


We have accomplished these two results so im- 
portant to you—first, by pledging ourselves to a 
fifty per cent increase in production for 1916, which 
means we buy better materials cheaper and greatly 
reduce overhead cost per car; second, by increasing 
our factory facilities and improving factory meth- 
ods, we build better at lower factory cost; third, we 
are confident that no car is sold on a narrower 
margin of profit than the 1916 Hupmobile. 


In considering the 1916 Hupmob'le please re- 
member that the Hupp Motor Car Company is one 
of the few manufacturers in the United States that 
have never built a poor car or had an off year. 
Wherever you go you will hear the Hupmobile 
spoken of as a car of most unusual value at its price. 
That ic why “we believe the Hupmobile the best car 
of its class in the world.’” That creed of ours is fact 
to Hupmobile owners. 


The reputation of quality in our cars is the biggesi 
asset of our business. And we guard it most 
jealously. 


So when we tell you the 1916 Hupmobiles are the 
best cars this company has ever built, and when we 
offer you our best cars at a reduction in price, you 
may well take our word for it that you will make 
no mistake in selecting a Hupmobile. 


Write for your copy of our new catalog which 
illustrates and describes in detail all the 1916 cars. 


And won’t you please ask the Hupmobile dealer 
in your city to show you in an actual merit test that 
the 1916 Hupmobile is just what we say—truly, ‘the 
best car of ics class in the world’? 


—————— = = 
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HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


LINZ & SANBORN 
1228 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 


GREER-ROBBINS CO. 
1152 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 
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Build Right—It Pays 

Safety, beauty and economy 
argue for the stucco house. 
But the walls must be built 
right. This means more than 
xood cement. It means good 
materials and good work over 

a 


$$ 
Rigid Metal Lath 


Herringbone walls do not crack. 
They will not discolor. Herring- 
bone cuts out repairs when it is 
used for both inside and outside 
walls. 

Herringbone ceilings do not fall. 
A beautiful house stays beautiful 
when Herringbone metal lath is 
used. Where corrosion is violent, 
we recommend Herringbone 
Armco tron Lath— made of the 
most rust-resisting iron. Such a 
house makes a permanent, fire- 
resisting and inexpensive home. 


**The House 
That Father Built’’ 
with its beautiful illustrations, help- 
ful suggestions and practical aids 
will be sent free to you if you are 
interested in a house that will last. 
Please mention your architect’s 
name so that we can co-operate with 
him in building you a beautiful, fire- 
resisting home at a minimum ex- 

pense. 

The GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 
1270 Logan Ave. Youngstown, Ohio 
Makers also of Self-Sentering, 


the concrete reinforcement that 


eliminates the need of forms. 


Send for E& 
Book = 





Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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before the eves ¢ the crowd—and there usuall\ 
Is one. 

Buick, with its ‘“valve-in-head” slogan, 
makes a special point of demonstrating this 
fool-proof motor. 

Overland models are shown from the roadster 
up to the Six. The Overland and Willys truck 
power plants are explained by the engines 
themselves. 

Studebaker cars occupy broad space along 
the north wall. Here the machines are shown 
both “take down” and completely assembled. 

A place of honor is reserved at the Packard 
exhibit for the epoch-making new “Twin Six,” 
the twelve-cylinder car just completed by the 
Packard factory. It is entirely enclosed in 
class. 

The White calls attention to the blending of 
the top of the front seat into the streamline of 
the body—just a detail, but an effective one. 

A distinct contrast is offered by the Jeffery 
people: pleasure cars and the “Quad,” the truck 
which is in the thick of battle in Europe. 

The Winton’s New Size Six is proud of its 
weight, the model tipping the scale at 1400 
pounds less than the regular car. A new 
marine internal combustion motor designed 
along original lines is promised for exhibition 
early in the summer. 

Two of the compact Paige motors displaying 
every detail of the neat power plants are 
mounted on revolving bases and flank the 
resplendent Paige touring car. 

A touring car body, cast en bloc and guiltless 
of enamel, demonstrates the exclusive alum- 
inum construction of the Pierce Arrow. 


“Cadillac 8” the entryway signs have it. 
Eight-cylinder efficiency is visualized through 
a cut-open, electrically operated chassis, which 
shows every working part of the motor and the 
rear axle. 

Two Kissel Kar models have been stripped 
to show the mechanical operations within both 
the truck and the touring car. 

The Saxon, little brother to the big, expen- 
sive cars, also emphasizes the ideal of lightness 
in motor car design. 

Waltham, Mass., is the home of the Metz 
automobile. Instead of appearing in the Palace 
of Transportation, the Metz chose to join the 
collective exhibit Waltham is making in the 
Palace of Manufactures. With the general 
tendency toward light, moderately priced, 
dependable cars of clean lines and simplicity 
of operation, the Metz is reaching out for a 
share of the West Coast business. 
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LIGHT SIX 


HE Chalmers car 1s made 
right under the eyes of 
Chalmers men—in the Chalmers 
shops. It is not a motor picked 
up here, a transmission there, 
and other parts somewhere else. 


Chalmers Motor Company 
Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 


“Let your next car be a Chalmers*’ 
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ARIZONA LANDSCAPES 


By CARLTON COOLEY 


I l is hard to eradicate a prejudice, to overcome Sunset Expresscametoahalt. A chorus of “‘Ah’s” 
1 preconceived notion. The funny papers still and “O’s” greeted the resplendent bouquet. 
publish pictures of the automobile owner stretched “Where did you get the beauties?” asked a white- 
full length underneath the car even though machines haired, grandmotherly woman. ‘‘Do they grow 
needing attention from that direction have long them owt herc to sell them?” 


since joined the dodo. By the same token, there On both sides of the track a hundred square 
still exists in many quarters the belief that southern miles covered almost solidly with the deep orange 
Arizona is a monotonous desert. of the California poppy were visible; clear to the 


At Bowie in April I wandered just beyond the _ horizon stretched the golden leagues, climbed up 
station grounds and picked poppies, the cups of _ the slopes of the purple mountains. For miles the 
deep gold that cause the California poets to break train had rolled between marvelous masses of lu- 
forth into rapturous paeans every spring. I took minous blossoms, but the passengers would not be- 
an armful of the flowers into the Pullman when the _ lieve the testimony of their eyes. The resplendent 
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GARNERING THE CROP ON TUCSON IRRIGATED FARMS 
Through the perfecting of the pump and motor thousands of acres merely requiring water to produce a wide 
range of plant life, in southern Arizona, have been transformed into rich farms 
195 and are supporting hundreds of comfortable homes 
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The General says: 





HIGH PRICES KILLED cicvt.c.. 


When we entered the field the price of good roofing was too high. 
With our big mills, enormous output and modern selling methods 
we can sell the best roofing at a reasonable price. 
done to such a great extent that high prices have been killed. 
Now you get the highest quality at a reasonable price when you buy 


This has been 


Certain-teed 


Roofing 


But there is another great danger. Unknown goods 
with unknown brands and unknown qualities are 
being offered at prices that are too cheap for safety. 
It’s a long, long chance you take when you buy 
these cheap goods. Avoid extremes of cheap prices 
as well as high prices. Know that the company 
whose name appears on the goods has the ability 
to make a good quality roofing at a reasonable 
price, and that it is guaranteed by them to be the 
best roofing possible to make; that the company 
does not sell anything at a higher price, and that 
the price at which it is offered to you is a reason- 
able but not a cheap price. 


Certain-teed Roofing is guaranteed 5, 10 or 15 
years, according to whether the thickness is 1, 2 or 
3 ply respectively, and remember this guarantee 
is backed by the largest mills in the roofing and 
building paper industry. 

Ask your dealer for thes® goods, and be sure they bear our 
label. The price will be reasonable. 


General Roofing sree r ima Co. 
Ww CE SIE oe - 2 
New York City Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis 
Boston Cleveland Pittsburgh Detroit San Francisco 
Kansas City Seattle Atlanta 
London Hamburg Sydney 








Houston 








Pacific Building, San Francisco 


New York 





ee FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service oa oe Goods and eee 
Fror i to all parts ft I ynsult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars cé arefu ly loa ied a unloaded by experienc ed men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Van Nuy’s Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska yee Seattle 
os Cincinnati 
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MECHANICS 
INVENTION 
SCIENCE 7 








The story of the prog- 

ress of the world in 

science, mechanics, elec- 

tricity, invention—all plainly 

told month by month. 200 illustrations. 

of this wonderful magazine 

Get Free Sample that tells the big story of 

the world and its movements, A thrill on every 
page. Write today. 

& The World’s Advance, 273A 4th Ave., New York City 


l5c @ copy at newsdealers' 
























The plans are explicit and simple—Complete 


homes for as low as $205. 


In buying one of our 


houses you save on initial cost—on labor—and 
there is no waste material—just enough to build 
acomplete home. It is the logical way—the only 


way to build. 


The pioneer ‘knock down’ house company of 
the Pacific Coast guarantees you satisfaction. 
ing for our catalogue today, it’s worth writing 
or. 


READY BUILT HOUSE COMPANY 


980 Broadway 





Portland, Ore. 
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Section: Arizona Landscapes 
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Mission San Xavier del Bac, near Tucson. Founded in 1689, this Mission is one of the most interesting 
structures in a region that abounds in historic and prehistoric relics 


sheen they saw must be some humble yellow 
bloom; it could not be California’s glory flung 
prodigally over the Arizona plafns. Not until they 
had picked masses of poppies with their own hands 
at the next station were they convinced. 

Southern Arizona has a distinctly arid climate. 
Agriculture without irrigation is impossible. But 
the southern Arizona landscape does not present 
the monotonous, treeless, gray aspect of the Great 
Plains. Because it has two distinct rainy seasons, 
one in winter and one in midsummer, and because 
the mild temperatures make possible an almost 
continuous growth the year around whenever 
moisture is supplied, the plains and hillsides have 
covered themselves with a mantle of vegetation 
remarkable in its density. Mesquite trees twenty 
to forty feet high dot the ground like vast orchards; 
the green columns of the sajuaro or giant cactus 
rise fully as high; a dozen other forms of cacti, 
greasewood bushes and other shrubs give the 
southern Arizona landscape an aspect of almost 
tropical luxuriance. 

In fall and early winter the soil between the shrubs 
is dry, bare and baked. But the winter rains work 
a magical transformation. In the spring months 
there is no region on earth which can display an 
equal wealth, an equal variety of wild flowers. 
Because the arid climate does not allow a cover of 
turf to form and choke out the flowers, their seed 
spreads everywhere waiting for the rains to ger- 
minate. 

I have seen in southern Arizona, especially in the 
mountain passes of the automobile trip from Globe 
to Phoenix, ten, twenty, thirty square miles hidden 
under an almost solid mass of blue lupines and 
larkspur, flanked by an equally tremendous area 
of solid yellow. The effect of this riotous wealth 
of massed floral decorations flung over the hill- 
sides is overpowering. And when the cactus is in 
bloom a little later, when vivid yellow, bright pur- 
ple, deep red and solid blue flowers break out of 
stems and spiny, slabsided leaves in the most un- 
expected places, the charm of hill, canyon and plain 
presents itself in a new aspect. 





There is a fascination about the wide horizon, 
the sparkling air, the clear silhouettes of the won- 
derful blue mountain ranges of southern Arizona 
that gets into the blood. And there is health—it 
should be spelled with a capital H—in the radiant 
sunshine of this vast sanitarium covered with a 
roof of turquoise. 

In southern Arizona every man, no matter what 
his business, becomes an intermittent prospector. 
Though a billion in copper, gold and silver has 
been won from the veins and arteries of the hills, 
the remarkable mineral wealth of this vast country 
has as yet been barely touched. They started 
mining in Europe more than a thousand years ago 
and are still uncovering new lodes; Arizona’s min- 
ing history does not reach back half a century. 
The great outdoors is still full of golden surprises— 
and there is scarcely a man who, when he traverses 
the picturesque gulches or rides over the smooth 
plateaus, does not keep a watchful eye open for 
the piece of rich float that may make his fortune. 

Of late another species of prospector has arrived 
in southern Arizona. He drills for wealth, not of 
gold or silver or oil, but of plain water. He is find- 
ing it in unexpectedly large quantities and as a 
direct result of his activities the number of com- 
fortable farm homes is increasing rapidly. 

Way back in 1689 the padres who founded the 
Mission San Xavier del Bac—it is one of the most 
remarkable, most interesting structures in the 
country—imitated the aborigines and diverted the 
water of the Santa Cruz river upon their fields. 
Without this water it was not possible to raise 
crops. With the water the stand of grain was so 
heavy that the young fields had to be pastured to 
prevent the mature grain from lodging. Every 
cereal, fruit, berry and melon of the temperate zone 
vielded heavily. 

When Tucson, eight miles from the ancient 
mission, became the commercial center of southern 
Arizona with the completion of the Southern Pacific 
line in 1884, agriculture continued as of yore. But 
the city outgrew its food supply. There was not 
enough perennial water in the sandy, gravelly bed 
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The superb liqueur of 
the ages. Unvarying in 
character—unsurpassed 
in excellence. 


The Monks’ Famous Cordial 
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At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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Tennis 
Strains 


Overworked muscles from a vigorous 
game of golf or tennis—wrenched ten- 
dons and ligaments, soreness and lame- 
ness from any sport or severe physical 
exertion are quickly relieved with 
Absorbine, Jr. It takes the kinks from 
stiff muscles and joints, stops pain and 
inflammation, and prevents second-day 
soreness. 

A few drops of this clean, fragrant, 
refreshing liniment, well rubbed in, will 
do the work effectively and leave no 
greasy residue. 


Absorbine,J5 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
TRapt Aes O46 Sk Pe ere 


The first game, the first lap around the cinder 
track, the first of the season’s out-of-doors 
sports, does not claim its toll of sore limbs 
when the muscles are rubbed down with 
\bsorbine, Jr. 

Absorbine, Jr., is more than a liniment—it is 
a positive antiseptic and germicide. This 
doubles its efficiency and its uses. When 
applied to cuts, bruises, sores and wounds, 
it kills the germs, makes the wound aseptic 
and promotes rapid healing. 

Acts promptly in allaying pain and reducing 
sprains, wrenches, swellings, enlarged veins and 
glands. 


Absorbine, Jr., is made of herbs and ig non- 
poisonous—safe to use anywhere. 


Used as a Rub-down 


\ after violent exercise, it puts vim and energy into 
\X jaded muscles, limbers the joints and gives the 
body the glow of health. Make this soothing, 
invigorating and antiseptic rub-down by 
SUNSET adding one ounce of Absorbine, Jr., to a 
July °15 \ quart of water or witch hazel. 
yy Absorbine, Jr., $1.00 4-oz.,and 
W.FYoung,?.D.F. “. $2.00 12-oz. bottle, at most 
243 Temple Street \ druggists’ or delivered. 
Springfield, Mass. . ALIBERAL TRIAL BOTTLE 
Enclosed find 10c Swill be sent postpaid upon 
stamps; for which sen \Q Feceipt of 100 in stamps. 


me postpaid T 4 
SW. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 


Absorbine, Jr ’ 
jaboratory reports. 
« 243 Temple Street 
\\. SPRINGFIELD, 
AN MASS. 


\ 


Name 
Address 


My druggist is 








of the Santa Cruz river to supply Tucson with its 
every-day food; the city had to draw on California 
for its fruits, vegetables, eggs and dairy products— 
until John Mets studied the sandy river bed. 

There were mountains, many of them snow 
crowned and pine covered, on all sides of the Tucson 
plain. Heavy rains and snows fell on these moun- 
tains, and the only drainage outlet was the Santa 
Cruz river which reached the Gila only in times of 
superabundant floods. Where did the water from 
the mountains go to? 

Mets decided that it didn’t go anywhere except 
to sink into the gravel strata beneath the surface 
of the river valley. Though the town snickered 
behind his back, he proceeded to prove his theory. 
He sunk a well. Twenty-five feet from the surface 
he found the missing water. 

Mets interested outside capital, showed the 
capitalists the rich land with the buried river only 
a few feet below its surface. More wells were 
drilled, electric pumps installed, canals dug, lat- 
erals built, land was cleared, leveled, seeded and 
cropped. Thousands of acres were brought under 
cultivation as a result of one man’s persistence. 
Hundreds of intensively cultivated farms have been 
made possible and scores of new settlers on the land 
of the Tucson Farms Company are now beginning 
tc supply the needs of the high-priced home market. 

Nor is there danger of glutting the market. 
Tucson is the commercial center of a rapidly de- 
veloping territory; its rail connections reach every 
part of southern Arizona and extend far into Mexi- 
co; within Tucson’s borders is the University of 
Arizona, an institution which, under the energetic 
leadership of President R. B. von Klein Smid, is 
speedily enlarging its scope and influence. 

Around Tucson, in the sparkling air of an allti- 
tude half a mile high, the Arizona landscape is at 
its best. From the shoulder of the blue mountain 
ranges the pine looks down upon the palm, the 
giant cactus stands guard at the edge of deep green 
alfalfa and the cowboy retreats in panic from the 
advancing milking stool. 

For health, a home and happiness it is hardly 
necessary to look farther than Tucson. 

Yuma, almost at sea level, surrounded by canals 
diverting the silt-laden waters of the Colorado 
river, has an individuality of its own. By-and-by, 
when the installation of the great pumping plant 
is finished and eighty thousand acres on the almost 
frostless mesa above the town are thrown open to 
settlers by the Reclamation Service, Yuma will take 
its place among the principal reclamation projects. 

In the valley of San Simon, close to the New 
Mexico line, a great many of the recently bored 
wells supply artesian water without pumping. Con- 
sidering fertility of soil, length of growing season, 
acre-yield and the high price of the products, the 
cost of a piece of watered land is lower in southern 
Arizona, than in almost any other part of the irri- 
gated Southwest. 

Few regions anywhere in the West offer the home- 
seeker and the healthseeker as exceptional an 
opportunity to find what they are looking for as 
the territory served by the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany in southern Arizona and New Mexico. 
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